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PREFACE. 



I 



1 tlP. cmnpil&tioa of the present volumo has been iinilertak(>n at the retjiiest of the Ant(- 
quftnim Society of MewcuUe-iipoii-Tyna, m n cuntribution of labour towarda the completion 
oS Uie mttorg of Iforthumbtriand, no ably eoium<fnoed and mdustriously prosecuted by ttie 
late R«v. JoJm Uod^n. 

That gcntlumui propoaed to divide bi« wotIc into tbr«o parts. 
I. Tlie General HiaUrry of tiic County from tlw carliost period, 
II. The Topofpstphj/ and Local AnlitptUict ftirnnged in itftiisbes. 

III. A ColUdion of Racartia and IUwMraii»» Doettmentn. 

Witb the M«md and tliird diviraonii he had made confide ruble pmgrcfl s , a large portion of 
the coonty having been described and illustrated in a manner which enhances tJte r^^ret 
uuivormlly entertained that be wiu not spared to finish the task he liad undertaken. 

Of the first part no commencement liad been made ; and tbe Council of the Antiquariitn 
Society determined to proceed with tbig in the first instance ; tliat the woric might at lUI 
evmitfl be eompkie. aa Gu- as it ^oca, inHtead of oonsietjng of tlie eeoond and third partii 
only, witliout a first. Thin reHolution, it ia believed, ban been generally satisfactory to the 
pomemors of oo[u<w of Uie original work, who may rv«t a«)iured Uint no efTorbi shaD be 
wanting on the part of the Sodety to eiuaro the oompk'tioa of tlie History in it« entirety. 

The undertaking of the compiler of tbi« part exteiKb only to tlie present Tolume, for tlie 
whole of which he in reBpoiuiMe, except for tlte Kevond chapter, which embraced the itayiar- 
tant discussion as to the Builder of the Roman Wall, for whicli the reader is indebtol to 
the much abler pen of Dr. BbUCK. 

The name of that gentleman is m> completely identified with the subject, and bis reputa- 
tion in connection with it is so di-«crvL-dly liigh. tliat the Editor fi-lt he should have been 
guilty of the utmost prommption, if be bad attempted the execution of tlus (ask bimaelf. 
There seemed, besides, a peculiar propriety in solidting Dr. BRt'ClCfl asnittaooe here, as in 
this investigation he boa followed in the footsteps of Hr. UoDORON, enforcing with angular 
dearaes and ability tlie views which were originally prt^ondod in the HUtorj/ cf Iforth- 
wmberiand. 

An reganltt the remainder of the volume, it may be necessary to say a few words, explana- 
tory of the views of the compiler. In the earlier (wrtion, extending through the Roman, 
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Sozon, and Dftnwli Periodi*. And the Government of tli« Official EorlB. he Iiiw endeavoured 
to Fender the historical deUuU tis fitll m [xxaihiu. In dviUing n-itb the Romiu) Period, indeed, 
be bas refrained from discua^ng mmv tu)>Oj;nptiical question)). ii\a elucidation of wbtcb 
might have rendered hie sketch more perfect, bccnuw: the subject* bod already come under 
Mr, Hodgson's own review in the last of bis published volumes. 

In the Saxon and Danish Pcrioda a much clearer field was open to him, wliidi Mr. 
HoDOSOK buii not entered upon at all. and which has been very imi>erfectly explored by 
otbeis. Hero he has scnipuloudy consulted every available authority, tracing each state- 
ment to its origimil source, and never relying on recent historians for information which 
they oou]d only have at Hccond or tliird Iiand. Where irvoconciJable discrepancie* exist 
between diflferent writers, he hati invariably presented all the conflicting statementtt, not, 
iadeed, hesitating to state his own view in favour of one or tlte otlier, but giving the reader 
at the same time the means of fonuiug an indc{>endent judgiucnL Ue baa availiMl liimitelf, 
to tlie best of bis ability, of the increused facilities wliidi now exists not only of referring 
to the historians of our own country, but of comparing their statements with the chronidea 
of other nationa. This course has been of especial service tn bun in the darkest period of 
Northumbtian history, in which he has been enabled, by a comparison of the Saxon Chronicle 
and Symeon with the inestimable fteries of Irish Annals, to trace tlio erratic career of 
tb« Daaitib leaders, who flitted backward and forward (rota one i&hini] to the other, aa 
plunder or conquest invited them, and were to be met with, onv year at Waterford or 
Dublin, and the next on the Himilier or the Tyne. 

The Government of the Official Earls has been treated in detail, under the conviction 
tliat minute partjculara, the narrative of which would unduly swell a national history, are 
espedally interesting to the readers of tbe annob of an isohited locidity. 

During the Norman Period to the dose of tliu reign of Henry III., the compUor bas still 
aimed at preserving tlio memory of every inddenl connected witli the county, because up 
to that time Northumltorland still had a sort of nationality of its own, not completely 
absorbed in tlie sovereignty of Enghmd. For a considerable portion of the period, indeed, 
it waa in the bands of Soottish princes, nor did the kings of Scotland finally abandon their 
daim till ita very dose. In tlio reign of John, and oven in tliat of bis suocesnor, it waa y«t 
doubtful whether Northumberland would ultimately be attached to the southern or northern 
monarchy in Britain. 

With the reign of Edward I. an entirely new era commences. Northumberhind becoraes 
at onoe tlie scene of great events, but these do not ospedally concern the county in which 
they occur, as their history is the common property of the nation. From this date, whilst 
on the one band a History of NorthumberUnd would be im|>erfect wbidi omitted any ma^ 
terial incident that took place within it : so on the other, it should not be encumbered with 
an elaborate account of every Scottish invasion and Border Hkinnish. 

In the subaequeot pages, where some discretion had to be exercisud in dealing with super- 
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abundant material!), those events have been briefly noticed wluch have already been ftdly 
illuHtrated by our general or local hutorians, whilst greater space haa been afforded for 
matters hitherto unrecorded or imperfectly understood, wbicli have been brougtit to light 
by the publication of State Papers, Privy Council Records, and other authentic documents 
Doi previously available; 

In particular, cue has been taken to render nooessible all information which could be 
gathered of a statistical nature. On thui head, indmtd, an apology may he duo to some 
readers fur what may appear dry records of the namoi of the Bolder leaders, the position 
of their strongholdn, and the number of followers tliey could bring into the field. Some 
may complain that the narrative- is interrupt«d by dull abtttracts of obsolete Acta of Par- 
liament These, however, arc the criUcinns of which the Editor baa the least fear. He 
niay have Euled to render Iiin narratJvi; tolembly attractive ; he may have been too diHiue 
in some matters and too brief in otJiers : but in preaeiitin; these documents and abstract*, 
bo is iiatifificd that he is supplying valuable materials for illustrating the statu of tlie oouutiy 
in by-gone litam. 

Two chapters Itave been introduced at the close of the NorniiLii Period, the importance of 
which, it is hoped, will sutfieiently excuse tbo interruption of tlie historical narrative to 
make room for them. Of these, one is dcvot«d to tliu Ten\ire», Snrvicea, and Cu«l(»n« 
ori^natjng in earlier Umes, of which trnces yet remained in Northumberland, either exclu- 
sively or in common only with the adjoining counties : the other contains sncli particulani 
aa can be recovered respecting the wapentake of Sadberge, whilst it formed a part of tJte 
county of Northumberland. Both cbaptara have been compiled from materials which have 
not bMD accenible to previous enquirers, and it \a hoped that the information wliich they 
eoBt^ may be interesting beyond the circle of local readers, to whom the perusal of a to|»o- 
gmphical work Lk usually confined. Whatever attraction they may have for tlie gvuend or 
load arttiqiuLry, itt attributable in a very small degree only to the compiler. Hie materialti 
were for the most part ready to his biuids. in the \-aluable seriet of Pipe Rolls which were 
given to the public by Mr. HoDO-SON in another volume of biH history. The publication of 
these records was a service to hbttorical literature and constitutional antiquities, wliich has 
hitherto bw^ very imperfectly appreciated — ^partly, perhaps, hoia the immense variety of 
information which they contain, and the somewhat chaotic state in which it is presented. It 
would be truly gratifying if the perusal of these chapters were to ))C the means of directing 
attention to the documents on which they are founded, so as to lead not only to the study 
of the Pipe Rolls of the Nortliera Counties, wbidi have alroa«ly been printed.* but to Uie 
publication of a continuous series of tlu) early Bolts of other counties. 



• Tho Kde* d XonbumbnUnJ Pipo Rolli, priaUd \>y Vr. HodfiCD, am.'^nte thn reipu of Ucwy II.. Bidisd !-■ 
Jabii,uid Uniry III. Tbc V^fv Roll* of CiimWliuiii, WMmorknd. md Dutlua, to tlio end of (Iw itijtn of Joha, 
bkla bwQ publl«tiv4 \rj Uio Antiqiuruo Socictf sf NinrcatUo^paD-Tj-au. 
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CnAJPTER I. 
ROMAN PERIOD. 

Tv tracing tbc auciont History of Northumberland, it it) impossible to adhere 
stciotly to the narrow limits of the present county. During tbc Saxon period, it 
will be neoessury to include in our survey the entire kingdom of that name ; and 
it win be convenient, trom the commencement, to adopt the same arwi, extend- 
ing from the QuDiber and Mersey on the south to the Forth and Clyde on the 
north. Within this district were comprised, in tbo opinion of C-iunden, witli 
whom Uondcy and all our most distinguiiihed antiquaries concur, the two IWman 
proviooos of Maxima Csesazionsis and Valentia, the former lying to the south, 
the latter to the north, of the great Barrier which stretches from tbo Tyuo to the 
estuary of tbo Solway. i-'rom the NotUia we learn that there were fire province* 
in Britain — three under officers of pnv^idial rank, and two under consular 
goveraor». Tbo former were Britannia Prima, Britannia Secuudo, and Flavia 
. OnearieiLBis ; tbe latter, Maxima Cassariensix, and Valentia. Camden, with his 
usual acuteness, luut reniarkod, that in tbo dixdine of the Kmpiro tbe frontier pro- 
vinoes only had governors of consular dignity, and infers that the pncsidial 
governors were appointed to the three southe-m provinces, which were more 
immediately under the eye of tbc Yieorius of Britain, and tbe consular to tbe 
two northern. Of tbe correctness of tliis view we have confirmatory evidence as 
regards Valentia, tbe remote«t from tbe central authority. In the reign of 
Valentinian, when the Boouui torritor}' was invodod by tbo barborianK, and 
the great Thcodosius sent over to repel tbeir aggressions, we find that, having 
expelled them from tbe frontier, which they Itad occupied, he formed the reco- 
vered country into a new province, to which he gave the name of Valentia, after 
his imperial master.* 
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HI3T0BT OF NOBTHDMBERLAHD. 

Within the district, which has by gcnorul cousont been assigned to the 
province of Maxim», two British tribes were located, the Parisi and the 
Brignntcs. Of the fonnor wo know nothing beyond the itosition which they 
oooupy in the geography of Ptolemy on the sca-coiwt immediately north of 
the llumber. Their "well-sheltered bay'' is supposed by Horeloy to be that of 
Bridlington, which, protected from the violence of the waves by the promontory 
of Flamborough'head, is fully entitled to the name. Tho site of iheir capita!, 
Fetuaria, has been the subject of much discussion, but is still involved in too 
much obscurity to justify the admission of any conjectural opinion here. The 
Brigantcs are described by Tacitus as the most numerous tribe in Britain, 
and Ptolemy speaks of Ihoir territory as extending from sea to soa, and eontoin- 
ing nine towns, being considerably more than the number possessed by any other 
state. From the limits which he assigns to them, ami the position of their towns, 
they seem to have occupied the counties of Cumberland, Westmoi-Iand, and Lan- 
caster, the West and North Ridings of Yorkshire, Durham and a small portion of 
Nortliiimbcrland. Of their towns, the positions of the following uro asciTtaiued 
beyond dispute, aa they occur also in the Itinerary of Antoninus and elsewhere ; 
Isnrium at ^Udborongb, Eboracum at York, Caturractonium at Catcrick, and 
Vinuovjum at Biiiehester, near Ilishop- Auckland. Isurium occurs more than once 
in the Itinerary ; in one iiislaneo as Isu-Brigantum, and is supposed to have been 
tho ancient capital of the tribe whose name is thus incori)orated with it Kven 
under the Roman government, although inferior to Kboracum, in must, from 
existing remains, have been a place of cousideniblo importance. 

Olieana seems to be identical with tho station of Olenacum in tlie Notitia. Tta 
locality has generally been jissigned to llkley in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, at 
which there uro the remains of a Homan station, chiefly on account of the sup- 
posed affinity of the ancient and modem names ; neither is llkley an inappropriate 
site for Olenacum, situated as it is on the Homan road from Bibchestcr to Castle- 
ford. Tho four remaining towns of tho Brigantes, Calatum, Camunlodiinum, Epia* 
cum, and Rigodunum, neither occur in the Itinerary nor the Notitiaj unless Uorsloy 
is right in identifying Calatum with Oalacum, and Camunlodunum with Campo- 
dunum, both in tho Itinerary, the former of which he places at Appleby, '' the 



* Ni> renuini ham bMn ikoovenA tt Appleby donoting n Bomau vUition, nor hnvo wo uny nlisjitc- 
loiy fftidniee of ■ Bmbbb roaA in that dinctdoi. 
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latter at Qretland, near Halifiix. Somo inrostigators hare fuuciod that in 
Camunloduoum they traeo tlio original of the modem name of Ualton, but Ualton 
does not at all accord with the locality indictiktecl by Ptolemy, bein;; many miloa 
too {or to the east. 

Epiaoum is conjccturally placed by Horsloy at HcxU am, which snita very well 
with tlie latitude assigne<! to it by Ptolemy, half a degree north of Vinnovium ; 
but if he is corroct in the longitude, half a degree west from the same place, then 
Hexham is not nearly far enough in that direction. 

Of Rigodunum, iloreley eavH *'Camdcu conjeottires the true original reading 
might be Hi&oiiuRHm and that the place is Ribchcstcr, in Lancashire, but thia 
seems too far fetched. Some coins arc sairl to have been found at Coin, and ac- 
oording to Mr. Thorcsby tJierc has been a Roman town near Leeds, but neither of 
these seem to suit the Rigoduniim of our geographer. The situation he assigns 
it would direct us rather to Manchester or Warrington ; the former in undoubtedly 
Boman, and bears the name of Mancimium in the Itinerary. I have also been told 
of a military way near Warrington ; if this intelligence be rifi^it, I would give my 
suffrage for it." Subsequent investigations prove beyond doubt that a Roman road 
pa.'ist'd Warrington, but whether Warrington wa« Rigoilunum is still involved in 
uncertainty, although no more feasible site has been suggested. It agrees pretty 
well with the geogniphicat position laid down by Ptolemy, a sixth of a degree 
north of York, and two degrect* wewt. Tlie Itoman remains mentioned by Thoresby 
are at Adel, nix miipa from lA<edn to the nortli-west. After all, wo have no ovidcuoe 
that Rigodunum, which is enumerated by Ptolemy amongst the towns of the 
native Hrigantes, was ever adopted as a Roman settlement, and we are probably 
led astray by seeking to identify its site by evidences of Roman occupation. 
Oamdcu's theory, oa the whole, though not conclusive, h as pn)bHble as any other. 

The province of Valentia oomprised the territories of five British tribes, the No- 
vantw, Damnii, 8«?Igova>, Otadeni and Gadeni. The geography of tJiis district is 
greatly perplexed by a mistake of Ptolemy, who seoms to have formed his map &om 
two distinct surveys, one reaching northward to the Wall, the other including 
the country beyond. These he has pieced together in such a way as to turn the 
western part of the second survey to the north, thus oonverting degrees of latitude 
into longitude, and the converse. We finil in this way the promontory of Gallo- 
way represented as the northernmost angle of the island, and Caitluiess extended 
eastward abuotit across the German Ocean. Amongst the many services rendered 
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by lloreley to the study of Romano-British antiquities, not the least is his rectifica- 
tion of Itolcmy's ma[>, from which wc are enubhxl with tolerable precision to 
detonniac the relative positions of the five tribes. Bo^nning at the west we 
liave the Novantw occupying the district of Gtalloway, and pnng their name to the 
Novantiuo Chcrsooeee ; to the north of the Xovanta'' lay the Bamnii, and to the 
east the Selgo\'so ; beyond these, on the eastern side of the island, were the 
Otadcni and Gadoni. If Ptolemy's account of the relative positions of the 
towns were at all to be relied on, we might with some confidence determine the 
houndnricti of the tribes to which they belong, but on this head Qondey's attempts 
at identification are at most, with a very few exceptions, but happy eonjectnros. 

Of the two towus of Uie Novants, the position of Retigotiium is ascertained 
from the circumstanee of its standing on a bay of the same name, which can only 
be Loch Ryan, on which is seated the modem town of Stranraer : the site of 
Lucopibia is undetermined, opinions being divided between Wigton and Whit- 
hem. 

The Damnii had six ton ns, the Selgovee four, to all of which Horsley has ungned 
sites according very well with the data ftimished by Ptolemy, but unsupported 
by confirmatory evidence, beyond tho occasional presence of Roman or Britiith re- 
mains, which might as well belong to any other town, as to that to which he 
attributes them. The following lists arc fomiod in accordance with his opinioua. 



Tovx* or THK DiMifii. 
dZoNitf . . C«f«Uira, in LtuurkiKire^ 

Coria ... . Lynekirk, In Fooble*. 
Alavna . . Cnmelon, near Falkirk. 
Lindum . . KirUatUlook, near GIiurow. 
Fktari* . . Ahemvtiiy, in Pntlubira. 



Towya or tbs SEU«vjt. 

CarhtmtwiftiM .. Baidanna, or Kier, 
Perthtitiire. 

C^/nm CaerUiTerocb,DumfHei 

Cvria CnmDoc, AjTBLirc. 

JHnMfiHM .... JJiiTfiLswork Uill, 
DumfricMliira. 



The very sigruftcAnt name of the last town in this list, Trimontium, is undoubt- 
edly not of British origin, but must have been imposed by the Romans. Guueral 
Koy first suggested the Eildon Hills, and not Birrenswork, as the true site, and 
certainly no one can contemplate the peculiar configuration of the three peaks 
which rise high and oonspicuotis above the surrounding country without being 
struck by the appropriateness of the designation. Birrenswork is indeed a moat 
remarkable hill, and, like Eildon, visiblo from a groat distance on all sides ; bul 
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it is a single isolatod mass, to which Uie name, eo apposite in the other case, 'is 
altogether unsuited. If £ildon he tho true Trimontium, the Solgova) are necett- 
sarily brought much further to the north-east tlum they have generally been 
placed. The result of this is, that rauoh more ^ncc is allowed for tho territory of 
(he Damuii, and much less for the Otadeoi and Gadeni, than by » etiict adhvrcnoo 
to Ptolemy's ullo<'atiou ; but m fiu- is lliis ftwni being an objection, that it rather 
relieves us from a difficulty. The Otadeui and Gadeni had but two towna bo- 
trreen them, and must bare been vary Hmall tribes, whereas the Damnii had six 
towns, and are spread by Ptolemy over three degrees of latitude and one of 
longitude. To accommo«iate these details to tlie supposed iKXsition of Trimontiuui 
at Birrenswork, Uorelcy has boon compelled to extend tJie Damnii far beyond the 
boundaries of Yalcntia, placing one of their towns as fur north as the banks of tlie 
Tay ; a course which is rendered umieoe«sary, if General Roy's suggestion is (sn- 
tortained, and tho Selgortc are removed into a district which had been unncc«^ 
sarily assigned to the exclusive occupation of the Otadcni and Gadeni.. It may 
be remarked that there are at Kildon, Ilritish remains even more conspicuous 
than those described by liorsley at Uirronswork, whilst traces of iCuman occupation 
are equally distinct.' No town is mentioned by Ptolemy amongst the Gadeni, 
and only two amongst the Otadeni, Curia and Uremenium. Of the«ie the sito of 
the former is unoertaiu ; that of the latter is dcterutuod both by inscriptions and 
by tho Itinerary, being tho only one of Ptolemy's towns, to tho north of the 
wall of Uudriau, which ooount in that document. It is also the most northern 
which exhibits tho remains of massive fortifications of masonry, tho Roman stations 
in Scotland being more eurtli-works. It stands in a commanding situation in tho 
uppor pert of Uie valley of the Reed, in Northumberland, on the line of the grettt 
Roman road which traversed the island from north to south, by tho Briguntian 
towns of Yinnoniun, Caturraotonium, Isurium and Eboraoum. A few miles to tJio 
south, on the same line of rood, and also on the mar^ of the Keed, is another Ro> 
man station, to which the name of Habitancum is assigned on the authority of in- 
Boriptions, but which is unnoticed in the geography of Ptolemy, the Itinerary 
and the Notitia. Habitancum »cems to have been within (he territory of the 
Gadeni ; at least altars have been found there dedicated to " the God Magon of 
the Gadeni." If this inference be correct, then Brememium and Habitancum 

■ For the Bomaa aotiiptiticii diwoTend nt Bildon, ne Stnart'i CaUJonia Uonurns : nita WUwb's 
PrtkiiUrie Aniipiititt »/ Se«tl*nd. 
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muKt hitv«t boon IVoutii<r poaitioiiH or tbo Otadimi nnd Qndeni, each of whom, as 
wi'll iM thit IlriKii'itws ^^^ |K>rliully lonik'^l within tho uioilem vouuty of NorUi- 
iimlicrtimil. 

Till- nri){«nli<«' arc tlmf iiu>iUiomHt by Tucitiw, uoder the year 60 (a.d)., bat as 
hr diwpribiw Ihoin iw \mnfi then in u Miito of rebellion, they muttt have submitted 
to lh» ){(iniiin )(i>\Tniiiu*iit Ht u mmcvrhnt enrUer poriod. Aulus Plontius was 
the ttnit Kimrral aetit iuto Itrilain by the Kmpcmr Claudius, a.d. 43, nearly a 
nmUirv iini>r the iiiviittion of Juliun C)i*«ar. Of hia tvo first campaigns wo have 
a miimli' neonunt, and it i» ctrlain thai up to the oloso of Dio second year he did 
not |>eiietnitt« m> far north a* tho IIumbi*r. Of the inlen'emDg years, from 45 to 
411 ineluMve, we have no rrcord, but the mbmiieioa of the Brigantes must have 
Wti wilhtti that iteriml. 

Ill tho >-eMr f>0 (Viimus Senpula wim ap{ieinted to the gonnment, who hariiig 
nip|maav4 an uutbawk of Uw Iceni. and ovemin (he country of tiw Cangi. was 
ptMtintt arw to tbo ww( coMt, when he vii.<( nT»llnl by intcIligeOM of distorb- 
anem amon|{iit the UnpintiVL. " lteA>tvotl." n)-!i Taritiis, " not to attempt new ooii> 
queot* ItU the lUd «vn'> nvutv«l." ho hastened back, when his p w a y t itu de w 
n^wanUtl with e«nnpK'te »mY«>R^ and the Biigaatw returned to their aUegiaoMak 
Alt)nu|th thii« cqcuUmmcI to Mkanrtodgo ti» Ranui s np wa w c y , tbej rtill waam- 
IMmA thwir diHMSitic (EOV*>*nM«t mnW ttrtir qneoi (WtiaMadnft, wfao wis mK 

'tally hwiuMf tiMHwMl ^»w»r\U the uavackn, but gbd to vnUhmaiUct t&dr 
pi\>lv«Hi\Mt aiiainat eivil cMMMtioM amait^t ber own pcofikL She jmvtd her sesl 
fbr Inr mv kIUmi Vijr Kirwff <^p to tbeia CVumCmm kai^ ofte Silana, vkov aAv 
• iratUnl Rltvtlirio* Aw the t\b«ft>M of baa UMMii* wws eaapalM to «t«k nlag* at 
hifvmi. NDtviOwlmttn^ Uw oafftiTitx aT thw ka^ the sawn 

(wnt V a >U a»piri H i t i< » i MM >wl i« iis<4»»iMwhki>M< i m ii j ii to Am 
iKal iWtwiMKi ftimk u»k4- tW ftitj^w ud awyaTa «i hu 
HmmM Kmv%« w Itntoiii fbr a ti«M> «iilw«i skt nfngaitoJ Ih 



\Vh\>« l^^ttMw Qattw WW ^yninlW lo tWn 
vtT l^«^ Kn^hmm iMx^vinop A a mm* (cMnat «toto^ 
Wm «(vA>Mv4 t^y t)M> $ttiNNS bwi ih» iMtor ImA 

w^M^AV »" \ ^Vw^^^^^H^W^^Mh ^^^^ M^^^^^V CV^^^^^B ^K^^^^W 

I fttstv' y»w4i^>ia vf ^ ftn|!a»l<Mk 
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circumstances to submit to femnlo domination, the bulk of tho poopio indeA vith 
VenuiiiiiH, 'tnti CartJHmunclua was ilrivoa from tlin tliruuc, in dofianoo of tbo iCo- 
man governor, and Ibe logtoas of hor foreign protectore. "To Veausius," sa}*s 
Tacitus, " was left tbe kiuK<b'm, to us war," Tho contest, as bo eI«Gwhore in- 
form« us, " WHS at tlrst doubtful, but its tenuination waa satisfactory.'" Tbe dis- 
comtituro of Cartismaudua was in truth an advantage to tbe Romans, who were 
now ot liberty to pereue ibeir own territorial uggraudizoraont, instead of upholding 
the govenunont of a discreditable ally. An important victory was gained by 
Cesius Nasica, tbe lieutenant of Diddios, who was bimself incapucitalod for active 
exertion by ago and long service ; und the Hucccfis was followed up by Petilius 
G^rialis, though still incomplete at ibo close of his government.* 

>\'betber the subjugation of tbe province was perfected by bis successor Julius 
Frontinus, or was rcwrvod for tbe gouius of Agrieolu, is uncertain, but tbe notices 
which have come down to us of the exploits of the former refer to a different 
(luartor of tho island. 

Julius Agricola assumed the govcmmont, a.d. 78, having previously served in 
Britain with distinguished reputation under Suetonius Paulinus. Hut first cam- 
paign, as chief in comnmud, was against tho Ordoviccs, and closed with tbe con- 
quest of the Isle of Anglcscfl.' The proceedings of tbe following year are enumerated 
in general terms by Tacitus, without any distinct speoificatioa of localities, but it 
is probable that the winter of 79-80 was passed in tho north, with a view to the 
campaign uf the follo^ving year, and llorsluy is of opinion that a part at least of 
the " Stations and Castles," which are described by tho hi»itorian as having been 
erected during the previous summer, were in tbe line subsequently occupied by the 
Wall of Hadrian. 

In the third year, a.d. 80, he proceeded northwards amongst tribes hitherto 
unknown, ns far as the estuary of the Tay. It has indeed been contended by some, 
that so long a march through a hostile oouutrj' was impracticable in a single 
season ; and that " Taus Estuarium" is meant not for the Tay but the Solway. 

* Thia luuTative is derived tmm a oofupcriaon of t1i« HUUria of Todtu* with thv Amiwbt of ihe 
aame writer. 

■ Tbe goToramcDt of Tettitu BoIaiiuji intervened 1w4irM0 those of Oiddius wd Potiliu*, but It mm 
a pc-riod of iDOotioQ. 

Mr. IlodgMD luu givtn ■ vntatlm tnuiUtioii of T«dliu' vscnuit of tbe c i mp aJ giw of Agricola. 
HtM. North., Part U., voL iii., p. 167. 
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Hut if this bo so, whore are the ntiw tribes through whose torritorios he passed ? 
The Brigantca, who occupied the entire country northward to the Solway and tho 
Tyne, had been known to sucecssivc govoniors for thirty years. Beyond them 
the nations were undoubttnUy new, for the great extent of the Brigautiau ter- 
ritories had compietuly interce])t.ed all connnunication with the country to the 
north. Tho latitude of the Solway was probably tho starting point ; certainly it 
was not the limit of the operations of the year. The Itomun roads to tho north 
pass this parallel at two points, one line crossing the Tyne near Corbridge, the 
other cnwHing the Eden at Carlisle. From the Brigantian frontier, at either point, 
to tho Tuy bviow I'crlh, the distance is almut equal ; in neither case exceeding 
150 miles; and surely this is no excessive distance for a well appointed army un- 
der tho ablest general of the age to penotrato in a summer, especially when we 
are told that tho onemy were so panic-stricken, as not even to attempt to arrest 
their progress. 

The fourth year was spent in secnring the countries which had been ovcmm, 
not indeed to the utmost limits of the hist campaign, hut far beyond the latitude 
of the Solwny. A chain of forts was built aoross (ho isthmus which separates the 
Friths of Forth and Clyde, and thius says Tacitus, " if the valor of the army and 
tho glory of the Roman name could have been bounded by a limit, that limit was 
found in Britain itself." Soeh at any rate was the ultimate limit of the province 
of Valentiu, tho original conquest of which was completed in this campaign. 

" In the fifth year of his expcditon, passing over in the first sliip, in frequent 
and sncceHsfiil battle.^ he subdued nations till then unknown, and furnished with 
troops that part of Britmn which looks towards Ireland." The secno of these ex- 
ploits was undoubtedly the peninsula of Cantiro, the Epidian Promontory of 
Ptolemy, and tho adjacent districts, accessible from the shores of the Clyde by a 
short and sheltered sea passage, but out off from all direct communication by land 
by the numerous and deep indentations of the coast. By the occnpation of this 
promontory he commanded the shortest pa.'uuige between any part of Britain and 
Ireland ; and tho only one, as far as we know, which was used in very early 
times for the purposes either of hostile invasion or colonization, the distance be- 
tween tho two islands in this quai-ter being less than twelve miles. 

The two following years were occupied by the invasion of the central district of 
Scotland ; in tho last was obtaine<l tho famous victory of tho Grampians. 

With this battle ended the career of Agricola, the jealousy of Domitian 
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prompting his immediate recall, and from thitt dato wo have no partioulars of any 
occurrences in Britain for upwards of tlm-ty years. 

Oo the aooession of Hadrian, a.d. 117, we read of revolts in various parte of 
the empire; amongst others, "the Hritons reftiBcd any longer to be held in 
ohedienoe," and three years later wc find the cmpei-or himself coming over to 
compose the disturbonoos. Before his departuro ho commenced the erection of 
the fiimous Wall which bears his name, to protect the Homan province from the 
incursions of the northern barbarians. 

All these particulars are tratismtlted to us by one historian only, .^lius Spar- 
tiauus, who lived a eentuiy and a half later than the events which he records. 
On the other hand, a suooossiou of writers attribute the erection of the Walt to the 
emperor Severas, who reigned sovouty years after Hadrian ; and if we had no 
other evidoDOo, there is little doubt that the latter must tiave been deprived of the 
honor of this great work. In tho decision of this question, however, is prc-emio- 
ently displayed the value, as historial monimients, of those inscriptions which 
have been fouutl in tho numerous stations occupied by tho Houmu garrisons. By 
the aid of these the Wall has been made to tell its own story, and a due portion 
of d-cdit has been assigned to each of tho imperial compotitors.* 

On similar testimony wo are enabled to authenticate a statement of Capitol inus, 
that under Antoninus Pius, the immediate successor of Iladriun, another Iturrier 
was erected across the island by the propnetor I^Uius Urbicus. This rampart, 
which was of earth, and not of stone, was one hundred miles in advance of the WuU 
of Hadrian, and extended from the Forth to the Clyde, across that peninsula 
which Agrioola had previously defended by a chain of forts. 

Two formiilable invasions of tho Boman province by the Caledonians are ro- 
corded l»etwoen the reigns of Antoninus Pius and of Scverus ; one during the 
mgn of Marcus Aiirclius, tho other during that of Commodiis. The task wf re- 
pelling the first was entrusted to Colpmuius Agricola, the second to Ulpius Mar* 
oollus. Of tho proceedings of this second Agrioola wo have no details, but lUar- 
oollus was eminently successful. 

The reign of Sevenis was at an early period disturbed by fresh incnrsions from 
tho same quarter. Tho invaders were bought off with gold by his unwarljlte 
lieutenant Viriiis Lupus ; but this expedient, though temporarily successful, only 
incited the barl>arians, by encouiaging their cupidity, to renewed assaults. At 
* A iqMnite chapter it dcmud to UiU subject respecting vhiob, see alw the lolrodndMa to tlUs volume 
PART t. 
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length the emperor determined to come over to IJrituin, and uadcrtakc in his ovm 
person tho conduct of tlio war on aa oxt«ndcd scolo. 

For the first time since the days of Julius Agricola tho lloman legions wore led 
beyond tho limits of Valentia into b countrj' which had never submitted to the 
Itoman wras. Tho Caledonians however liad profited by tlioir fonner disasters, 
which had taught them the impolicy of opjKwiug their irregular forces to the 
disciplined ranks of tho Koiuaiia iu a general engagement. Sevcnis was thus en- 
abled to penetrate to tho furthest extremity of tho island, but ho returned with- 
out any positive advantage, and not without a heavy loss amongst his followers, 
who suffered not loss from tho toils of the march and the rigour of tho climate, 
than &om the desultory attacks of the natives. Worn out by fatigue and vexation, 
the eniiwror died at York, a.d. 211, after a residence of somewhat more than two 
years iu Britain, the hitter port of which he devoted to strengthening tho dcfcnoes 
of the province. 

From the circumstance of Sevcnis hai'ing adopted the rampart of Hadrian 
rather than that of Antoninus as the basis of his fortifications, it has been taken 
for granted tliat the intermediate district had been abandoned. Such a conclusion 
is hai-dly warranted by facts. We have seen that on two occasions the vallum of 
Antoninus had proved utterly insufiicicut us a protection from the inroad of tho bar- 
barians into tho heart of tho province, and without any intention of abandoning 
tho more advanced limit, it might well be matter of consideration whether it was 
possible so to strengthen the northern defences as to make them a tnuitwortliy 
bulwark to which to commit the safety of the entire district to the south, or 
whether complete security could only be obtained by the restoration and augment- 
ation of the works of Hadrian as a second line of defence. If the question was so 
considered, the result can not be doubted. It would have been cosy, unquestion- 
ably, to have replaced the earthen mound of Antoninus by a wall of stone, and to 
have rendered it as impI^■gllable as it was possible to make the southern barrier ; 
but when all this ha<l been done, although complete protection would have been 
afforded from the noi-th, the provincials would have been as open as ever to an 
attack from tho north-west. Against this danger the foresight of Agricola had 
provided by the occupation of the Kpidian Promonlor)-; but liis northern conquest* 
had been abandoned or lost, and the present care was not to recover territory' which 
bad been relinquished, but to defend what remained. 

There is a passage in Pausanias ftom which it may bo infeiTcd that the border tribes 
within tho Roman pale were not, even in the time of Antoninus, quite on the same 
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footing 09 the people of the interior. "Antoninus," we are told, '* took away more 
than half the territory of the Itrigantes, because they had invaded the tribe of the 
Genuini (Gadeni), who were tributary to the KonionB." At this period, then, not 
only the Oadcni, who were within the northern nimpart, but the ]5rigant<s,<i, who 
were within the Wall of Hadrian, retained some vesligoa of iudepcudeuce, and 
wore not provincials but tributaries. It is not unlikely that in the time of Severus, 
oay probably till the organisation of the province of Valentin by TheodoHius, the 
Oadeni and the other intra-mural tribes still continued tributary only. That they 
ever reverted to their former state of froodom and barbarism is contradicted by 
the fact, that when the HoraauH finally abandoned the island, the Forth and the 
Clyde, and not the Tyne and the Solway, were the recognised Umits between the 
borbarian Picta and the Romanised Britons. The-re is no endenee that the 
stations on the vallum of Antoninus were ever occupied in force after the reign of 
its founder, to which all the inscriptions which have been found, and they ore 
numerous relate ; but we may infer, from the statement of AmmiiinuH MorccUinus, 
which will be cited in its place, that thoy were used as quarters for exploratory 
parties by Theodosius in the reign of Valcntiniim. 

From the reign of Severus the Roman power was fully established in Britain ; 
the imperial commanders were satisfied of the worthlea<^es!i of further eonquet^ts, 
whilst the barburiuns were deterred from renewed aggressions. Even the rebellion 
of Carausius, although for a time it isolated Britain from the rest of the empire, 
in no njspect altered the condition of the natives. The Itoman Icgioins were still 
predominant, although they oboyod a master whose power was limited to the 
island. After the death of Carausius and Aleotus the Bngantian city of Kbora- 
cum waH again the seat of an imperial court, lliero Constaotius died, and there 
Constantino assumed the purple. 

In the reign of Constanlius we first find the terra Pict« applied to the Calcdo* 

nians and the neighbouring tribes, and in that of his grandson of the same name, 

it sooms to have altogether superseded the earlier designation. In each of Ihcso 

reigns the northern barbarians gave some trouble ; in the latter they were joined 

b their incursions by the Soota, a kindred people from the opposite ©oast of 

Ireland. In the reign of Jovian wo read of a joint invasion by the Picts. Soota, 

and Saxons, to which are added another North British tribe, now first noticed, 

. the Attacotti.'' Under Vespasian the evil became so alarming as to threaten the 

^ St. Jenmo notiooa lh« AUaootti aa a British peo|>1», utd dcsoribes them a» feeding on human flcdu 
fiodiM of them wore inoofporated in tbo Boman snnr, both in Qaul and Italy, at the period ulivn Ui« 
Notilia wsa compiled, utd it waa in Gaul that they wen sogci Iij- Jerome. 
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stability of the Imperial dominioD. In the year 368 tbo Frankfi and Saxonfl 
ravaged the coast of Qaul, wliilst a simultaneous invasion of the British prorinoe 
vas undertaken by the confederate bnniis of Picts, Soots, and Attacotti. The 
akrming intcUigeuco was brought to the omporor that these savage tribes hod 
overrun nearly the whole country, and were threatening London itself; that in 
successive engagements they had defeated and slain the two chief railittiry oifioers, 
in whom was vested the command of all the gan-isons in the island — the " Duke 
of Britain " and tho " Count of the Maritime Tract," or, as ho was afterwards 
termed, of the " Sason Shore." Vespasian was in Gaul, which was itself menaced, 
and far irom the seat of government-, irom which effectual assistance might have 
been sent. He endeavoured, however, to give such aid m was in his power in 
the emergency. Tho most prossing want was of an officer to take the command 
in the place uf tlie deceai^ generals, and here he could only choose amongst his 
iiiimedittte attendants, Fi-om these ho selected Severus, "the t^ount of the 
Domestics," with general instructions to do the best he could under the ciroum- 
stanoes. Severus wiw shortly aftorwai-ds superseded by Jo'vinus, but nothing of 
moment was effected till the celebrated Theodosius was sent for, and entrusted 
with the chief command. Neither Severus nor Jo\'inu6 appear to have been 
accompanied by any troops, and Theodosius only took over with liim four corps of 
the "Palatine Auxiliaries," one of Batavians, another of Hemli, the third called 
the Jovii, tlie fourtli the Victoros. Embarking at IJoulogne, he landed iit Ilich- 
borough, itom whence he marched to IxindoD. All tbat Jovinus or his predecessor 
seem to have attempted was to defend this important position till the arrival of 
roinforoements, for all the neighbouring countrj' was in the hands of the enemy. 
On tho arrival of Theodosius he foiTDed his men into detachments, who, sallying 
forth, set ujjon the nuirauding parties of the enemy, whilst they were encumbered 
by the booty they had taken. In this way he defeated them in detail, and 
recovered on immense number both of prisoners and cattle. Then by a well-timed 
lenity, and the promise of pardon to all those who returned homo, he succeeded 
in greatly diniiniiihing the forces opposed to him. It was not, however, till the 
following year that ho had sufficiently recruited his forces to enable him with 
confidence to take the field. Ilis prudent measures were, however, crowned with 
complete success ; the barbarians were utterly defeated, and the province recovered. 
Then '* he restored anew tho cities and fortresses (eastra) suffering, indeed, from 
many injuries, but constructed for the maintenance of a long peace." 
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Having so fkr triumphaatly carriod out the objects of hia mission, his life was 
endangered by a conspiracy amongst some of the soldiers, who had been oorraptcd 
bj Vulentine, a man of high rank bat infamous ohuractcr, who, exiled from his 
countiy, had taken up his abodu in Hritoin. Thcodosiiis having fortimatcly 
obtained infonnation of the cooapinicy, caused Valentine and a few of the ring- 
loaders to bo arrested and punished, but with e<iual policy and generosity declined 
to proceed against the subordinate offenders. Ammianus MarcAlUous, who is our 
authority throughout for the above details, thus sums up his account of tho actions 
ofTheodoaiuB in Britain: — " Uuncc, turning hiinsolf to tho necessary correction of 
many things, all danger having been rcmorod, since it appeared evident that good 
fortuno dc{tcrte<l none of his undertakings, ho restored, as we have said, the cities 
and gorrisonod fortresses, and ho protected the frontier (Umitcs) with scouts 
(vigiliis) and pickets (pnctenturis): having recovered a province, which had been 
given up into tho hands of the enemy, ho rcstonMl it to its pristine state, so that 
by his means it both acknowledged a lawful governor, and was afterwards called 
Valcntia by tlio will of that prince, who thereby received a sort of ovation." 

Now, looking at the first clause of the abovo quotation, it appears evident that 
the "cities and garrisoned fortresses," of which the author had before told u«, are 
not described as being on " tho frontier," but tho '* vigilife " and " pnetonturee " 
are ; but Ilorsley has taken the whole together, as being on *' the fVontier," and 
ai^ea (as in such case he very well might), that that frontier must have been 
bounded by the Wall of Iladrian, and not by the VuUum of Antoniinis ; for it is 
perfectly evident, by the remains of the latter, that there never can have existed 
thero " cities and garrisoned fortreases, constructed (fundata) for tho maintenance 
of a long peace." Those remains show that tho Vallum must have been, as we 
know on the best authority it was, a mere earthwork. The unnecessary difBcuIty 
in which our great antiquarian would involve us is, that Voloutia must thus have 
been within the Wall of Iladrian^ and all beyond Pictish territory, which we 
know not to tiavo been the ease. The "citiee and garrisoncil fortxeasoe" were 
donbtloBs the Notitia stations, as well on the Wall of Hadrian as elsewhere, whilst 
tho vigiUo! and prffitentunc on the frontier were unquestionably on tho line of 
Antoninus' Vallum. It does not, however, follow that Thcodosius executed any 
works hero, or ttat he ever caused a spado to be put into the ground within the 
limits of Valentia, for " pnetentune," in its natural signification, appUos as 
plainly as "vigiliee" not to the station whore exploratory duties were performed. 
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but to tho parties who performed tliem ; nor does there appcaa- to be authority for 
rendering " praetentime " forts, in any case, although Ilorsloy has so UTUuiiatcd 
it, and hi.s iiiteqiretatiou haa since htwu followed u-ithout examination. 

The year 383 is memorable for the usurpation of ^taximus, who was first 
proclaimod emperor of Britain, and patitting over into Gaul was favourably receiTed 
by the legionn there, who wore disaffected to Gratian on oocotmt of his injudicicua 
preference of the barbarian warriora of the remote provinces to the Roman soldiers. 
Alanned by the success of 3i{axtinu3, whose reputation was founded on his service 
in Britain under Theodosius, Gratiau fled towards Italy to seek a refuge with hii« 
brother Valentininn II., but was overtaken and cLiin by an emissary of the 
usurper. Wliilst the two brothers, Gratian and Volentinian, shared the pronnees 
of the western empire, the eastern was goTomed by Theodosius, the son of tho 
former distinguished general of that name. To him Maximus addressed himself, 
extenuating his own misconduct, and attributing his elevation to the importuni- 
ties of tho troops, which it was neither easy nor safe to resist. His excuses were 
admitted, and ho was allowed lo retain the government of Britain, Oaid, and 
^lain, as the best meauis of sectuing to Valentinian, Italy and the other province^ 
which had fallen to his share. Even these terms, however, were insttfficient to 
gratify liis ambition, or to secure his quiescence. lie aimed at the coni|ue6t of 
Italy and the possession of ilome, the capital of the world. In these objects ho 
was successful, although his triumph i,vas of brief duration, and cost him his life. 

Gildas attributes the subsequent weakness and disasters of the British provinces 
to Maxiraus, who is said to have taken with him into Oaut, not only the military 
force, but all the native youth of Britain. There is nothing in the narrative of 
any of the imperial historians to lead to the belief that be was acoompcuiied by 
uuy considerable number of troops; nor luid he time to collect, still less means to 
tnmsport, the large military establishment which was then maintained in Britain. 
We know from Sozomen tiiat he did largely recruit his army from this island, but 
that was not for the invasion of Gaul, but of Italy, four years later. During the 
whole of that time it is pi-obeble that lencs were being raised, and witlidrawn to the 
continent, and that there is no great exaggeration in the statement that all the native 
youth were abstracted. When the legions were aftenvm-ds withdrawn, it can not 
be doubted that the previous draught on the indigenous resources of tlie country 
must have been severely felt, and all those evils may ha^e occurred which are so 
pathetically deplored by the Britlah historian, although ho is not strictly aceurate 
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in the preoeding details. The death of Maximus took place, a-d. 388, and 
Valentinian only survived him throe years. Theodosius, who for a sliort period 
held undivided sway over both diWaioiis of tho empire, died in 395, leaving his 
vast tcmtories to his two youthful sous, of whom Areadius became emperor of 
the east, Hoiiorius of tie west. During all this p*>riod, from the rise of Maximus 
to the doath of Theodoaias, wo have no notices of any oventa in Britain, except 
the incidental mention of the appointment of a governor, ChryMinthus. whose 
administration is spoken of in terms of approval. The first ton years of the reign 
of Honorius are equallj'' barren of recorded events as regards this island. 

In the year 406 Britain again appears, almost for the last time, in oonnection 
with the history of the empire of which it had so long formed a part, and which 
was now fast hastening to that dissolution to which it was destined from the 
contiunons attacks of the barlKuian nations on all sides. 

" The Vamials," says Zozimus, uniting with the Suevi and Alani, "greatly 
afflicted the Transalpine nations ; and having committed much slaughter, caused 
so great const«ruation. even to the armies in Britain, as to compel lliem, lest they 
Aould reach even themselves, to elect on emperor of their own." From this 
passage we learn that twenty years after the departure of Maximus there were 
still armies in Britain, and we may infer that they were not inadequate to defend 
the frontier from the Picts and Scots, or their apprehensions would hardly have 
been excited by dangers so remote as an invasion of the Yandats or Suevi. 

To proceed, however, with our narrative, " The soldiers who were serving in 
Britain having revolted, placed one Marcua on the imperial throne, and obeyed 
him as ndoi- in that country. Having dispatched him, however, for not assenting 
to their practices, they brought forward Gratian, and putting on him a purple 
robe and a diadem, they gave him an imperial guard ; but gi-owing dissatisfied 
witli him also, they deposed and slew him four months aflerwanls, and dehvered 
up the empire to Constantine." Orosius, who narrates these successive revolution* 
in nejirly similar terms, describes Gratian as " munieeps hujus insulie," that is, a 
citizen of a municipal town in Britain. Of Constantine he says, " Ue was selected 
from the very dregs of tho army, not for any merit or virtue, but simply for the 
prestige of his name." He appears, nevertheless, to have been a man of talent 
and promptitude, determined, at all events, to avoid tlio fate of his predecessors, 
by finding active employment for Ms disorganiacd followers. Crossing over to 
the continent^ he succeeded in conciliating all the troops north of the Alps. He 
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had the address also, partly bj good words, partly by his policy in detaining two 
kinsmen of tho eni|»oror as hostogM, to obtain for a time the acquieeccnco of 
Houorius in his participation in the cmpiro. Amidst great difficulties he main- 
tained his precarious pusition fonr years, falling at last a lictim to tho revenge of 
his lawful sovereign, whose captive relatives, for some reason or other, he had pnt 
to death. One act of great iraprudenoe contributed more than any tiling to his 
downfall, namely, his qnarrel with his general Geroutius. The' particulars are 
uiiconnecte<l with Itritisli histoiy, but the result is memorable as the proximate 
cause of tho scvercnoc of Britain from tho Roman empire. Tho following details 
are irom Zuzimus: "Oerontius, deeply incensed, and having gained over the 
soldiers, ui^ed tho barbarians who were among tho Celts, to revolt against Con- 
stantino, who was unable to oppose them In oonsequenec of the abseuce of the 
greater part of his troops in Spain. The barbarians beyond the Rhine also, 
ramging every thing at ploasuro, compelled tho inhabitants of the Britannie 
Islands, OS well as some of the Celts, to revolt from tho Roman empire and to live 
independent of it, no longer obeying the laws." "Thus the people of Britain, 
taking up arms and braving every danger, freed their cities from tlio invading 
liorbarians. Tho whole of Armorica alw, and other provinces of Gaul, imitating 
the Britons, liberated themselves in like manner, expelling the Roman prefects, 
and setting up a civil government aooording to their own inclinations. This 
defection of Britain and the Celts took place during the time of Constantino's 
usurpation, the barbarians rising up in conseiiuenoe of the neglect of the govern- 
ment." 

Wo have here a very distinct account of tho downfall of the Roman power in 
Britain, by a revolntion in which, for the first time, the legions took no part 
The inference is irresistiblo that the last legionary had followed Constantine to 
Gaul. That absence of military protection which Gildas ascribes to the act of 
Maximus is consistent with the state of affairs under Constantine. In the mean 
time, however, a generation had grown up. Those who were too young for the 
conscription of Maximus vci'e now adnit; and this is the population which, 
altJiough unused to war, "took up arms and, braving every danger, freed their 
cities from the barbarians." 

This revolution is clearly attributable to the desertion of the Britons by 
Constantine, and not to any desire on their part to abandon their allegiance to 
the imperial government On the contrary they appear to have been anxious to 
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leave themselves again under the protection of Honurius, &om which they had 
been forcibly withdrawn, not by their own act, but by iho mutiny of tlie legions, 
who then dominated over them. Honoriiis, however, was not to a condition either 
to covet extension of territory, or to afford thorn eliicicnt assiatanoe. He frankly 
renounced all claim to thoir future ohcdionco, and counselled them in Mcndly 
terms to make provision for their own defence. " Houorius baring sent letters to 
the states of Britain, counselling them to be watchful of thoir own socurity, and 
having rewanled his soldiers with the money sent by Heraclianus, lived in all 
imaginable caso." Such are the words of Zoziuiua, nor doct) any Oruek or Itomun 
historian notice any further intercourse between the imperial govcmmcut and 
Britain after this memorable renunciation of sovereignty, which took place 
A. J). 410. 

Our native historians mention three distinct applications to the Roman govem- 
mont for aid, all sulwecjuent to tbe death of Maximufl in 3S8, and one, if we are 
to credit the nanativc of Gildas, as late as the third consulship of iEtius, A.n. 447. 
Two of these applications, wo are told, were Buooessfiil, the third was made in 
Tain. On each of the former oocosiona a legion is reported to have been sent 
over, and afterwai-ds withdrawn, but this assertion is made on the assumption 
already referred to that Britain was left by Maiimus destitute of any military 
force. The circumstances which Gildas now relates are not, however, of a cha- 
racter to impress us with a favourable opinion of the authority of his previous 
statement, of the probability of which we have already expressed doubt*. To 
the legion first sent he attributes the construction of the " tuxf-wall " across the 
island, which we know to have been built ages before in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius ; to the second expedition he ascribes the wall of stone erected at a still 
earlier period by Uadrian, as weU us the fortra<ises on the Saxon shore, which 
he describes as " towers erected at iutenals along the southern coast, command- 
tag a prospect of the sea for defence against the invasion of the barbarians." 
Nennius, or tlie history wbiclt goes under his name, mentions the three embassies 
to Rome, and the aid rendered, but whether once or more docs not very plainly 
appear. He thus sxuns up his account : " Because of the oppression of the govern- 
ment the Britons slew the Roman comraandere, and then they a}iplied for aid. 
The Romans came to govern, to aid, and to avenge, and having despoiled Britain 
of her gold, her silver, and her brass, of costly apparel and of honey, they 
retuTDed home with great triumph." 

FABT 1. D 
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From such doubtful testimony it is satisfactory to turn to a oontempomydocn- 
meat which ilescribeH the stationa of Uio various (iivisions of the Koman army, not 
merely in Britain, hut throughout all Iho provinces as woll of the western as the 
eastern empires. Such a record we possess in the " Notitia Imperii," and if we 
were certain that the date ascribed to it f" ultra Areadii Houoriiquo tcmpora ") 
were correct^ the point in question would be at once settled, for the Notitia repre- 
Heots not the temporary sojourn of a single legion in Uritaiu, but the oontiiiuoua 
oocupation of the island by a large militai-y force. If we interpret the expression 
" beyond the times of Arcadius and Uonorius" to imply a date after the decease 
of both these emperors, we arc eajxied down to too late a period, for unquestion- 
ably no such force us is here represented existed in Britain in 425 ; hut if we 
construe "beyond the times" to signify "after the accession, and during the 
joint reign" of Ai'cadius and Ilonorius, such an interpretation will he found con- 
sistent with the interna) evidence afforded by the document itself. 

This constnietion would fix the period of the compilation between the year of 
the accession of the two emperors in 395 and the deatii of Aroadius in 408. That 
it was written after then- accession may ho inferred from the fact that sovei-al bo- 
dies of troops are noticed in it which derive their designations respectively from 
Arcadius and Ilonoiius. It is pussible, indeed, in the eastern empire, where the 
titles Arcadian* and Homriani occur five or six times each, and Tkeodosiani more 
than twenty times, that the whole may have been so named in compliment to 
Theodosiiis and his two sons, in tho roign of tho former. But tlie western 
empire was in the hands of Theodosius but a very short time before lus death, 
and there we neither find his name nor that of Arcadius given to a single cohort, 
whilst tliat of Ilonoritis occurs more than twenty times. It is im]K)s»ible to escape 
the conviction that the list ■was framed after the accession of Ilonorius, to whom 
the western empire was allotted. Two or tliree corps in the eastern empu-e are 
styled Theodotiaci, which seems to have been a compliment jiaid to Theodosius tho 
younger, those called after his grandfatlier being named Thcodosianj. If this be 
so, tho title would liardly be conferred before the year 402, when the infant prince 
was declared Crcsar in his thu-d year ; and tho Notitia must have been compiled 
after that event. An examination of the movements of tho legions usually sta- 
tioned in Britain will perhaps enable us to approximate still more nearly to the 
true date. Ftom the time of Antoninus Pius the number of these legions was 
throe, tbe stated quarters of which, when not in active service, were originally at 
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York, Chester, and Cacr-Leon, in Walca. The two latter stations had probably 
been abandoned as garrisons long before the age of the Notitia, for no portions of 
the island were less in ihhmI of military defence after the complete pacification of 
the province. One of these legions (the second) we find removed from Cacr-Leon 
lo Rhutupiflj, to guard the limit of the Saxon shore. The sixth legion, if not 
actually at York, was still in the northern province, under the command of the 
Duke of Britain ; but the twentieth legion formerly quartered at Chester is no 
wliere to be met with in the Notitia, cither in Britain, or in any other port of the 
empire. It is, however, very remarkahlc that the poet Claudian, in celebrating 
the Battle of Pollcntia, mentions the presence of a legion there, which had been 
withdrawn ftom the defence of the outposts of Britain against the Picts. This 
must have been the missing British legion, which had been first removed &om 
Chester to guard the frontier, probably to furnish the Vigitice and Pretmtwtt of 
Theodosius; and next reealled by the necessities of the state to protect the soil 
of Italy. May wo not then infiT with some degi-ce of oonfidcnw! that the Notitia 
was compiled in or about the year 403, the date of the battle of PoUentia, after 
the twentieth legion was withdrawn from Britain, but before any other fixed 
quarters were assigned to it. The revolt of ihe army in Britain, and the elevation 
of Constantine to tho purple, took place just three years later, when it is probable 
the new emperor withdrew the two remaining legions fn»m the island. 

Besides these, howPv<T, we have in tho Notitia a list of 44 forts garrisoned by 
bodies of auxiliaries, 3G of which were within the province of Maxima Ca-sari- 
euHs, if we have correctly dt^finod its limits. Of th(;se a large portion have been 
identified partly from tho occurrence of the same names in the Itinemry, and to a 
much greater extent from inscriptions. Ample illnstrations of these will bo found 
in the last volume of ^Ir. Hodgson's History which he lived to jmblish, and which 
remains a monument of his industry and intelligence, and a storehouse of mate- 
rials for future students in Roman antiquities.' Such inscriptions as have been 
since discovered will he noticed hereafter. 

Whether the auxiliaries accompanied tho legions on their departure from Bri- 
tain may well be doubted. Many of them hail occupied the same stations from 
the time of Iladriaii, and must, by intermarriages and association, have become 
completely identified with the general population in feelings and interests, and it 
is probable that they were ultimately merged with the natives under the common 
name of Britons. 

' Hist- Sonh., Part II. Vol iii., pp. 163-»00. 
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Having said ttus muoh with regard to the Notitta, a few remarks on tho Itinerary 
of Atttoniatta may not bo inappropriate before concluding this notice of the Roman 
period. That it was compiled in the time of one of tho Antonincs is universally 
admitlcd, but this allows a margin of many years from tlie accession of Antoninus 
Pius, A.0. 138, to tho death of Elagabulus, in 222. Horsley, whose opinion is 
alwuyii entitled to respect, is inclined to attribute it to Curacullo, and gives his 
reasons as follows : — " Antoninus Pius and Caracalla are the two principal candi- 
dates, and I should chuso to give my vote to the latter. Caracalla was some years 
in Britain himself, and seems to have had the best opportunity of any of the 
Roman emperors of knowing this island. The limits that are settled in the 
ftiaerary suit better the time of Carucalla, and the peace mado by him than that 
of Antoninus Pius, For this latter built tho Roman wall in Scotland, and yet we 
have no stations in the Itinerartf which are within forty miles of that wall. The 
wall tlutt was built by Sovcrus, the father of Caracalla, is in tho Xortb of Eng- 
land, and there are not above two or three stations in the Itinerary advancwl be- 
yond this wall, and these too at no great distance from it." The first argument, 
derived from the local knowledge of Caracalla, would hare had weight if the 
Itinerary had been confined to Britain, but can only have been urged by the able 
writer in momentary forgetfiilness that the work extended to the whole Roman 
empire. 

The real question at issue is, docs the survey correspond more accurately with 
the state of the empire under Antoninus Pius, or Caracalla? Horsley 
assumes that Sovorus, in fortifying the frontier of Hadrian, abandoned the more 
extended limit of Antoninus, a view which for many ycai-s was adopted in defer- 
onoe to his authority, but which has few advocates at the present day. On no 
other assumption, however, con CoracaUa's claim to the authorehip of the Itinerary 
be maintained. On the other hand, although tho limits of tho Itinerary do not 
correspond with those of the British provincu at the close of the reign of Anto- 
ninus, we have much better evidence that they did so at its commencement, than 
at any period of the reign of any other emperor. Tho projection, moreover, of a 
general smrey of the lines of commmiicatiou throughout the Roman empire is 
surely more in accordance with the enlarged views of Antoninus than the brutal 
ferocity of CaracalU. 

Whatever diffcrcuee of opinion has existed as to the date of this record, there 
can be none as to its importance, presenting as it docs the siirest groundwork 
for the investigation of the Roman topography of our island. The Wall of Ha- 
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(irian forms the general line of the nortlieni boundaiy, but on each of the grput 
roads are advanced imsta considerably beyond. Both these roads, the one from 
Brcmcnium, tlio other ikmi Btatum Huljpum, point to York, the grand centre of 
nonimunication botiireen the north and soalh of the island. The details of these 
routes, OS veil as the examination of another (the tenth Iter) which pattKci throagh 
Manchester in a northern or north-westerly direction, will be found in Mr. 
Hodgson's volume above refen-ed to.* Investigators are often disappointed in 
□ot finding tiaecs of the stations on these hues of communication, even when 
there can be no doubt within a mile or two of their position ; but it must bo re- 
membered that, although the routes, laid down in the Itinerary, passed tlirough 
nearly all the principal towns and military posts, yet where a considerable distance 
inten'ened between town and town, it would be necessary to establish some accom- 
modation for parties to halt and re&osh thomsetvcs. These liulting posts naturally 
find a place in the Itinerary, just as single houses, where the traveller had to 
change horses, were recorded in our modem road-books, as well as the towns 
which lay upon the line. Of the towns and military stations some remains are 
generally to be found, but we can not suppose that in the intermediate stages 
buildings of so permanent a character were erccte*!, as to leave any trace of their 
existence after the lai)se of so many oenturies. 

Great confUsion has been created by the indiscriminate application of the term 
" Soman Station," to every place which has been occupied by Uio Itomans, for 
whatever purpose. The Notitia stations were all strong garrisoned forts, and in 
most instances, oxoept where their sites Iiave been occupied by large modern towns, 
indubitable traces of their existence still remain, the difficulty generally being 
rather in the identification of tlie remains with the name in the Aofitia, than in 
aaecrtaining the existence of a station. As regards the Jiiturari/, on the other 
hand, the geographical information was originally so precise, that, notwithstanding 
the endless corruptions in the numerals which represent the milee, there is seldom 
much difficulty in identifying any town exhibiting marks of Eomon origin ; but 
we seek in vain for enduring renmins of every intervcnuig post-liouse which has 
boea dignified with t!ie title of an ItitKrar^ Staiion. 

Equally fruitless is their search who expect to find visible indications of all the 
dtics mentioned by Ptolemy. His enumeration, it must be remembered, was 

^ Hist. North., Port II.. Yo). iti., p. IGO. S4« alno the nmuka of the fami; author in the nott^ 
to hb [Ktcm of LoDgoricum. 
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intoided to comprifio tho towns of t)ic> oativo tribes, not tho settlements of tho 
Roman oonqueror*. lu atony instances theae are identical, as we may perceive by 
a comparison of Ptolemy vitb the Itinerarif, and in a very few cases with the 
Notitia. Where this ih not m, the indications to bo ttougbt for, if any remain at oil, 
are of a very different character from the remains of a Bomnn town or a Roman 
villa. I'^rthworkti, and sometimev the circular foundationfl of half undergronud 
cabins have led to the discovery of ahat has possibly bccu the rude capital of a 
British tiibc ; and a yet more faithful guido to the localities in which the natives 
congregated when living, exists in many casesi in the yet iinprofaned reponitories 
of their dead- 
It may be noticed, that no allusion has beon made in the preceding pageo to the 
oommentaries which paw under the name of Ilichartl of Cirenoester, from which, 
if genoine, something might have been culled. On this head little need be added 
to what has been already advanced by Mr. llodgtion against the authority of that 
work.' One remark only may bo hazarded, that whereas in other cases sufficient 
jealously has been shewn as to the admituucn of any cndence without the amplest 
pi-elimioiiry scrutiny, antii^tiarians have been content to assume the genuineness 
of this production until the contrary is proved. Silently and steadily, however, 
tho conviction is spreading, that for upwards of a century many of the ablest 
writers on Konutn antiquities in Britain, especially in Scotland, have been tho 
dupes of an ingenious impostor. 



P.8. On dio toth ItCT of Antoninus. The oondderatioa bealowpd npon the 10th Iter by Mr. 
Hodgson WM ooafinnl to tho northern portion of its route, nor indeed up to the period wlieu he wrote 
hia lost volume, hiul any difT-roncc of opinion beni expressed ns t^ its counie Irom the southern boim- 
doty of aociuot Northunibcrlund, by Uanclicster and Ribchflstcr, to Urcrborough, near Kirkby Lons- 
dale. Tbo diiBcultios wora assumed to bo oonflood to the stntions north of Ovetborough. 

lIojiolitistAr oDcurs in ongtlior It«r (tho 2nd) as well as in tbo 1 0th, and in there di-Mgnat^ Mamu- 
<uuai or Uonuciuin, and descnbvd as 18 nules distant troia Condato, the next station to tlio Aoulb. In 
the loth Iter olso Condnte onaurs, and tho next station, at tho eame distance of 16 miles north, U Han- 
winitim. 

It is not wondert^il, therefore, that Ittoncaniam bos been identified by all our elder antiquaries with 
lloiQui-jum, and the nito of tuiub fixed at Mtmcliwter. Again, the next station but one tu the north of 
Uuicnniuin is Bremetonooum, u numv to acialy roeombling Urometenraount, in tho Notitia, that il is 
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difflouU to difwt aBMcir or the idva Ihul the two nun«a are flubataotiallj uieDtical and both bdong to 
the aaoH plnoe- Now Brcinotoi)ra«um of tho Notltia is [waved by an iiuoripliaii to be st Blbchatar. 
and a utrong piwuniption U nt»«d that BrcraetoBacam, of the Itiacrarj, b alao then; eapeciallr ■■ 
tlie actual dutancc fmm Uundiecter to Bibchester conofpoods, irith sufflrient amnracy, with the Ilino- 
rary dUtanco fixnn Munctiniiim to BtvoiManaciuii. 

The reoent wveatigatiou of tiro gistlcnioti rcmdcnt at Wamn^^oD, Ur. Robun and Mr. Beamoiit, 
have fixed the site of Coiidat« at a plocQ called Stockton H^ath, on the Cheafairo aids of the Ueney, at 
DO {-real distance from the town in which ^h«y rende. Further than thia, tmeea of a Boman road 
hare been discoTorcd at intorvidn nenrly in th« line of tbe modem highway which pasaea thiei^ 
Warrington, by Wigiui and Pmton, to I.anciuitrr, nnd the claims of this road to be ooondcred the tnie 
original of tlio lOUi Iter liarc b<H-Q c-iiroruid ivith groat ability by Kr. Robeon and Others. 

This theory invoiro* the abau<loiim(nit of the assatnption that UaaDDtiiiuii of the 10th Iter is identi- 
cal with Mamucium of the 2ud, and that Bnim^tonncum of tho Itinerary is tho satoe place aa Brerae- 
teoracum of tho XoLitia. It implies iJm tlie uxixtcnc^ on tiro nearly parallel linca of toad, of two 
placee who«e nanica m nearly reacmble each other tu UomuRium luid Ikf aacnniDm ; and again of two 
others ao similar as Bremetauaoam and Breinotonacum. 

These may not be lufieaent reaaona for rejecting Mr. Robaon'a views, but they ore strong grounds for 
not admitting tbcia without mo«t carerul scrutiny. 

It it not enough to thow & fair and n-ell-defioed Boman rood, in order to claim for it a place in the 
Itinenijy of Antoninua. On tlie eonljary, «ome of the moat magnificent Kpocimen* of the inipcnol 
highways ore unnotieed in that document, and were undoubtedly of later ccmatraetioB. Of thia vo 
bavc a striking inatoiioe in tiw. Roman rood from IJncoLn northwards to the Humbvr. 

The oiliest road* indeed weiv ])rDbub1y ttiuM vrhleh were leaat disUnguisbcd for their mognificcoce; 
they getiondly paved through on upland uountry, where the rirers were crossed with facility, near 
their tourcot, and costly bridge* were thus avoided. In the long pwiod of Boman domination, subse- 
<]Dont to the reign of Antojiinus Piu», there waa abundant time to substitute or to add level lines of 
cea«t rood, wbcie hilly (met* alone prcriousty existed ; and during that period it is probable the road 
by Wgirington to Loncastrr wki liiid out, after tbc rewMircee of the country were developed, and the 
oanstruotioD of bridges and utlier heavy engim-oring worka no longer pieeeoted sn inanrmountable 
obstoole. 

This opinion is further conlirmed by the aecouni funushed by Mr. Robaon, of the formation of the 
rood-way, which he repnwciita an constructed of looM stones and gravel, whereea Ibe Bugority at letst 
of tlifi older roads, wherever they are met with intact, present a paved eurlacc. 

On the whole, the balance of probability seems to be in &Toar of the riews of tho older ontiqnariaiUb 
who placed Manchester and Bibcheater on the tOth Iter; bat tiie balanoo of oridcncc may yet bo ro- 
renwd, if a line ttota Lancaster diould henafler be traoed northward, agrefdng with that It<T in its 
detoiK and it should bo foond impossible to connect OTcrboroagb with any corretponding nortlicm 
route. Under any woumstanees, the disooreries of Mr. Bobson and other setire members of the Uis- 
torioal Society of Lancashire and Cheshire are of great teIim, aod will probably lead to tho ultimate 
aoIotioD oi this most difficult problem, by diiecting to it an amount of atteotion which has bitlicrto 
been donnant. 

In endeavouring to rander istrUigible the merits of this oontnrvo^, it bos been found coDTcoicnt to 
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reveise the order of tlie atationa as they occur in tiie Ituienuy, commenciiig at the south end ingtead of 
from the north, and thus eecuring an ascertained startiiig point. With regard to Hxe inscription by 
which Bibcheater is identified with Bremetenracum, the editor may be permitted to refer to a paper of 
his own in the ArohKologia .£liaiia, vol. vr. page 109, and to Br. firuce's remarks on the same inscrip- 
tion in the Journal of the Archeeological Institute, vol. xii. p. 225-7. 

As regards the ^Eoman road &om Warrington to Lancaster, the reader is referred for further informa- 
tion to a series of most interesting papers in the Transactions of the Historical Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, vol. ii. p. 27, vol. ii. p. 34, vol. viii. p,127. 
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CHAPTER n. 
"WTTEN AXI) BY WHOM WAS THE ROMAN WALL BUILT? 



TnB iraincnse fortification known now as the Itomau Wall must have matcmlly 
influenced the destinies of the tribes in it£ vicinity for several centuries. The 
questions, When was it reared, and by whom was it planned ? arc of some im- 
[Kirtaucc in investigating tlin ancient condition of Northumberland. Various 
answers have been given to them. Horslcy conceives that most of the stationary 
camps on the line of the Wall and the northern mound of tlic Vallum are to bo 
aacribed to Agricola ; the ditch of the Vallum and the ramparts to the sonth of 
it to Hadrian ; and the stone Wall, with the ditch on its northern margin, to 
Sevenis. Other writers, amongst whom is Beda, relying chiefly upon the 
authority of Gildas, tell us that the Wall of Sovenis was not of stone, but a ram- 
part *' made of sods, cut out of the eaiih, and raised above the ground all round, 
like a wall, having in front of it the ditch whence the sods were taken, and 
strong stalccs of wood fixed upon itj; top."' "The strong stone wall," " which 
is still to be seen," he says, was built " not far from the trench of Severus," 
after the Romans had abandoned the Island, by a Roman legion, who, at the 
earnest entreaties of the liritous, came to assiitt them in rcpcUiug the aggression 
of the Picts and the Soots.^ Another opinion has been entertained, and at this 
Mr. Hodgson arrive*! during the preparation of his last volume ; it is, that the 
whole of the works, with the exception, perhaps, of a few of the stations, which 
may have been erected by Agricola, are the work of Hadrian, 

The opinion adopted by Beda and most of the modiseval writers, that the stone 
structure, " the remains of which still astoaish the beholder," was erected after tho 
neoessities of the imperial city had compelled the ahandomnent of Britain may 
at oBce be relinquished as unworthy of credit. The scheme is too vast in its 

• Boda's Eccl. UMt, B. l, c 5., Dr. GiltV Tnuulatioo. » Ibid , fi. >., c 13. 
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oonceptioD, and too difBcult of execution, to have its origin in a period of such 
gencrul and torriblo disaster. We are the more entitled to do this, since Beds 
makes a similar statement respecting the wall between the estuaries of the Forth 
and Clyde ;' of which we have deoisive proof, both from classic history^ and the 
testimony of inscriptions,' that it was reared in the reign uf Antoninus Vim. 

Confining oorselTos, then, to the other opinions enunciated, let us &rst of all 
iavostigato the question, Wore the stationar)' camps per Uneam Valli the work of 
Agrioola ? Ilorsloy says, " It is erideat that there have been thieo different 
pr(Btentur(E erected here at different times, and by different persons ; the first of 
which was a series of forts, placed quite cross the country. ^Vud thin, I appre- 
hend, was done chiefly by Julius Agricola." ..." The series of stations from 
beside Cousins's house to Bownoss, was certainly prior to the walls ; and the 
greatest part, though not all of them, were most probably built by Agiieola.*' Ho 
goes on to establish liis point thus : " It is certain, &om the express testimony of 
Tacitus, that Julius Agricola built such a row of forts quito cross the country in 
Scotland. And it is certain that Antoninus Pius built his wall just along the sacao 
track. So Hadrian first, and then Severus, seem to have done the like here in the 
North of England, canying ou their waits along the series of stations or forts 
which had been erected before. For this reason wo find the course of the wall 
directed, as much as it well could be, from station to station, and making i»me 
turns with no other view, but to come up to and fetch in a station ; Sevenw's 
wall generally foiling in with the north rampart and Hadrian's with the south ; 
though sometimes both the one and the other fall in with the middle. In some 
jarticular cases they both keep ou the north side, and touch not the station at all. 
.... Bat, on the contrary, there is not one of these stations which is all of it 
on the north of Severus's wall, though the case be different in relation to Hadi-ian's. 
. . . There is another very strong arginnent to prove that the stations per liaeam 
ValU wore at least more ancient than Severus's wall ; and tliat is, there have been 
insoriptions found in these stations of a more ancient date than tho reign of 
Sevcrus. So the curious inscription foimd in Benwell fort, was erected in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, who is mentioned in it.'' ' 

Horsloy's argument for eupposiug tho north agtjer of the Vallum to be the 
work of Agricola, is as follows : " The only appendage that could well be expected 

■ BtMlu's Ecc. Hint., B. t., c. 13. * CajjtLoliiiiu, quoted in the Monumentu HUtorica, p. Ixt. 
• Brit Rouaua, p. 1^8. 'Itrit. UomniiA, pp. 08, 99. 
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to tiiis pratentura of stations is a military way. And I think it can scarce be 
imagined that this oould be wanting, espociaHy if Jiilius Agricola (who is sup- 
posed to have lud most of our military wayft) built those forts crotts the isthmus. 
Yet I know not of any vestige or appcai-ance of such a way (except ttom Walwick 
ChostcTS to CaiTOran, and from Cambeck to Stanwix) unless we suppose the 
large agger on tho north side of Hadrian's ditch to have been it. This is much 
broader than ever Uadrian's vallum seems to have been, and what I think re- 
markable and curious, though hitherto not observed, is the frequent coincidence of 
this itggcr with the military way belonging to Scvonis's wall."* 

Before proceeding to examine Horeley's arguments, the modesty of his language 
is worth noticing. Ho states nothing dogmatically, but evidently seems to regard 
tho whole question as being at beat but a balanciog of probabilities. If, therefore, 
in maintaining the position, that Hadrian is the author of the whole design, it 
should be found impossible to reconcile every fact with tho theory, the Uieory 
need not on that account bo rejected ; it is but in tho position which the more 
judicious advocates of the rival hypothesis admit theirs to be. 

Horeley's position, that "the series of stations was certainly prior to" the 
stone Wall cannot be a»iailcd. Several of the stations which remain in the most 
perfect state — such as Borcovicus, JEeica, and Amboglanna — have evidently been 
built before the Wall, and made independent of it. The comers at their north- 
oast and north-west angles, where the great Wall joins them, are rounded off in 
the same way as thcJr southern comers are, which are quite independent of it. The 
walls of the stations, too, are for the most part constructed of smaller stones than 
the great Wall. Whibtt admitting the prior existence of tho stations, it is not, 
however, necessary to suppose that they were reared one hundred and thirty 
years before the Wall. They may have preceded the Wall by but a very brief 
spaee. When the troops charged with tho erection of the mural barrier took up 
their position in the country, it would be oKiential that they should erect fortresses 
for their own security. Tho construction of the stationary camps would be their 
first, duty, and it being fulfilled, they oould with comparative security and some- 
what at leisure proceed with the mural line. The smallness of the stones of the 
station walls as compared with thoso of the great AN all is consistent with tho sup- 
position of their having been built in baste. 

We may now ask ia there any historical proof for supposing that Agricola 

* Brit. Bool, p. A9. 
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constructed a chain of forts across tlio mural Istlimus ? It Tos probably in the 
Bocond year of Agrioola's sojourn in Britain (a.d. V'J) that he over-ran the district 
afterwards occupied by tho Wall. The foilowiug passage in tho life of Agricola 
by his relatiro Tacitus most likely refers to the forts of this district : " Quibtu 
rehiu mulUe eivUalea, quw in ilium diem ex <eqm egerant, datis ohidibui, tram poiu- 
ere et pra-iidiis cmteUisque cireuindaUCy ttotta ralione curague^ ul nulla ante Bri- 
iatmite nova pars inlaefgsita transient." ^ " By these measures, many states which 
till tluit day bad acted on the defensive, gave hostages, luid their hostility aidde 
and were environed with stations and castles with so much calculation and caroy 
that no part of Britain hitherto unnotictxl could escape unmolested." ' 

This passage gives no authority for supposing that tho Btrougholda erected by 
Agricola in his second campaign formed a c/iain across the isthmus of tlio north of 
Kngland. It simjily states that Agi'icola dispersed hin fortA in such a way as best 
to overawe the people whom he had subdued during the course of the summer. 
As his firet campaign was spent in Wales, the second would bo employed in suh- 
duing the more southerly as well as the more northerly portions of the region 
tenanted by the Brigantes. With so extensive a district to occupy he would not 
construot seventeen or eighteen fort« on the line between the Solway and the 
Tyne. It may well bo questioned whether he would have time to rear so many 
tliroughout the entire country of the Brigantes, and whether he would have troops 
to garrison them. Two or three, placed neai" the principal lines of march betwocu 
tho north and the south, would be as many as he would have time for in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the lower isthnms. Others would lie planted to the south of 
it, pi-ohably on the great lines of road, and especially at those points (such as the 
passage of rivers) where the movements of a hostile force could be most easily 
impeded. The account which Tacitus gives us of the way in which the following 
winter was spent, confirms the view now taken. He tells us that the newly sub- 
dued people " were jirivately advised and publicly assisted in building temples, 
market places, dwelling houses." ....*' The sons of tlie chiefs wore taught the 
liberal arts" . ..." By degrees they appi-oachcd the charms of the vices — tho 
porticos, the baths, the sumptuous banquets ; and what these simple people called 
politeness, was only a link of their slavery." * Although the stations on the 
Wall do contain some features approaching the elegant, their general character is 
rough and warlike. Secuiily rather than luxury has been studied. In this 
» Vit. Agric-, cap. 20. ' Hilt. Sor., U., iii., 167. ^ Hiat. Nor., II., iii., 157. 
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respect they contrast strongly with the sfatioos in the south of the tcmtory occu- 
pied by the Brigautes, such as ICbonicura and Isimum. It is to these (amongst 
others) that Tacitus probably refers in the passage now quoted, rather than to 
camps such as Prooolitia, Borooricus, and .^ica. 

Uorsley seems to place no reliance upon this passage of Tacitus, for he does not 
quote it. Uc, however, refers to the practice of Agrioola in the Upper Isthmus, and 
infore tljat what he did between the Forth and Clyde, he would do between the 
Tyno and the Solway. "Itisoertain," ho says, "fiy)m the express testimony of 
Tacitus' that Julius Agricola built such a row of fort« quit* cross the country in 
Scotland. And it is certain that Antoninus Pius afterwards built his wall just 
along the same track. So Iladrianfirst, and then 8eveni«, seem to hare done the 
like here in the North of I-Iugland, carrjing on their walls along the series of 
staliouH or forts, which Imd been erected before."" When Uorsley is compelled 
to resort to analog}' rattier than to the direct testimony of Tacitus, it must 
be conceded that the historical CTidcncc for a chain of forts built by Agricola 
is very feeble. But does Horsley suppose that all the stations (or the larger 
part of them) on the Antoninc Wall were erected by Agricola, and that the con- 
necting line of wall was all that Antoniue did ? The length of the line is 
about twenty-seven lilnglish miles," and on it there are nineteen" stations. Is 
it oonceirablc that Agricola, when eontemplating the entire subjugation of 
Scotland, would plant forts so thickly upon this isthmus ? A small portion of 
them would be sufficient to secure the safe conduct of his own troops north- 
ward and southward, and effectually to repress the movements of the enemy ; 
and more than this, he would have uo occasion to attempt, for whilst he con- 
tinued his progress into the nnx^sses of Scotland, the foe would be more bent upon 
the annihilation of the main body of his troops, than upon the reeovery of terri- 
tory which he had left in his rear. Numerous inscriptions have be<en found in the 
stations on the Antoninc AVall, as well as upon the Wall itself, and their uniform 
testimony is, that Antoninus Pius was the builder of the one as well as the other. 
Whatever works, therefore, Agrioola may have oonstructod upon the Upper Isthmus, 
they must have been insigniiicant in comparison with those afterwards reared 

' Chta H SoMria-.^iywh tttranm tfstio dtrrmmtur, tfuod turn jtnttidiit Jirm»biititr...iuiiin«lii 
ttivt M ^iam imm/om hf»lihiu~-Tor Clota and Bodotria are Wpanted by a nnnw quee of land, 
«hi£h wu then fiirtiAed witli ganboitt— (be eDCmy txdng dima as it were tato cnotiwr ialRiid. Fii. 
dfrie., t. 23. 

- Bril. Rom., p. 9fl. > Stvart's Caledonia Bomatia, p. 3B3. ■ Slnnrt's Calcdtwia Komaao, p. 2S2. 
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by Lollitu Urbious, in the name of his imperial master, Antoninus Fins. If this 
ressoniug be correct, analogy will not wamint ua to cxpoct, in the Lowor 
lathmus, a thickly set chain of forts reared by Agricola. 

It is in vain tliat tliat wo turn to otber Boman historians for information upon 
this subjoct. Even Ptolemy in his Geography of Britain is silent respecting any 
chain of forts or barrier of any kind IxjtWGen the TjTie and the Solway. Uo doG» 
not name one of the siationcs per Uneant Valli. 

We now turn to the nature of the works themselves. Uorsley thinks they 
affbrd proof that the stations were orocted prior to both Mtunts and Vallum. He 
aays ; ** We find the course of the Wall directed, as much as it well could bo, 
&om station to station, and making some turns wttti no other view, but to come 
up to and fotch in a station ; Sorcrus's wall generally falling in with the north 
rampart and Hadrian's with tJie south." 

Until the very accurate surrey of the mural region made by Mr. Maclimchlau, 
under tho auspices of the Duke of Korthumberland, is published, it is necessary to 
discuss this subject with caution ; but the great, features of the line are sufficiently 
distinct to enable the ordinary wayfarer to understand them. 

Tho first observation that will strike the st uilout who is examining this subject, 
is that several of the stations are in sitimtions which manifestly show that they 
were made for the Wall, and not tho Wall for them. The stations of Procolitia, 
Borcovious, and iElsica, in the centre of tho lino, can only have been erected for 
the accommodation of the soldiery manning the Wall. They possess no natural 
advantages beyond this purpose ; they comiiiaud no defile. Vindolana, which is 
situated in the same district, and is about a aiile to tho south of the Wall, may 
hare been one of Agricola's forts. It is planted in a sheltered but strong posi- 
tion, and commands a pass of some importance. An active garrison stationed 
hero would be able to keep in check all the enemies who were likely to enter that 
part of the country during Agricola's absence in ScotJand. 

Again, some of the stations are in such close contiguity with others, that we 
cannot conceive how they should have an existence during a period when the oon- 
qacst of the island was but in progress. Segedunum, for example, at the eastern 
extremity of tho Wall, is but three miles distant from Pons ■.'Elii, and Condercum 
sgaia is but two miles &om Pons iElii on its western side. Two at least of 
these three stations must owe their oxistonce to tho Wall. \\'ere we to proceed 
in this manner throughout tho whole of tlie stationea per lineatn Vailt) many lin^ H 
in Agricola's chain of forts would disappear. 
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Fxirther, whatever may bo said of an occasional dtTergence of the Wall from 
ita uatural course to meet a local difficulty, or to como up to a statioo, it cannot 
bo doubted that it has, on tho whole, been ooaductod according to a uniform prin- 
ciple from sea to sea. If we refer to Horsley's General Map of the Wall, oppo- 
site page 158 of the Briiannia RomttRu^ we will seo at a glanco that it has been 
the object of the engineer of tho Barrier to cany his defences along the northern 
'border of the nver basins, communicating with tho cstuoncs of tho Tyne 
and the Solway. Another object kept in view by the engineer of the works, with 
which every one must be acquainted who has traverecd the lino, ospooiolty in its 
ooutral ports, has been to tako every {Hiiutble advantage of the inequalities of the 
surface of the ground for strongtliomng his dofeucos aguinst tho nortli. The 
works accordingly moke for tlie b:ualtio ridge which, between Sewingshiclds and 
Can-oran, traverses the country. Hero, though the Vallum pursues a compara- 
tively humble and direct course, the Mums — the principal barrier against the 
N^orth — pursues ao over-varying lino, changing its direction without scruple 
whenever it is necessary, to seize the edge of a precipitous crag. Such seem to 
have been two of the principles acted upon by tho engineer of the Wall, and we 
cannot doubt but that ho would have made them the Uutis of his operations had 
Agricobi not roared a single camp in the district. If, however, in carrying 
them out, he found a whole series of camps ready to receive the garrisons neces- 
sary to man tho Wall, ho must have been fortunate indeed. 

Tho questions to be decided (according to the greater amount of probability 
attaching to cacli) arc. Were the Vallum and Murus made to pureuo their present 
route because Agrioola had previously planted a chain of forts there, or were they 
taken over a line of country where they could best fidfil the purpose of their 
oonstruotioD irrespective of any previous erections? It has indeed been said, 
that OS tho object of Agrioola, Iladrian, and Severus, was the same, a similarity 
of policy would dictate a similar lino of fortification. The remark would have 
force if tho circumstances of the generals had boon tho same, and the means em- 
ployed by them had been similar. Agrioola, still pureuing a career of conquest, 
sought only to sccuro the country in his rear until his return, and, as is uni- 
versally aduutted, he made use of detached forts, not a continuous line of fortifi- 
cation. Iladrian, on the other band, was dealing with a country which, for forty 
years, had been subject to Borne ; and, his object being tho solidification rather 
than the extension of his empire, he was at leisure to adopt more systematic 
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mca8iirc9 for suppressing intestine tnniult and repelling foreign a^rcsiion, than 
it was poiuible for Agrioolu to do in his second or third campaign. The sume 
observations apply to Scvcrus, wbo attempted the subjugation of the whole of 
Scotland. 

But we are not called upon ty Horslcy merely to suppose that Agricola, in tho 
year 80, Hadrian, in tlie year 120, and Severus, in the year 207, severally hit 
upon the same line of fortification, but that Uadrian, in drawing his ditch and 
agger up to the previously existing chain of forts reared by Agricola, generally 
joined them at or about their southern nimparts, and Severus as uniformly brought 
his line of defence up to their northern rampart*. Is it not remarkable that in 
but few instances the Vallum ascribed by Horsley to ITadrian secures a station 
against nurthoni aggression ; and is it not eq^ually remarkable, that in no one case 
does the Wall ascribed to Severus neglect to secure the whole or at least the greater 
part of each station from attack in this quarter ? Boeii ihe passage of Tacitus, 
respecting the forts of Agricola in the Upper Isthmus, and does the fact, that the 
Wall occasionally makes '* some turns with uo other vievr but to come up to and 
fot<;h in a station," furnish us with sufficient evidence for crediting all that tho 
theory requires of us ? To most minds it «41l probably seem insufficient. 

The eireuinstaacc that the Wall does not always come up in a dJreet manner to 
ft station, must not be supposed to militate very seriously against the theory 
which ascribes all the work?) to one design ? It is probable that unskilled labour 
was largely used in their construction — it is certain that forests covered large 
tracts of the countrj' traversed by them, and we have sufficient evidence for sup- 
posing that tho Wall was begun in several points at onee ; — can wo be surprised 
then if the line had to be "helped" a little in some of it^s sectional ports as it 
came up to a terminal poiut? In many of our modiaival buildings there are occa- 
flional aberrations from strict rule where there can be no doubt of unity of plan. 
For example, in the chapel of the Nonnan Keep of Newcastle-upon-Tyne the ribs 
of the \'aulted roof in several instances make but a distant approach to tho corbels 
intended to support them. 

But as though the probabilities of the case were not sufficiently strong against 
this theory, further demands are made upon our ercdenoc. A chain of forts ox- 
tendiug iVom sea to sea could not exist without a road of communication between 
them. Horsley readily acknowk-dgcs this, and says : " I know not of any vestige 
or appearance of such a way (except from M'alvick Chestors to Carvoron and 
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Camboek to Stanwicks), uuless wo suppose the large agger on the north side of 
Hadrinn's ditch to have been it." lie then ^ves some reasons for RUpposing this 
to have been the case. Without entering, however, upon the minutisD of the 
point, an appeal may at onoe be made to the works themselves, which in many 
places still exist in a Ktate approaching to perfection. It will be found that the 
north agger docs not, in the majority of instances, differ in size or form or sub- 
stance ftxjm the south agger — that in many places it is rough, and unfit to serve 
the purposes of a road — that, though, in many cases, it, as well as the south agger, 
consists of a mass of loose stone (the materials thrown out of the fosse), it is on* 
paved, — uud that in form and construction it differs entirely from the military 
way which ran in a direct line fn)m Walwick Cheaters to Carvoran, and from 
that which still accompanies the Wall fr-om Sewingshields to \V'alltown. Surely if 
it be essential to the theory that the stations on the Wall are the work of Agri- 
oola, that the north agger of the Vallum should be regarded as tlie military way 
belonging to them, there are considerable obstacles to its reception I 

But we are not yet free from the difficulties of the cutte. If the southern 
mounds of the Vallum be the work of Hadrian — a work constructed independently 
of the stone Wall, and eighty years before it — a niiUtaiy way must be provided 
for this fortification. 

Here, again, AgricoU is supposed to come to the Emperor's help, and Hadrian 
haH nothing to do but to adopt the road which Agrieola had previously made 1 
There is one obstacle to this supposition, which Horsley saw, and has fairly stated. 
He says, " The inaiu objeotion against its (the nortlt amor's) being a militarv way 
is, that it lies all the way on the north, or enemies' side, with respect to Hadrian's 
vallum and ditch." Is it nece*iBary to pursue this subje(;t fiirther? Is not this 
objection fatal ? 

If the line of argument we have adopted be correct, Agricola's defences would 
not equal in number the stations cm the line of the Murus, and, as has already 
boon observed, thoy may he sought for on the great roads leading northward rathra 
than on the basaltic heights in the centre of Northumberland. Cilomum (Wal- 
wick Chesters), which is not hx from the Watling Street or I'^utem line into Scot- 
land, may have been one of Agricola's stations, and Magna (Carvoran), which is 
upon the Maiden Way or Western line into Scotland, may have been another. 
Between these stations a Roman military way ran quite independent of the Wall, 
having the station of Vindolana (Chesterholm) in the centre of its route. By 
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rmcans of those three forts the two great roads into Scotland would bo protected, and 
the line kept opon between the eaKUim and ttip western route. Wliatovcr other 
stations Agricola may have planted in the iathmus, they would probably be ereot«d 
in accordance with the principles now indicated. 

Horsley's remark, that inscriptions have boon found in some of the stations (suoh 
as that of the reign of Antonine at Benwell) prior to the time of Soverus, though 
adverso to the supposition that the forta wore built by Sevcrus, does not militate 
against the chums of liadiian. It may not be out of course, too, to ask why, if 
■0 many stone-built forts were erected by Agricohi in the Lower lathmuti, has not 
a single carved line been found commemorating the name of his master ? Several 
inscriptions exist in various parts of Europe bearing the uanieti of Vetsposian and 
Domitian, but none ttpon the line of the Roman Wall in England. At York a 
stone was ktely found dedicated to the lCmp<>rnr I'rajan by the Ninth Legion (one 
of those which accompanied Agricok iuto Scotland), but no traces of any cmpeior 
anterior to the time of Hadrian have been found upon the Wall, or of any foroes 
but suoh as are known to have boon with him. 



In our subficciuont remarks we may confine ourselves to the respective claims of 
iiadriau and Soverus. 

In the following passage Ilorsley succinctly states the case of Soverus as against 
Uadriun : — " I know 'tis the opinion of somo ingenious persons that both the walls, 
with all their appurtenances, and the stations upon them, wore the work of the 
nme time, and tlie same person ; imd that the oue is only an interior vallum or 
fosse to the other. But that this was not the original design of the vallum, though 
it might be so used by Sevenis, appears plain to me from the testimony of the 
Itoman historians ; nor does this notion suit the ciix-umstunces of the work itself 
OS they yet appear. The coincidence of Severus's military way with the other, 
the exact parallelism of all the parts of Hadrian's work, and the very nncqual 
distanoes that are between the two walls themselves, arc to me oonvincing argu* 
ments that tho walls have been erected at different times." ' 

In following Horsley over the topics of investigation here indicated, our first 
duty is to examine tho testimony of tho Soman historians. It may be well, in 
the first instance, to cite all the important passages bearing upon tho subject. 

Hion Cassius flourished a.d. 230.i That portion of his history which relates to 
' Brit. Bom., p. 134. *Uod. Hut, p. U. n. 
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Britain, dimng the period under review, is lost^ with the exception of such parte 
aa arc found in an abridgement of his works ^vrittcn by Xiphilinc, about the be- 
giDniiig of the twelfth century. Dion Cad»ius twice mentions the WoU. The 
following passage belongs to the retgn of Commodus :— 

o^puTMrc^, mi n>XU xaan-iyjovinirv, nimiifjoi' tJ Tim ^ufa lit- rrparmrTwr aC* <*X* K'i'"i'f^rrwi; 

^^tfOai* Kiftpiiiov, Ma/unX.Xof Ovkwttr Iw abrwn tm^-^w"' — " For eome of th(^ utioiu withio 
tJiat ml&nd Imviii^ passed over tbo Wall wliicli dn-klfi tlioiu from the Roman statknu, 
uid, beaidca kUUnff • certain ooiiimander with liijt »oldivrs. having committed much other 
dcTafltaUon. Conunodim became aUnned, Mid nent Uarccllus Ulpins agaiust thcin." 

The other passage belongs to the reign of Sevems :— 

" Am U 7ein| tuv BfH.Trumi' /i/^itfra oi«i, EaXqf«w<M uii Mownu' irai h aara inu ih. tClv dXXwir rpoojif^uTa 
(bX (iviui-) (rvYnx^y")"'' '''<'^'" ''' **' f''-" Muiorw v^o* rnVrv iw iiutu^t^iV/utTi s T^v i^aot- f'XV ''</'**>' 

KaXif&^i-i-M *c fUt' CKfiram." * — "Among tJiu Biitons the two greatest tribes are the CBJedonians 
and tlie Heatje ; fw won thi; names of the others, as may be said, are mei^ged in these. The 
yitMm dwell doac to tlie Wall whict> divides the island into two parta ; the Caledonians 
beyoml them."' 

Herodian flourished about the year 238.' The only reference which ho makes 
to the Wall is in the foUowiog words : — 

mi oJCfiafioXnt^i xii\Xa«« t-tint-n, rpmtm «■ -iwr fiap^fMi'." ' — " HlS (Scvenwa) anuy having 

puMM>d Iwyond tlio rivure luiil fortresae^ which defended the Roniati territory, there wen- 
frequent attacks and akinniMhea, »od retreats on the side of the harbarians." • 

Spartian was a Latin writer, who flourished at the close of the third century. 
Speaking of Hadrian, he says ; — 

" Ante omnea tamen eoit^batur i»e rjuid otiotnuu vel emeret aUqiumdo vel paaccroi Ergo 
ooDvereis Kgio more niilitibu», Uritanniam petijt : in qu» niidta correxit, murumque per 
octoginta, miUia piuwuuiii primus duxit. qui Utrbaros Roiiuuicequc divideret"' — Yet> above 
all men. he atrovc that lie might not at any time purchase or maintain aught addicted to 
idleneaa. Therefore, turning about his aoldiem in kingly faahion, be sought &itain ; wherv 
he corrected many things, and fimt drew a wall for eighty milea to separate the barbarian* 
ajid the RomauM. 

' lib. Ixxii, *. 13. Quoted ia the MonnatuDta Hljlorica, p. Ux. The tnoalatian appended b that 
giv«a in th« HoanmoBta. 

•lib. Ixzii., •■ 12. Hen. HiiL> p. Ix. ■ Uod. Hitt, p. Ix. * Uon. Hbt, p. bdt- 

* Lib. iii. Uou. HuL, p. IxIt. 
■ Honley tranalatea the word " tnn>obc»," no doultt, in the seme of ramparta. ' Hon. Hitt-i p. bur. 

' Du Hadr., c. ii. Hon. Hist., p. Ixv. 
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Again, ■writing of Sevems, be saya : — 

" Britanniiun, f|UO"i innxiiniira ejua imperii decua est, muro per tnuisversiun insulun 
rlucto, iitrinujiie ad fiiiom oct-ajii uiiinivit: uiKle eliani Britaniiici noinen acoepit."^ — He 
aeoured Britain, which in the chief glory of hit reigii. luiving drawn a wall acroas the iatand, 
bo the Iwundary uf tlic oceim, on either nde ; whence he abo received the name of Britan- 
ntciu. 

In one more passage he mentions the Wall in connexion mth Suvenis : — 

" PoRt niunini aut* vallum niiiiauni in Britannia, ()Uiim ad proximain mBDBionem redirei, 
nan miliim victor, aed etiain in lotemuni pace fumbktH, volvons nninio quid Ominia fiibi 
uocurreret, ^thiopa quidaui e nuniero miUtari. ckoru inUir scurms fanue, et celebnitorum 
semper jocwruni, cum foroua e cuprcMSu facta cidcm oocurrit Qu«tD quuu ille initua re- 
raoveri ab oculis piTfcupissct, ut coloiij* vjm tnctu^t ominv ut coroiuf, dixise ille didtur jooi 
causa, 'Totuin fuisti, totum \'icisti. Jntn I)eu» i^to victor,'"^ — After the Elmperor had 
paaud the Wall (or Vallum) and wan returning to the nearest station, not aa a conqiipror 
only, but as a founJiT of ft«rrial peace, aiid wna revolving in his mind what omen mij^t 
present it^^lf. an Ethiopian »ol<lier, fauioiu an a buffoon and noted for bis j()ke(«, oourruntvd 
him on his way. croinml vjith capites. The Eniiwror struck with the colour of the man 
and his [ill-omi?nedJ crown, vna angry, and ur<:len.'d lum out of his aiglit. Tiie fellow is 
thereupon wiid jesljngly to have retorted — ' TIiou hast been cvi-rj- thing — ouMquvred evciy 
thing ; now conqueror be a god.' * 

• De 8cT., o. 18 Uon. Hi«t., p. Lxt. 

* The ntodiiig bora ginn is thnt udoi'ted in tbv Uouumeiila Himtoncn. Ilotlgsoo, quoting Trcm tbe 
Bipont edition of thu Hist. Aug. Script., I78T, reads, " Muruiu apud Vallum" — the Uurus at or near 
the YhIIuiti. HonJcy nUo proTera tliis reading, and thinka il girca ua " u plitin intimation that Scvcriis's 
Wall WHS built near to Iliulrinn'ii Vallum, nlgli the aame traut of ground, tlinugh nut iipno tho snmo i 
foundndon" /Brit. Bom., p. 62.^. It will be observed, however, that tlio hittorinn is not treating of 
Ikv Walls at all ; be is telling ut an oueodote of Soveriis. and mentions the Wall merely to fix tlio 
locality wberc tba circumstance ocuurrcd. If tho Vallum bad been reared eighty yi'ars before tliR Wnll, 
and had at this time become so inefflciout (fVom whatever cause), that a new and more lunbitiuuK line 
of defence required to be raised, it would cont/ibuto little to tbo reader's knowledge of the locality to 
tell him that the event occurred just after the Emperor had passed tho Kfunis, which is near tlic Vallum. 
A modcra chronicler might almost as well say, " After Qucou Victoria had arrived at Salisbury, which 
is BOar Old Ssrum," The text soccis to be in an iin»atiKlaclory stntc, and Uorilcy probably exerciseii a 
vise discretion when, in his translation of the postage he altogether omits the clause, " dptut 
Vallum," or " Aut Vallum," and simply rends, " After tho Wall was fluishod in liritain." 

» Dc Scv., c. 22, ¥i>a. Hist., p. Ixv. 

• This tnuulatiea is founded upon Hodgson's (J7r<C, Nor.,'i\., iii., 1G4). Tho first ttmo that Hodgson 
quotos tho passage ho follows Horsley in traiututing " Puat Murum nut Vallum mi**vm in Britaimia"— 

'■ After the Hurus was eompldtd:" but aflerwnrda (p. 273) he indiaeR to the belief tlmt the 

phruso should be rendered, " Alter be bad pautd the Uuras." Tbon is little doubt that the latter 
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Julius CftpitoliDus (who floumhcd at the close of the third century)^ in record- 
ing the ereotioa of the Antonine AVall in Scotland, refers to a pronously existing 
wall, which is uf some importiuice in the diwussioa of the question — 

" Per Ii-gntos enoa plurimn beUa gessit [AntoninoB]. Nam et BriUnnos per Lntlium 
ITriiicum le^timi vint, alio mura coqutido subntotia ImrharU ducto."< — Antcninus cairiMl 
on tnuty wont by hut legstm ; for ho oonqiutred even ttie Britoiut by hu legato LoUius 
Urbidu ; having, miluT driving bock ttiv burbariantf, oonstntctod anolber wftU composed of 
turf," 

The ecclesiastical hifitorian Eiisehius* in a portion of his writingB which exists 
only in the transition of Joromo, has the following passage — 

"Clodio Albino, qui se in Oalluk Cocauxim fcocmt, int«Tri.-«to apud Luf^^unutn. Sevenia 
in Britannos boUum tiunsfcrt. ubi, ut rvciipttw pruviucias »b incitrsigne barbaric* faoeiet 
•eoiriorvs, vallum per cxxxii, posHUUtn niillia a man sd iiton' duxiL"' — Clodins Albinus, 
(who bad proclaimi;<I biiiutelf Caesar in Qaul) being killed at Lyoiia, Sevorus transfers tbe 
war U> ibe Britooft. wbert', Uiat be inigbt make the provtrioea be bad recovered mure secure 
froiti tlie invafflon of tlie iHirbariani*, be drew a nuupart, 132 miles k>og, from sea to sea. 

Sextns Aurelius Victor, who is supposed to bare flourished about the jear 360,* 
has tho following passage: — 

" Wus Dti^ora aggnwus [Ssrenu], Britanniam, tjiue m1 ea iitilis exat^ putaa botrtibus. 
muro munivil, per ttansveniam iiuiulani ductu, utvioque ad fineiu oceani."* — He adiicved 
greAtvr Uiingn than Uiliw-, for alU-r repiiLtinf; tbc enemy, lie necured Rribun, wlnob wiut 
uonvenidit for micb things,' by a wall dnwn acrosi the isbujd to the ocean on eiUier side. 

In a work which chiefly consists of an ahbrevintion of Aurclins Victor's lives of 
the Ctcsars, by an unknown author,' we have the following account of the Wall : — 

view i> prafenibic, thotigh ndtbcr i* qottc tatUfnclorr. As bai alrcnilj been vogsciited. the panags fo 
pnbahly camipL The Ust «Uaw /Jam Dta* m(« ndte-y i* nmbipiMU ; it 111117 be rendered, " N«Wt 
eoDquoTDT, bo a gt>d"--or, " Now lot Qod be ceoqnerot." If Uie first meamiaf be adopted, tbabalim 
pays Sercrua the very uueomrortable cofBpliinent of viahing hint well out of tbe wodd, tneet of the 
Benaa on]>eron being deified at death ; !f tbe other meoniDg be adopted, we have aa oQuBon to tho 
ptindples of tbe Cbrialiaa rdigioo, which muvt have made WHoe pregrea* in Britain at this time. Tbe 
gilt of iho joke (or santtoi) and the nfetj of the £thioiHaii probably depended upon Uie ambiguity of 
tbe expraarion. 

* Dtt Karoo AntoaJBo Pbilofopho. c. S. Ueo. Biat p. btr. 
■ Ha died about «.b. 340. Hon. Uiit., p. ba, a. 'Lib. II. Saveri Ad. xit. Uoa. UiaL p. Izxxi. 

« IfoD. Hiat. p. Usi, i*. * Dc Viris Illuetribng, c, 18. Hon. Htrt., p. Ixxi. 

' He probably tefen liero to tho prcalier odaplatioa of the aorthcm irthmD* for inob a porpoBa. 

' Aco Art. Victor, Sex. AurcUaa, in tfmilh'e DicL of Biog. 
PAST 1. I 
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" Hio [Seventa] in Britannia vnlliim per triglnt* diio punium miUia a mari ad mare de- 
doxiL"' — He drew a rampart for tliirty-two mileB firom bca to Bea. 

EatropiuH, who flourished about the year 360,* alw ascribes the Wall to 
Bevenis — 

" Novi»umiini belliim in Britannia habuit [Scvenu]: otque recepUa provinciiu omni 
Mouritnte muniret, vallum per xxxii. niillia ]ut«4uum n tnari lut mare de(luxit""~Ue vuged 
hia laat war in Britain ; atu) tluit )ie might reuder the provinoeti whicb he acquired as 
secure aa poeuible, he drew a rauipart from sea to sea, thirty-two luilea in length. 

Cassiodonis lived in the sixth century. In his Ckromeon tho following passage 
oocura: — 

"Apkr kt Maximuh. HiscoHS. Beverus in Britannwi bellum movit, ubi nt receptas 
proviiiclaa ab incunuone harbaricft faoeret securiores, vallum per C.XXXII. paA8uum millia 
a mari ad mare d<'duxil.'"° — In the consolahip of Aper and Ma.simuH he made war upon the 
Britons, and to render the prorinoes which submitted to him secure against barbaric in- 
vasion, he drew a Vallum firom sea to wo, one hundred and thirty-two milc» in lungtb. 

It would serve no usefiil puriwse to quote from writers of a later date ; their 
statements are hut a repetition of those already given. 

In weighing the value of these testimonies tho experience of Horsley may pre- 
serve us from undue disappointment. Discussing tho Komau Geography of 
Britain he says ; — 

" The accounts and descriptions of ancient authors must be of great use, and have been in 
many caAes justly appealed to. It must be owned that the descriptions of these authore 
(the Classics, Roman historians. &c) are often confused and obscure, and sometunes incon- 
sistent witli onu anothur, which inny leuneii their authority ; but yet they arc in maoy 

caiwa our best guidwt."' ■'Tliough indeed, after all the light which can be collected 

from them! andent writcra, and other heliis, we still find ourselves too often left in tho dark, 
nor is tJiia to be wonden;d at. when we consider the distance of time " * 

Wo now examine tho passages. The earliest writers who make any mention of 
a Wall in England are Ilerodian and Hion Cassius. Both of these writers were 
eontemporarics of Sevcrus, and both wrote copiously on his reign."' Both of tlicm 
describe his expedition into Britain ; Dion docs so diffusely.' If Sevenis, 

* Epit. c. -1. Mon. Ilitt p. IxzL ' Uun. Uiat. p. Ixxii, n. 

" Lib. VIII., 0. 19. iim. UitA. p. bcxii. ■ nist. Mon. Ixxxii. • Brit. Itom. p. 394. 

> Brit Horn. p. 355. « Hist. Kor., U., iii, 164. ■ Jlirt. Nor., li., iiL. 164. 
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therefore, built the Wall, wo might expect to have some oertain informatioo 
reepocting it from tfiem. To the great surprise of Horsloy, and others who 
think that Sevorus waa ita builder, they do not give us the least hiot of 
the fact, Horsley thus osprcsacs his astonishment : *' It is strange that neither 
Herodian norXiphiliiie should mention the building of a Wall by Sevenis. Dion 
Oassius says, ' that the Ma>abc dwell near the Wall which divides tho island 
into two parts,' but says nothing of its being built by Sevenis."* 

Both writers were, however, aware of the esistcnco of a wall. Dion Caaaius, it 
will be observed, twice mentions it. In the first instance, be says, that in (he 
reign of Commodus the barbarous tribes " passed over the Wall (to -nix") which 
divided them from the Roman stations.'' The second instance belongs to the 
reign of Severus himself, and hero tho phraso is peculiarly empliatic. He says, 
" The Moatte dwell closo to the Wall which divides the island into two parts." 
Tho expression, rph* a^ -ny ttamx'*/^' is equivalent to the * very" wall — the well- 
known walL* Hueh stress caimot be laid on the word nixoi which is used in 
the first instance and i\a compound &aTi<'x">w> in the second, as it is applicable to 
a wall of any description ; but if there be any one term in tho Greek language 
which expresses a stotu wsH, it is this word. 

If, therefore, we had no other historical evidence but that which Dion Cassius 
supplies, WB would certainly conclude that the Wall was bmlt long before Severus 
landed upon our shores. 

Ilerodian also recognizes the existence of fortifications in the vicinity of the 
rivera of the istlimus prior to tho arrival of Scvcnis. Tho expression which he 
uses is x«r""— ramparts, a word which /»rtfwar%apphe8 to mounds of earth rather 
than of stone. As he does not, however, speak of any other wall subsequently 
erected, we are entitled to conclude (so far as his testimony is conecmcd) that the 
fortifications to which he alludes ai-e those of the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus — 
consisting partly of earth-works and partly of a stone wall. 

Wc now come to the testimony of Spartian. lie three times mentions the 
Wall. In the first instanoo, he says most distinctly that " Hadrian first drew a 
wall for eighty miles to separate Uie barbarians and the Bomans." Hero let it be 
noticed that the term used is nturus, tho proper word for a stone wall, as vallum 



• Brit. Bum., p. 61. 



' See a rimiUr oBwtraction in Luke x., 21, 'E»- avra t^ ipf. — " In thi 
wuner'a BiUo, " ITuit *am4 bour," and in the Bham'Ttetteaicnt " la 



Cnuuner' 



tliat hour," or u it is given in 
Oat rtry horn." 
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ti for u earthon rampart. Both words are froqucntlT ttsed tctj IoomIj, and Aie 
oeMCtotially mtctx^ungct] ; etill it miglit have been expected, had Hadriap only 
rwred a sud feooo, and &OTcnis been the builder of a stone nil, that Spartian, in 
raoonliag the labours of each, would have avoided using the Bame tum (mants) in 
both cases, or have added eomo epithet in order to define his meaning.' 

The Hooond n>foronco which S{iartian makes to a wall in Britain, is in relation 
to Scverus. He says of this emperor — " He seonred Britain, which is the chief 
glory of hifl reigii, having drawn a widl across the island to the botmdanr of the 
oeeao on either side, whence he also recei\*ed the name of Britannictts." Horaley, 
in oommoa with ne-arly uU who have written apon the snbject,* hare understood 
Bpnrtian to nay that the building of the Wall was the great glory of Sorem^ 
reign. We tiliall, probably, more correctly ascwtain his meaning if we koep 
prominently in view the essential part of the awrtwiea — "Kitanniam, quod 

maximum ejus imperii dccus est, maniTiL" The portion which relates 

lo the Wall — " muro per transveream insolam ducto, utrimqne ad flnem oocam,** 
is given parenthetically, and is obviously ofseooodary import. The erection of a 
wall eighty miles in length, could never bo said to bo the greet glory of the reign of 
any man of talent and energy, who, for eighteen years, held the sceptre of uniTctsal 
empire ; but he might boost (if ho truthfully oouM) of tlie subjugation of thehoelile 
tribes of Britain. Of the valour of the Britons, Sercrus had had expcrienoe in 
the battle of Lyons. And when the prefect of Britain sent him word that the bar- 
barians were in a state of iosurrection, he rejoiced ; evidently feeling that they 
wero a foe worthy of his steel. On hh death-bed, he boasted of the pacification 
of Britain.* We may, therefore, readily suppose, that in the passage under 

• In a BubtsqiMBt p aiwgn bo hu tbe foUeviag HDtenee : " Stipitibas aagait in modom msnUi 

MtfiM bubanM sepmrlt" — HsMpanted tbebvbtrunbjnMiiiof laf8« atakn afta the swa- 

lur of a rotml li«d^- Heni Uw M>oom|>aiij1iig wgrdi dc6iie tli« mcuiiiif of th« wocd wli'i la 
KnKlUh wotomctunMqKftk of ■ woodeo raUc-ttoDc, bat wbcrc tame dutiiigaiAibg|epiU>ct ii not given 
wo iinlunUly coiuider tbe mHiitritim to be coopoMd of tbe atdimaij BNtouL So in LutiD. whoc 
then is notluDK to Bboir tbe oontnrj, we wontld expect mwnu to agmtj a itome wall, and m&m a 
wad of ettrlh. 

' I'tio writer of this dispter tncludM bimtelf ia tbe category. Tbe csvfitl nviiiott, wbicb be baa 
buad it nrinrinnirj to nsko, of nil tbe autboritica bcanng upon tbe nbjcct of tbe Wall, bu led bim, in 
•one iastaaoeB, aa baa alnwly been k«ii, to modifj bit news of tcaat of tbe pawagea. 

■ 8panian say ■ — " Ultima rvrbo tjat dicoator h»e fbiiM : TurbaUm rompvlilksa abtqae aeoepi. 
pMaUm otiaia BntaoDia rdii)<iiio." C. 23, JfM. Jfiit., Ixj. — " I rcoeiTcd dw Miqfa* la a atata of 
usiTcraal coafiuiaa ; I leave it ia a itAto of repoac, erca as it regard* tbe Biitoos." 
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review, Uio liistomn is more anxious to impress upon us the fact that Sevcras 
reduced Britaiu to a state of quieEvjence, than to direct our attention to any of the 
means which he adopted for the accomplishmoDt of this end. If hiitorians of 
grout credit, like Uerodian and Dion Ca-ssius, who were contemporary with 
Sevenie, say nothing of any wall built by that I'jiipeTor; and if stony 
documenta — the very autographs of the huildcrs of the Wall, which, without the 
intervention of editors, or transcribers, or printers, have come down to our time- 
say nothing of Scverus, but uphold the name of Hadritm, we can readily, without 
impeaching the veracity of Spartian, reconcile his statement with the facta. That 
SoTcrua re|uurcd Lhu Wall, wluoh had been broken through in the time of Com- 
modiis, and its stations ruined, is admitted by all ; i^ thorcforo, when speaking 
not m much of the Wall it«clf as of the crowning effort of the Emperor's life, to 
which it was subsidiary, he confounds the reparation with the original edification 
of the structure, ho is guilty merely of a little indistinctness in the back-ground 
of his picture. We are compelled to suppose that the words of Spartian are to be 
received with some modification. What time had Sevorus for building the Wall, 
and what troops could he spare for efiTecting so great an nndertaking ? Dion Oissius 
tells us expressly that *' ho (Scverus) returned not from the Britioh expedition, hut 
died there throe years after he undertook it."' A perusal of Herodian's accoimt of 
his war against the Caledoniana, leaves the impression upon the mind that it occu- 
pied the whole of the time between bis arrival in Britain and his death. Dion 
Coasius docs, indeed, speak of a peace which he compelled the Gulcdonians to submit 
to, and of a Boeond insurrection which broke out before his death ; but the account 
which he gives us of the " indescribable labours of Scverus in cutting down 
woodB, levelling hills, making marshes passable, and constructing bridges over 
rivers " ; of the havoc committed upon his troops, net less than *' fifty thousand 
of them perishing" ; and of the Emperor's dogged perseverance in pressing on in 
defiance of all difficulties, " until he had nearly reached the extremity of the 
island, and most carefully examined the parallax of the sun, and the length of 
days and nights both in summer and winter," may well induce us to snppofte 
that the greater portion of the last three years of his life was spent in the northern 
division of Britain. Uor&lcy admits this. He rays, "There was perhaps scarce 
time for him to begin and finish the Wall between the conclusion of the peace and 

' Eonlejr thinlui that Hm txptvMoa mast b6 tnidcnlooil witb Mac ktitiKle^ n u to t>ko in part ot 
the roiirth yew. — Bnt. Mam., p. S6. 

PAST I. K 
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bis death, aad much less betveon tho ooncluaion of tho peace and his going to 
York." ' If he did not constract the Wall on his return from his Scottish expe- 
dition, Then did he do it? Xot surely vheo he set out. lie had made up IiiH 
mind to subjugate the whole of Caledonia ; tho erection of a vast work like the 
Koman Wall, a hundreil miles to the south of the Harrier of Antonine, if it could 
by any possibility have entered his mind, would, in such circumstances, hare 
seemed an enormous waste of time and power. Not surely during the continiianoc 
of his struggle. He evidently was engaged in a desperate venture, and met 
with n resistance and endured losses such as he could not have anticipated. He 
would not venlui'e. in such circumstances, to weaken bis force by dispatching a 
large body of men to construct tho Wall. That in Im advaaoo into Scotland be 
should hare put into a state of repair all tho works on his line of march, and that, 

on his return, 

" Sith 't will no better be," 

ho issued hast)' orders for making good tho whoto line of the Lower Barrier, is 
extremely probable ; but more than this^^part from the words of Spartian — the 
facts of tho euM do not warrant us in believing. 

Spartian's tliird passage — "After Severus had passed the Wall (or Vallum)*' 
on his way to York, requires no remark after the observations already made 
upon it. 

Although the statements of Spartiau have hero been considered much in 
detail, it must not bo supposed that be is an author of groat authority.* In bis 
day, too, when the empire was fast hastening to irretrievable ruin, and at his di»- 
tanoo firom the scene of action, it cannot be supposed that be would hare many 
opportunities for accurately ascertaining tho state of affairs in Britain during the 

' Urit. Ram., p. 62. 

* Of Uw <MllMiti(}& {of wliich Spartirui ii one of tho auUiora) oonunoaly clanod together ondcr the 
tltln of " UUtoriic Augii»1ir Scriplonw Dox," Profewor Ramwiy ihua spoala (Art. Cnpitoliniii, Smith's 
UiulitiDory of tirovk luid llomiu Iliographj):^".. . .W« find nomsniaa npetitioniof fHrolons detaOi, 
u rirango ouxlun' of what u gmvo tutd raluabla with tho most pucrilo and wortUcM nbtiiili, oixl k 
nulUtudo of imMonoilMblff ud oonlnuIubHy atirtamoDta IVcoly admitted without nrnu^ or ezplua- 
tloa." Knkartoo, upMkiag of liim (Knquiiy into Hist, of Scollnnd, t. t.. f- 49), sajs ; — " Spftitita, 
a VMill writer in the time of Dtoclctinii, uoar n emitary oftor Soroni«, is tho fint vho mcmtiooa it 
(tiiAt (hronu built tho Wall) ; ami wliat the fttAte of histdrioal liDowlodg« then waa oiaj bo judged 
iWw tho bssinuing of tho life of Probua, by VopiMo*. is tho ume ooUcctioD. Topiacua is th« bert of 
Umm ftuthon, and lived xtttAer DJoolvtian: and ho njs that, for want of writen, tho actioua and 
■MOHry «t I'robut hnd almiMl puriabod ! That ia ia a i^BM of IvoIto or fourtoou yean." 
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readenoo of Soverus. As, however, ho is the historian on whose statements the 
advocates of Sevenia chiefly rely, it seemed proper to examine carefully the im- 
port of his words. 

The reference which Capitolintw makes to the Wall of TTadrian, when recorxling 
the erection of the Wall of Aittonine, has been thought decisive of the elaimn of 
Sovoruti. Horsley says — "The expression of Capitolinus concerning Antoninus 
Pius'fl wall in Scotland, alio muro ceapUicio dueto, implies plainly, that one turf 
wall had been bmlt before ; which cannot well be apposed to have been any 
other than this of Iladi'iaa."* The phrase is not so exproits afl Ilorsley supposes. 
The word, ti/w, may, without impropriety, be restricted to muro ; and the expres- 
aioti e([ually well boara the translation "another wall, of turf,'' as " another turf 
wall.'' Capitolinus certainly means to intimate that Antonintui built another 
wall, but, further, givcst us to understand tliat it tras not like that already existing, 
of rtone, but of turf. The passage makes as much for \h.& one theory as the other. 

Eusobius, Aurclius Victor, Eutropius, Cassiodonis, and other authors living in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, ascribe the building of the Wall to Serenis. 
In the nature of things their testimony is only valuable so far as it faithfully re- 
flects the testimony of their predecessors, llow scanty the information handed 
down by the contemporaries of 8cveruB or their immediate successors is, wo have 
already had opportunities of seeing. As a means of testing the value of these 
late writers wo may notice the inaccuracy of their estimates of the length of the 
Wall. Not one of them states it at all correctly. Euscbius says it is 132 miles 
long. Eutropius says it is 32 miles long. Cassiodorus brings us back to the 
larger number, 132. 

We may now leave the historical port of the question. It is not so fhll or so 
satisfactory as we might have expected. This is in a great measure to be ao- 
counted for by the distance of Britain &om fiome, and the terrific oonf\isioQ in 
which the uSuirs of the empire wore involved during the jwriod when the later 
writers whom we liave quoted flonrished. 

We now turn to the third branch of our inquiry, the evidence furnished by the 
works of the Barrier themselves as to their oripn. Do the Vallum, tbe Stations, 
the Wall with its castles and turrets, and the l^Iilitary Way, exhibit proofs of 
unity of design, or do they appear to have been the product of different minds 

•Brit. Bom. p. 117. 
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and of (liiFcrcDt periods ? Wo have already seen that Horslcy oonccivcB that the 
stationary camps of tha line preceded both the Vollum and the Mums, and we 
have examined the grounds on which he founds Ona opinion. In the foUoving 
paragraph ho gives as his views rospecling tho relationship between the Vallum 
and the Mtirus ; — 

" i «ee no drcumtttaiices in tlie two works of Sevenis"* wall rikI Hndriftn'it vnlltmi tlu»t 
ATgiK them to he done at Uie t$»iae time, or to Imve luiy naa'Siury relittion ori« to tlie otlier. 
The constant paLTaUelism of the tiorib agger, Uie ditcti and the two aoathem nggera of 
Hudiian'a work, in a sure argument of their mutunl relation. But Uiut paralleli.'on <IoeH not 
hold in the wall of Sevenia. Wliere they are most distant, there are no visible branches of 
any uilitary way leailing froin the one to the other, whereby tlie communication between 
them might lie more eaiuly prefler\ed. In Bom« places there is a morass between tlie two 
walls, which must make a retreat from one wall to th« other inconvenient, and is improper 
for a body uf men to stand on."* 



There is much force in those observations of our great antiquary. The paral- 
lelism of tho liues of tho Vallum is complete. Thoy run side by side at precisely 
the same distance fi-om one another ; when tho ono turns, tho other turns, and 
precisely at the same angle. The Wall does not maintain a uniform distance 
from tho Vallum ; it is sometimes so close to it as scarcely to allow room for tho 
passage of the military way between it and the Vallum ; and in one part of its 
course, in the mountainous district, it is nearly half a uiilo distant from the earthen 
rampart. 

Again, the course of the Vallum is umtally more direct than that of the Wall ; 
it runs on in the same straight line for a longer course than the Wall does ; it has 
about it a greater amount of mathematical precision — a greater amount of that 
«nswer%'ing Btraight-forwarduess which is so ehanict«ristic of the Bomans — than 
tho Wall has. Further, when both works bend, they do not always bead at the 
some point and at the same angle. Thene are difficulties which ever}' one who is 
familiar with tho mural Barrier, and who is of opinion that, the works ai« one, 
must have felt ; and which, probably, ho will feel yet more strongly when the 
anticipated " Survey ol the Wall " lies before him. Still, some considerations may 
be adduced which will, in part, remove the difficulties. Though the works aio not 
procisely parallel, they are virtually so. In relation to tho whole distoneo run, they 

* Srit. Bom. p, 126 
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Toay be said to be in close oompanioiisliip with each other the whole way. They 
arc nover so far removed that the one may not be neen from the other. Some 
reason, too, may usually be assigned for any departure from the nonnal distatme. 
Vilicn they oomc closer together than ut^iiol, it is that both works may scizu the 
summit of some hill over which their course ties. Their comparatively vide 
reparation in the central region, is evidently owing to the nature of the ground. 
Tho \N'all crowns the summit of the basaltic ridge, as the most efficient protec- 
tion against the attack of a nortliem foe ; the Valhim, as the best means of guarding 
against the treacherous onslaught of an enemy from within, rutts at the foot of the 
southern slope of the hill. The nature of the material used in the construction of 
tho ono and the other, and the objects to bo sen'ed by each, may account for 
some of tho differences between them. The earth-work might well bo carried 
forward with more decision and boldness than the stone wall, which entails in its 
execution a greater amount of labour and skill. And as the Caledonian foe was 
more to be dreaded than tho subject lirigontcs, the Wall must of necessity be 
made to seize every advantageous point, no matter how frequently it changes ita 
direction, while tho Vallum, as having a less arduous duty to fulfil, may be 
allowed to prooood for a considerable distance in the some stnught line, irrespec- 
tive of occusional disadvantages, provided ita course on the whole be suited to its 
purpose. 

But whatever difficulties may attend the theory which suppoees that the Murus 
aud Vallum are parts of one design, they ore small In oomparison with those 
which are inseparable froii] the supposition that the works belong to different eras. 

1. If the Murus does not maintain tho same accurate parallelism with the Val- 
lum which the several parts of the Vallum do with ono another, those two great 
works never cut in upon one another. Tho Slums never crosses the Vallum. 
If the Wall had been constmctod nearly a century after the Vallum, and in con- 
sequence of the inefficiency of that rampart, would it not have pursued an inde- 
pendent course along the country; — eometimea crossing the Vallum in one 
dirootioD, sometimes in another, occasionally diverging from it to a considerable 
distance ? Different minds seldom take precisely the same view of a hnibjeot. and 
in so important a matter as the erection of a fortification, on which the security of 
a country was to depend, the engineer of Severus would surely feel bound to 
fldopt the line which seemed to him to be the best, irrespective of the views of any 
of his predecessors. 

fAttT I. L 
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Hie ooljr WSJ of ftroiding this difficultj- is to euppose that Sci-cras did not in- 
tend to stiperaede the andent lines of defence, but to odd to them — that he 
hiteptiooaUy drew hi« Wall ndo bj iidu with the Vallum, in order to avail him- 
•df of the raodicam of support which it alfonled. Had the prior defence heco ■ 
etene wall, and the additional furtifieatiou a rampart of earth, this idea might hare 
been tenable ; bat wo can scarceljr conoeivc that when the later dcfenoo was bj 
br the ftnmger and more important of the two, it would hare been made maH^ 
aidiaiy to the other. Berides, if we regard the Wall simply as a means of 
defeooe against the north, its erection would render the Vallum nearly uadees — 
it would only be available as a momentJiry refuge when the soldiery had been 
driven by the enemy from their Btrtrnger position, tho Wall ; in such circnm- 
stanoea, the engineer might &iriy di.imiss it from his calciilatioiis. There is 
moreover something inooniristont with Boman vigour, and with the terrible ^lergy 
of tho character of Scvcnu, in the idea of that emperor's making an old fortifica- 
tion the beitis of a new one of his own. We soo from Roy's luape how frequcntlj 
a legion, when encamping upon ground that had boon previously occupied, paid 
no heed to llie ramparts that were still standing, but proceeded to form new ones 
un thotigh tho others had never been in cidstence. If Severus built the Wall — 
built it as an important means of securing tho object with which he wi&hed to 
gild the dose of his military career — ^be would have built it independently of the 
lines of Hadrian, or any other man. 

2. AnollitT difficulty of, apparently, an insuperable character, attends tho view 
that the Muru!( uitd Vallum arc independent works. Whilst the ground along 
which the Wall runs is generally tho strongest which could bo chosen for a pro- 
toction against tho north, that over whioh the Vallum goes is better adapted for 
ropollittg invasion from the south than the north. In many instances tho Vallum 
fuktw the soutbora slopo of a hill when it might as easily have embraced its 
iiorthom margin. One remarkable example of this is to bo seen at Down-hill, 
about sixteen miles wost of Newcastle, where the Vallum bends at an angle, and 
skirts tho busu of tho hill in such a way as to plac« the fortification completely at 
tho oouimand of an enemy posted upon tho hill. Again, throughout the entire 
itiktiuioc cxlondiug from Sowingshields to Carvoran, the Vallum runs along the 
thi> M>uUuTii riliipu uf the ba^llio hilU on tho northern escarpment of which the 
Murus is situtitod, and is commanded throughout by the rising ground to the 
north. If tl>(> Vnllum had originally been reared as an independent fortifi- 
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OBtioD, and was chiefly intonded to assist in stemming tbc tide of Caledonian 
inrasion, why should these elevated positions have been left in the hamis of the 
enemy ? On the theory that the Vallum and Wall are separate works, and were 
reared at diifereot times, no satisfactory answer can bo given to this question ; 
admit tliat thoy arc one work, and that the Wall was chiefly designed as a protection 
against the north and the Vallnm against the south, and all is easy. The point 
which wc arc now stating ia so important — being in fact the one on which the 
whole question turns (apart &om direct testimony) — that it may be well to state it 
in Horaley's own words. " It must be confessed," he says, " that the iouthem 
protpeet of Badriaa^s work, and Oie defence on Uuii tide, is generaUt/ better than on 
the north ; whereas the northern prospect and defence have been princtpailff or onlg 
taken care of in the wall of Severus." ' The way in which our great Northumbrian 
antiquary attempts to meet tliis dtfiiculty only shows how insuperable it is. He 
oonceiTos that Hadrian was guided in forming his lines by the direction taken by 
the north agger of the Vallum. This a^er, as we have already seen, he takes to 
have boon the military way of Agrioola. Ho thus proceeds — 

" In a word, the north agger, en* old military way, keeps just sadi a course and runs 
throof^ midi grounds as. one would expect such a Roman way should da And if it 
was deteniuD(;il that Hiu]rij&n'» work itltould atiictly accompany thin, and keep all along aii 
exact poialleLisni to it, tliey miiKt then by thU nile be tied down to these seeitiing invgu- 
laritJM and raisocmduct whicli appears in this work." 



We have already shown that there are good grounds forbeliering that the north 
agger of the Vallum was an agger merely, and not a military way, but even 
though it had been, woiJd Hadrian have sacrificed the strength of his fortress in 
order to avail himself of a ready-made road ? No man of sense or vigour would? 

3. The opinion that the Wall was not built until the time of Severus, is liable 
to the objection already brought against the theory that the stations of the lino 
were the work of Agricola ; namely, that though the north was the point from which 
danger was most to be dreaded, this is the side on which the earthworks of the 
Vallum give thc^stationa the least support, Ica^Tog most of them entirely exposed. 

We are thus driven by necessity to abandon the idea that the Wall and Murus an 

■ BriL BoDo. p. 135. Ia peuuiig tboK worda, Saniaj rirtoally nimtden tbs «sd80 wluek be mivo- 

oatcB. 
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■eponte works, erected at different periods. The whnto works, consisting of Valluni 
and Unnu, of miliary towore and subsidiary turrets, of militar}* way and supporting 
ttiMtrn*, exhibit a completeness of purpose which wo can only trace to unity of 
dai^pL Encli part lios a special funrrlion to fulfil, and though perhaps weak iu 
itadf, lends its aid to the general strength. The stone wall is the barrier on the 
north, protecting tho stations and covering the military way. The stations and 
adhMWrtlM aSiord lodgement for the soldiery. The Vallum is a protection uguiust 
■n Bttack from tho south, and oOTors the road in ttuit quarter. Judging from 
pmoit appooronoos, there has been but one military way accompanying the 
Barrior from end to end, and that one bears a murJi closer relationship to the 
Wall than the Tallum.* The Vallum and Mums, on the supposition of their 
being but parts of one work, required but one military way. It was efisential 
that it should run between them, and keep as near as pcjxsible to the 'Wall, anil to 
thn hamieks and guard chambers of the garrison. All this wc find to ha%'c lieun 
the cose. Tho stalionar}' camp» lie between the works, reoeiring support fi-om 
both of thorn. Tho Vallum is destitute of any accomodation for the soldiery, 
excepting the stations ; the Wall supplies an abundance, having guard-chambers 
at the distance of a Itoman mile from each other, with three or four ' smaller 
erections botwoon each of them. Tlio Vallum does not extend at either extremity 
of tho lino so far as the Wall. At the eastern end, the river between Wulbond 
and Kewcastlo would prove a euClioicnt protection against the south, but not 
UKuiiwt tho north ; at the western extremity a sorioa of marahes, strotching 
Homo miles inland from the southern shore of the Solway, seems to have rcn- 
iliTTiTd the construction of the Vallum between Dykettfield and Bownetts anne- 
eamuy. All this is in consistency with tho idea that the works were one, and 
timl each part hud ii function of its own to discharge. Occasionally a similarity 
in the niodo of workmanship is apparent in the two parts of the Barrier. At 
Tnp|*or*Moor, tho ditches, both of the Murus and Vallum, have been cut through 
iht Hiuninit of a basaltic hill with considerable difficulty. Masses of the upheaved 
riHtk lie rtn tho surfooo of the ground in tho vicinity both of the Mums and Vol- 
liirti. Ho unusual a otroiimstance as this leads to the conclusion tluit both works 
ttoni being curried forward at tho samo time, and by tho some gang of workmen. 

• Ai »a have nlrrad)- M«n, Honlpf wncciTod that tlio north agger of tlie TaUiua iran b war. Al- 
iIiwiirU Ir ""(^ '^ *^'^ placM it liu tomcCang of thi* npp<«niio*), ito gcDcral ehonictirr b deddcly ad- 
*MM to any •uoli riuv. 

' QriUoDia Itomonn, p. 130. 
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But however satisfactory the proof &x)m the nature of the works may bo, there 
are more direct evidences iu store. It soenu to have been the practice in ancient, 
ae it is in modem, times to affix to important public buildings inscriptions gii-ing 
some account of the struotnre, and of the period of its erection. Several slabs, of 
a form suitable for erection over a gateway, and bearing inscriptions more or less 
elaborate, have been found in the stations and mile-castlett of the Wall, and in the 
supporting stations to the north and south of it. To these stony documents we 
tarn with expectation. From them there can bo no appeal. Their o^denoe is 
not circumstantial but direct. Ifothing can be more conolusive than their testi- 
mony, except, indeed, the men who hewed the stones of the Wall, and laid them 
in the places where we still observe them, were to rise from their graves and tell 
us with living lips whether they acted iu obedience to tlie orders of Hadrian or 
Severus. And what is the testimony of these inscriptions ? Decidedly in fevour 
of Hadrian. Though some alabs and altars, found in the out-stations, hear the 
name of Sevonu, not one has been found upon the Wall itself; but several have 
been found, in all parts of the Barrier, bearing the name of Uadrian. Id tliat 
section of the Wall which is at present in the most perfect state, ti-stimony after 
testimony has been exhumod, virtually according to Hadrian the honour of having 
been its builder. How is it that in the niilc-castles, or in the stations, which 
confessedly are contemporaneous with the Wall, not a single slab bears the name 
of Sevorus, or of his prefects, or chief ofHcers ? J)ut one answer can be given to 
this question — Hadrian built the Wall, not Severus, The utter absence of testi- 
monies in favour of Severus, and their comparative abundance in favour of Hadrian, 
is the more remarkable when wo consider tliat not only have the slabs erected in 
Hadrian's day been exposed to the action of the elements for ncai-ly a century longer 
than tliosc which were carved at the close of the reign of Severus, but tbat prior 
to the arrival of Severus in Britain, the works of the Barrier (of whatever kind 
they were) had suffered excessively fi-om a successful onslaught of the Caledonians. 
During this irruption many inscriptions liearing the name of Hadrian would 
doubtless he injured or destroyed, and in the woiks which Severus subsequently 
ordered (whether, as we contend, connected with the repsu^tion of the Wall, or, 
as some think, itd original construction) many more would be used up. Notwith- 
standing several remain dedicated to Hadrian — not one on the Wall itself speaks 
of Severus. The importance of tliis part of the subject requires that we should 
go from end to cud of the Burrier, and ascertain what stones discovered in its 
several parts have been dedicated to either of theae emperors. 

PAST I. If 
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1. At JarroT, near the mouth of the Tyno, and on its soathem margin, there is 
strong reason to bcUovc a Roman station existed. On a stone which, when the Homan 
dominion in I^igland had ceaned, was used in the formation of Beda'a ohuroh, tho 
remains of a Roman inscription appear ; the following letters are distinct : — 

OimiTX FIL . . . 
HADK 

UMl 

Though seroral letters havo been lost cntirclj-, and others arc partially obliterated, 
tho inscription has probably run in this form — Fro salute omnium filioram Ilad- 
riani — For the safety of all the [adopted] sons of Iladrian. 

2. At Procolitia, the mo<leni Carrawburgh, the seventh station of tho line, and 
one of those stations which are palpably contemporaneous with the AVall, an 
inscription has been found which indisputably belongs to the reign of Hadrian. 
It records the erection of some building by the First Cohort of the Atiuttani, during 
tho Propnctorship of Atilus Flatorius Kepos. Tliis cohort wo know, from the 
Riveling Rescript, was in Britain in the time of Hadrian, but seems to have left 
the island soon afterwards. Aulus Flatorius Xepos was a great favourite of 
j^tdrian's, and hud tlio command of tho province of Britain during his reign. 

3. We now approach that part of tho Wall in which, on aoeonnt of its 
comparative completeness, we might expect to meet with some of the class of 
monuments of whicli we are in search ; and we are not disappointed. In four of 
the mile-castles between the contiguous* stations of Borcovicus and JElsica slabs 
or portions of slabs hare been found, recording the names of Hadrian, and of his 
Proi)rretor, Aulus Flatorius Nepos. That the mile-castles owe their existence to 
the Wall is certain, and as in this part of tho line the Wall is further removed 
from the Vallum than usual, and stands upon a higher elevation, it is extremely 
improbable that these tributes to the memory of Hadrian can have been brought 
from the Valium to it. That several of these slabs are in an imperfect and 
battered condition, conduces to the strength of the argument. In the time of 
Commodus the Caledonians, as has already been observed, came down upon the 
fortifications of tho Barrier, defeated the troops that garrisoned it, and committed 
extensive ravages upon all the works of tho Romans. Scvcrus himself came to 

• Ccmt^oas so for as the Wall is concerned. The eution of Tindolana come* belwi-cii borcoviciw 
and £uca in tbo Kotitia liit, but it lici conaidcrabtj to ihe soatli of the Vail. Borcovicus and 
^ica are about fout miles distant from each other. 
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Britain in consequuncc of the oxtraordiuiiry euooese of the enemies of Rome. 
Uad tlieso inscriptions wholly cscapod the disastora of the period, we nhould 
have been tempted to believe that they belonged to a later ago. Only one of 
them in entire, but by it wo aro enabled to supply with certainty the poriions of 
the others which are wanting. In the mile-castlc a little to the west of Bor- 
oovicus, the tuodom Hou8Ci»teads, one of these stones has been found ; it is much 
broken, but on it the name of the Second Legion and of Aulus Platorius Nepofl, 
Hadrian's Proprutor, appear. It iii now in the poBseasion of Mr. Clayton, at 
(Hiestora. 

4. In the next mile-castle, that opposite Ilotbank, a precisely simihir inscrip- 
tion lias been found, but broken acrotss the middle. One half of the stono is now 
at Matfen, tho other at Durham. 

5. The next mile-tower on our westward course is that which stands in the 
Castle Nick.*' Here the uninjured inscription was fouud, which is now preserved 
iu tho Costlo of Ncwcastlc-upon-Tyno. It bears, in distinct and boldly carved 
letters, the following inscription :— 

r«P CARS TRAIAV 

UAUKIANI AVU 

LBU II AVa 

A PLATOBIO KEPOTE LEG PR FSL. 

6. In the Cawfiolds Mile-Costlo, near Haltwhistlc Bum-head, a f^tured stone 
has been found, which has evidently been the right hand portion of a slab, bear- 
ing the same inscription as the three bist mentioned stones ; it retains from one 
to three initial letters of all tho four lines. It is now in tho antiquarian museum 
at Chcstcrs. 

7. These four stones have all been found in mile-castles which form an int^ral 
part of tho stone Wall. The contiguous stations, too, have their testimony to 
bear to the influeuoe of lladi-iati. Opposite to Hotbank, to the south, is the 
station of Vindolana ; here the fragment of an inscription has been found, similar 
to those in the mile-castles, bearing the name of Hadrian and of the Second Legion. 

a. At tho station of /Esica a large slab has boon procured, which bears the 
following inscription : — 

IMP CAtS 1'RA1[a]K UADRIA 



HO Ava pp. 



It is in tho museum at Chcsters. 



> See Catalogue of Iiucnbed •nd ScolproKd StooM in ; 
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'•i. The noxt station tliat we oome to is Magoa, the modmi Curoran. Here 
an altar htm liccn procured (uovr in the Custle of Newcastle), dedicated to For- 
tune, for thv safety of Lucius ^lius Ctesar. This pcrsooage was the adopted soa 
of Iliulrinn, and dipd in tlie life time of that emperor. We hare in this altar, 
thorcforu, u testimony to the period and tho family of TTftHrian 

10. I)«forc roiiching the next station, ve hare, at Chapel House (the site of a 
mile>rai«tle), another slab bearing the name of Hadrian oud the Second Legion. 

11. On the Maiden Way, and some miles to the north of Birdoswald, is the 
supporting station of Bewcastle. Here, io Horslcy's day, was a stone with a 
** ourioiiB inscription," though imperfect. He coneeirw it to have been *' an ho- 
norary monument erected to Hadrian by Legio Secnnda Augusta and the Legio 
Vir4'HimH." It aim cuntains the name of a Proprcctor, which he thinks is moet 
likt'ly to have been that of Priscus Liciuius, mentioned in an inscription in 
Hudrian'H time.' 

1 2. The next station on the immediate line of the Wall, after leaving Birdos- 
wald, is Pelriana, the modem Walton House. Here is an altar, still preserved 
on the spot, inscribed ntsapvuxAB avgvsti. As we meet with this legend on 
tho reverse of several of tho coins of Hadrian, and of his only, we are entitled 
to regard this altar as a memorial of his reigu. 

1 3. In several of tho out'Stations at the western extremity of the Wall, deeisiTe 
evidence is homo to the influence of Hadrian. At Nethcrhy a stone existed in 
( 'unidenV day, similar in its character to those found in the mile-castles of the 
(wtrilnil region ; it was dedicated to Hadrian by the Second Li^on. 

I'l. lu (he camp near Maryport an lUtar was discovered dedicated to Jupiter by 
Itt'i First Cohort of tlie Spaniards, under the command of M. Haenius Agrippo. 
Till* piirHon lived in Hadrian's day, and was a favourite of the Emperor's. The 
itllitr 1« iu the poAsossion of Mr. Seuhouse, of Xetber Hall. 

Iff. At Moresby, on the west coast of Cumberland, a slab has been found dedi- 
i,n\,i,\ III llailrian by the Twentieth I^egion. 

Mm li iiiK the evidences of the presonoo of Hadrian and Im officers in the region 
InivKi'MHl by the Itoman Wall, which the ravages of war, time, and ignorance 

hiivn l«n (II. 

Wn now itik what memorials of Sovcrus have come down to our day ? As has 
atKHiily JMien observod, the milo*custlo« have not supplied a single slab caned 

' Bril. Bmn., p. 370. 
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witii his Dame, ncitiier have the stations immcdiiitely connected with the JfuruH. 
Some haTo, however, be«u found in etjiUons which arc not immediately connected 
with the Barrier. 

1. At Ilcxham, which is abont thre« miles to tho south of the Watl, a xUb has 
been found containing tho names of Sevcrus and his son Caracalla. An erasure 
appears on it, where, probably, the name of his son Gcta was inscribed. There is 
another stone at Hexham with an insoriptioa so imperfect that Horsley thinks 
nothing can be made of it, bat he iDclines to tlio conjecture that it referred to 
Sovcrus and Caracnlla. 

2. At Ilabitancum, Iho modoru Risingham, about fourteen miles north of tho 
IJarrier, somo slabs have boen found oontainiag the names of Sevoms and his 
sons. One of these has adorned tho south gateway of the station ; tho upper 
part of it, which probably contained the name of Sovonis, is lost ; the remaining 
part contains the name of Caraoalla, and a space Jrom which doubtlcsii tho name 
of Geta ho-s been enisod.' Fivo other slabs, all of them too much injured to admit 
of indi\idual description, contain the names of one or both of tho sons of Soverus.* 
To these may perhaps bo added the fragment of an altar inscribed tou || impp. 
found at tho same place. 

S. At Old Carlisle, which is about ton miles to the south of the Wall, an altar 
has been found dedicated to Jupiter, for the safety of the Emperor Lucius Sopti- 
mius BeTcrus. It is now iu the possession of Sir Jamos Graham, at Nethcrby. 
Another has boon found at the same place, dedicated to the same deity, for the 
nafcty of ScYcrus and his son Antoninus. 

4. On tho faco of an old quarry on tho river Gelt, about four or five miles to 
the south of tho Wall, is an inscription purporting to have been made by a 
Voxillation of tho Second Legion, iu the consulship of Apor and Maximus. 
Aper and Maximus were consuls in tho year 207. 

Those ore all the traces of Severus that we moot with in any part of the Barrier 
of the I>ower Isthmus. Would this have been the case had he been the designer 
of a stnicturo, tho very ruins of which are majestic ? 

Tho inscriptions found at Hexham and Risingham may be accounted for on 
principles quite independent of bis having had anything to do with tho Wall. 

8e« Ko. 30 in the CataloKoe ot \ho Kowcattlo Society'* CollMtian of fionon Stoow, and a Inmed 
diimtation npon it bjr the late Ui. Thomas UoilgMD, in Aich. £i., vol. it., p. 21 (Old Scrios), 
* Bee Cat. of NowoksUe AotiqiMriao Sociotjr, Ho*. 21, 31, 32, 33, 37. 
PABT I. M 
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Ri^nghfim, lot it bo rornemborod, is od the WatUng Street, and Hcxbam is in tbo 
imnaduto riotnity of this wuy, tuiring probably commuaicatod witb it by a bmieh 
road. Tfao oourgicM of ScvcniH, during the latter ycunt of his \itc, were ohioflj 
dineted to th» nubjugiilion of Calodonia. The WatUng Street, the main rond lead- 
JBf from hill \it^\ qiutrtont at York to the northern dirision of tho island, would 
rily obtitin hut attontion, oven before set ttog out on his expedition. Serorsl 
ioduoo ua to bolicvo that this was tho case. Tho masoozy of 
tlw Nlattoo of llabitjtnoum (lUsingbam) is different trom that of tho sta- 
tiOMoftJio Wall, and in of a nuporior character. The facing stones ok larger. 
Mm OBTDfiilly Mriuarcd, and tho joints closer. The tooling upon them in also 
«f a paeuliHr kind.' The touiie ronvirks apply to the more northerly station of 
W >W«W ll «Uii. which is aldo upon tho AValling Street. The stones of which the 
flrjTfft at Ifiixluiin am compoited uro of the same kind as those made use of at llaln- 
and Bramonittm. That 8e%*onu reetotvd a considerable part of Habitan- 
{■ Mrtain, from tho iiirieription found near its south gateway, which containa 
IImt <r«fdi pnitTAW ovu uviiis vicrvHTATE itiLArsi3...B£STrrviT. Analogy leads 
Is tlw Miuiliuioti that ho tn-ected works ut the other places. 

'Dim )n«rr>ptiutiii ut Hexlmm and Itisinghani, therefore, seem to oatahtish the 
Umi Otat HonTiu (ravallwl in this direction when about to attack the Caledonians. 
fHtJwr lliati (tif> 4h<>irry that bo built tho Wall. Had bo built the Wall, its ma- 
aunfy W'rijItI liHVo n-Mrrtiililisl tlint (if lbo!»i stations.** Had ho built the Wall, some 
iIm^ tT'/uld NMuriMlly luiVd roenrttod tho exploit as n;irefullr as the stono at Habit- 
§liiitliit Ihm nMuirditij tho eotnpanitivcly insigniliamt work of the restitution of the 
Mfitfwitf and wiiIIh of that jKirtinutar station. 

'f'ltf* |fia«rt|rti'iii upon Iho (Jolt quarry is tbouKht to be of the nxHti importance. 
MHW"*"h us (^MiindiiniN, writing in the sixth eeutury, places the expedition of 
Hnvh'"'* "fidor III" |in'0JHi> date (that of (he cionsul^liip of Apcr and Ma.ximus) 
liaiirMi tipoii IIimI nidk. A vor)' little rt*tIec(ion, however, will show us that the 
lllfft"*! whl"l< lhi« Inanriptioii pMVcs is, Uiat tlm quart)- (that part of it, at least. 
wltirf 'I'" l(i*"'l|i""" 'H'oum) WUN abandoned in tho ycoir 207, tho first year of 



i , —: : t • - t Ir uf tiM AmklBnlngia ^llaBft ^OUl B«tiM). il prvd m " eleratton" of port of 
i> ••II, "•Im>wIii| (Itii warlM-il uiManiT." 

• III *iiMi<* !««<<• irf "■* llM>.**pMlsll)'(nCuinlKifluid,«tADMu«Bi«t with "UtoltA" in tbeaam* w*}* 
I ii,^, ,1 . t ' .' un>, tiiiwovvr, oiovpUnnsl eoava. It i» ti«t inprabsUo tbst aone portioa* 
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Boveras'a residence in Britain ! TJnlcsg, thorcforo, wo suppose that Sevonis built 
the Wall in the short space of a few months, and before undertaking his exposi- 
tion into Scotland, the inscription on the Golt quarry is injurious rather than 
favourahle to the supposition that he was tho builder of the Wall. Wc have not 
thought it necessary to notice the rudo letters carved upon the Combe CrajDr, 
which more probably were meant to oonimomorato a mochanie or a peasant than 
an emperor. 

Throughout this chapter wo have regarded Iloreloy as tho chief advocate of the 
theory which views Scverus an the constructor of the priuciiml member of (he 
Barrier nf the Lower Isthmus. It wore unfair, however, to this great antiquary, 
to close our remarks icilhout observing that the ioscriptious on which the decision 
of the question chiefly turns have nearly all been discovered since bis day. lie 
was acciuaintcd with the slabs dedicated to Hadrian wbicli have been found at 
Nethcrby and Bcwcastlo ; but these stations are some distance from the Wall. 
and may have existed before it did. He had seen that portion of the Tlotbank 
inscription which is now at Durham, but he know not, with certainty, where it 
was found, and he hod not the means of reading it correctly.' With these slight 
exceptioRSi, ho was entirely destitute of that nia.ss of ovidoncc derived from in- 
acriptious upon which modem antiquaries chiefly found the opinion that Uadriau 
built the \\'all. No one knew the value of inscriptions better than Uonsley, and 
no one, either before his day or since, has used them so suooessfully for the eluci- 
dation of the early history of our country. In tho Introduction to that part of 
his volume in which he treats of this subject, he observes, " I am persuaded that 
fragments of Itoman inscriptions will in time be as much e8t««mcd, and a* care- 
fully searched for, as fragments of ancient authors.'" To his own labours we owe 
it, that that day has already arrived, and we cannot doubt that had ho lived to see 
it, no one would have rejoiced more than be in the success of the explorations 
which wo havo witnessed, or yielded his candid and discerning mind with more 
satisfaction to the truth which those exhumed documents compel us to receive. 

A few ob.'tervalious upou the correspondence of the character of Iladrian with 
the view which ascribes the building of the Wall to him, will fittingly couolude (hin 
chapter. All the historians of his reign speak uf bis extraordinary energy. Sportian 
in the vcr)' passage in which he records his visit to Britain, bears witness to the 
fact that he more than any other man scorned the seductions of indolence and eas^ / 
* Slit. Rom., p- 333. * Brit. Boo., p. 177- * Quoted p. i&. 
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He was eminently a great builder. He was early accustomed to the erec- 
tioQ of military works. Ho accompanied his relative and prcdoocasor Trajan in 
both his Dacion campaigns. Any one who examines the sculptures encircling the 
column of Trajan at Kome (whicti was reared to commemorate his victories in Docia), 
will see what an important feature the labours of the mason formed in the opera- 
tions of that expedition ; camps, amphitheatres, watch-towers and walls to protect 
the soldiery when lighting — all formed of well-M|uared stonee — are seen springing 
up in overy direction under the immediate inspection of the Emperor and his 
chief officers. The " Wall of Trajan," extending from the Danube to the Black 
Sea, would render him early familiar with this spcdcs of fortification. He was 
the first emperor who ordained that each cohort should he supplied with a band of 
mawDS and all kinds of workmen needed for the adornment of pubUc edifices. 
In various parts of his empire he imdertook architectural works of great magni- 
tude. He constructed a magnificent basilica at Kismes. At Athens he reured 
numerous buildings, amongst tbem a temple to Olympian Zeus. Adrianople wa« 
one of the many towns constructed or re-edified by him. He undertook, and 
personally superintended the re-building of Jenisalem, which was called, after his 
own name, yl-Ilia Capitolina. He built for himself u magnificent villa at Tibur, 
the ruins of which occupy even now a space equal to that of a considerable town. 
Taking into account the spirit and energy of the man, his whole history, and o&- 
pccially bis love for architectural enterprises, we shall be prepared to receive with 
the greater confidence the more direct proofe whicli we have already considered, 
of his having built tlie grandest monument which time has left us, in the North of 
Europe, of the indomitable energy of the Bomans. 
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CHAPTER m. 
SAXON PERIOD. 



Half b oeotury prcrious to the final abondoaraent of Britain by the Eomnns, the 
barbarous nations of Genimny had coramonoed that series of marauding expeth"- 
tions which rosmlted, at a later period, in the subjugation of th« island. Forr- 
moat amongst these were the Saxons, who axe mentioned in conjunction vith the- 
Picts, Scots, and Attaootti, as tho pcqictrators of frequent ravages in the reign of 
Joviau. We arc not told that they took any part in that fearful invasion of the 
northern tribes which was suppressed by Thoodosius in th« succeeding reign ; but 
they devastated the opposite shores of Gnul by a simultaneous incursion. There, 
indeed, they had been long known and dreaded, an officer having been specially 
jinted as early as the reign of Diocletian to guard those shores, and to clear 
the channel between Gaul and liritain trom the piratical vessels which infested il. 
Tliis officer was Carausius, who afterwards usurimd the imperial piiwer in Britain, 
and fonned alliances witJi tlie very nations whom he had beou appointed to f»pi««sc. 
Under Yalentiniau we find the task of defending the British eoost entrusted te 
on otficer entitled by Ammiaims Maroollinua, " Count of the Maritime Tract," but 
who is described in the Notitda as " Count of the Saxon Shore." He was not, 
however, like Carausius, a naval <»iminandor, but had the charge of nine forts in 
strong positions along the cuust, which were garrisoned by a legion and eight 
bodies of auxiliaries. The opposite coast of Gaul was also distinguished by th«' 
appellation of the Saxon Shore, and there also were placed a number of fort.", 
some under the command of the " I>uko of the AnTiorican Tract," others under 
the *'Dake of Belgica Sccunda." Whether the appointment of the Count of the 
Sflxon Shore in Britain was made immediately after the ro-aimexation of that island 
to the empire, on the deatli of Allectus, the successor of Camusius, or whetlier it 
was in consequence of the ravages of the Saxons in the time of Jovian, is uncer- 
tain. Of the limitfi of his authorit)' we have more prociAc infunnation, the fortti 
tmder his command being placed at intervals along tho lino of coast &om Ports- 
mouth to the extreme point of Xorfolk. To tho north of this no special proviiiiun 

I'ABT 1. 
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was mado against maritime invasion, tliough many of tho gorrisoiui tmder the 
Duke of Britain were so placed that they might he applied to this scmee, a» well 
lis to the defeueo of the uorttieni frontier. 

The Saxons do not occur amongst the nations, the dread of whose invasion 
indnced the legiom* to throw off the authority of llonorius, and to elect an em- 
peror of their own witluu tho island. The people who inspired this terror were, 
as we have seen, the Vandals, Suevi, and Alani. Neither are the Saxons speci- 
tically mentioned amongst the harharious whose revolt, excited by Oerontiu^, was 
the cause of the final severance of Britain from the Roman empire. Tho ultimate 
prwlomiiianoe of this tribe has induced more recent writers to ascribe almost every 
naval expedition from the eastern shores of the German Ocean to them, but many 
others seem to have displayed ec^ual alacrity in these piratical undertakings. 
Even amongst those who finally settled in Britain, we know that the Jutes and 
Angles wore distinct tribes from the Saxons, although they arc often confoundeil 
under one general designatitm. Tho incursions spoken of by Gildas and Nennius, 
afl«r the departure of the Romans, and previous to the third oonsulaliip of -l-'tius, 
arc confined to the Fiets and Scots, but Beda mentions a Saxon invasion in euu- 
nection with the celebrated Halleluiah victory, which must have been of earlier 
date, as it took place during the sojourn of Saint Gcrmanue and Lupus in the island, 
which Prosper, a contemporary authority, places a.d. 4i2!K It is true that Bedu 
himself would date it twenty years later, in order to reconcile it with his other 
aiithorilics, who knew nothing of any earlier Saxon invasion thau that under Ilen- 
gist and Uorna; but this is entirely inconsistent with the true era of Gcnnanus's 
mission. The etory itself of the HaUeloioh victor}' is derived from the life of the 
Saint by Constantino. The authority cited above for the date of the mission of Ger- 
manus and Lupus, is Prosper AquiUanus, who continued tlie Chronicle of Saint Jerome 
from A.i>. 'All to A.D. 455. There is also another chronicle of doubtfiil authority 
attributed to Prosper Tj/ro, in which the following passage occurs under the year 
441: — *'Tlie Britaius (Britannia;) heretofore stricken hy various slaughters and 
oUamities, arc reduced under the dominion of the Saxons." This may be intended 
either to apply to Itritany, the name of which is frequently written in this way iu 
the plural, or to the island of Britain. On the latter assumption, the statement is 
at any rate grossly exaggerated. We might readily admit, in deference to a pro- 
fe!<:sedlv contcmfwrar}- authority, cither that the Saxon colonization of some other 
districts of the island preceded the arrival of lieugist and Qorsa in Kent, or that 
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the era of tho Kentish iriTasion itnelf is placed by our ordinary comptitation 
twenty years too late ; hut to assort that tho island of Britain, or any considenible 
portion of it, was reduced under Saxon domination as early as A..D. 441, is to 
ignore every authority on which our enrly history is hoAed. 

Gildas and Beda connect the advent of Hengiat and Horsa with the third cou- 
«iUship of ^tius, A.». 449 ; Kennius interposes forty years of discord and terror 
between tho departure of the Romans anil tho arrival of the %xonB, which gives 
precisely the same date. Others adopt the year 42^ in order to synchronise tho 
anival of Hcn»ist with that of Gcrmanus ; but it is quite clear that Hengiat 
could not have been the leader who fled before the spiritual weapons of GermanuR. 
The fonner effected his original settlement, not by force of arms, but by subtlety, 
and it is oortain, that at no period of his career, did he penetrate into tho district 
to which the Hallcluiiih victory is assigned. Without on assumption then of ab- 
solute accuracy, we may fairly adopt the generaily received date of tho reception 
of Heugist and Ilorsa by Vortigom, a.d. 44D ; and thin enables us also to fix 
within a very few yeare the era of tlie first Teutonic colony in Northumberland, 
which was founded by the countrymen of tho Saxon, or rather Jutish, King of 
Konti under the guidance of two of his near kinsmen. 

Tho account traiiKmilttHl to us in the History of the Britons which passes under 
the name of Ncunius, is not jterhaps in all particulars to be relied upon, but in its 
main fiiaturos it is consistent with probability, and, in some points, it is supported 
by other testimony. 

Vortigem, tho predominant British king, is said to have married the daughter 
of Hengist, and to have by that means excited great indignation antong»t his 
people, who wore already exasperated by the employment of a large mercenary 
forco, for whoso nmintcnanoe they were heavily taxed, and for whose occupation 
they had been obliged to rettntiuish a large portion of fertile territory, llengist 
perceiving the increasing discontent, counselled his fathor-in-htw to put down 
all opposition by retaining a largely augmented auxiliary forco. He suggested 
that whilst himi«eif, and hw foUowent who were already in Britain, should remain 
in Kent for the protection of tho King against his own subjects, fresh levies should 
be invited from Germany for the defence of the northern (rentier. These he pro- 
posed to place under the command of Octha and Ebissa, his son and nephew. 
Vortigem accepted the proposal, and by his order Octha and Ebissa were invited, 
and came over with forty ships. Uaring laid waste the Orkneys, they passed 
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the country of the Picts, and took possession of a largo tract immediately adjain- 
ing. There can be uo doubt tJiat Ijothiau is tlie territory here indicated. Al- 
though Beda suppHea no direct infoiinatioD as to the foundation of this northern 
colony, the aooouat which he gives of the subsequent league between the Sujcons 
and the Ptct«, against the Britons, is strongly oorroborativo of its reality. Any 
such league between the Saxons of Kent^ and a people from whom they were 
sepiirated by the eutiro length of the British possessions, must have been 
altogether nugator}' ; but sueh an alliance between a Sason colony, immediately 
to the south of the Forth, and the barbarian popiUation beyond, oould not fikil to 
be attended with the most disasti-ous offcots to the Britons, who hod with 
difficulty maintained their frontier against the attacks of the Picts alone. 

On the death of Uengist, Octha left his northern settlement to occupy his 
father's throne in Kent : of his successor in Lothian we know notliing. The dora- 
tion of Hcngist's reign was forty years, during a part of which Vortigeni was the 
predomimmt IMtish king, and afterwards Ambrosius. The latter was the head 
of a jiorty opposed to Vortigern, whose fear of Ambrosius is assigned by Nennius 
as one reason which induced him to court the Suxon alliance. Oildos, who calls 
his opponent Ambrosius Aurelianus, says that he was the only surviving chicftian 
of Roman descent^ and that his parentj*, who h;id perished in the intestine disturb- 
ances, had been invested with supreme power and wore the imperial jmrple. 
Under Ambrosius himself, he says, the first effectual check was given to the 
progress of the Saxon arms. It is probable that he did nut long, if at all, survive 
Uongist, as shortly after the death of the latter, the extraordinary cai-eer of Arthur 
commenced, " who fought against thu Saxons, with the kings of the Britons, but 
he was the chief oomnioadur in tho wai's." 

Discarding the inflated fables of which Arthur has been made tho hero in the 

apochry|)hal History of Goo£[roy of Uoumouth, oud the romances of his followers, 

nearly all that has been recorded of him are the names of twelve battles, in which 

he is said to have led the Britons t<» victor}- against the Saxons. This list of %ic- 

torica rests on the sole authority of Nennius. Henry of Huntingdon repeats the 

names, but professes his ignorance of the localities. If such battles took place at 

all, each of them must have bceu fought in or near one of the districts in which a 

Saxon settlement had been formed, or was in the coui-se of formation. Now the 

only settlements in existence, at the end of the fifth century, wore the kingdoms 

uf Kent and Su&^cx, and tho colony in Lothian. In the two former we look in 
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Tain for places vhoao names bear tho slightest sirotlority to those in the list of 
Neonias, nor has the idea ever been entertained that Artliur hiui any ooimectiou 
vith thcM localities. With the nortbom region, the case a^ as will bo shown, 
fer otherwise. Too much stress should not be laid on indirect eWdonco, but 8till 
it is worthy of remark how very frequently the name of Arthur occurs in combi- 
nation with tho names of places in the Xf>rth of Kngland and South of Scotland. 
In Chalmerses Cal&hnia will bo found a collection of instances in the latter country, 
amongst which one etriking example is the term "Castnim Arthuri," which ia 
applied to tho reeky citadel of Dumbarton in a parliamentary record of the reiga 
of DaWd II. Arthur's Seat, near Edinburgh, is said to be a more modem name, 
but even that is mentioned by Camden. These instances, however, are the most 
worthy of attention when the name is not prctbcod to, but incorpuntted in, the 
local designation, as in the case of Arthuret in Cumberland, within a few miles of 
the reputed re«idenoo of his court at " JMcrry Carlisle." Turning (rom this Kpecies 
of evidence, which is, after all, curious rather than satisfactory, it remains to com- 
pare the namat in the list of Nennius and Huntingdon with the existing nomen- 
clature of Lothian and Northumberland. The first battle was at the mouth of the 
river Qlein; the second, third, fourth, luid fifth, on another river called Pubglas, 
in the district of Linnuta ; tho sixth battle was on a river called Hassas ; the 
seventh in tho wood of Colidon. The last of these is certainly (he Caledonian 
Forest of Ptolemy, and surely the Saxons who were pursued to this retreat must 
have been the most northern settlement of this people in Britain, ugiiiiL«t whom 
we may imagine their opponent issuing from bis Castrum Arthuri at Dumbortou. 
The six previous battles comprise only three sites, as four of them were fought in 
one locality. Tho river Glein seems to bo tho Glon in Northumberland, n stream 
in after times of greet celebrity', from the administration in its waters of tho rite 
of baptism by Paulinus to his Northumbrian converts. Its notoriety from this 
circumstance was probably the reason why Nennius does not define its locality as 
he does that of tho " Dubglas in the region Linnm,'' in order to distinguish it 
from other rivers of the same name. The Dobglos has been pkcod by Geoffivy 
of Monmouth in Lincolnshire, in oonsequenoe of his confounding tho region 
Linnuis with Liudsea, a district of that county. That it is really intended for 
Lothian, will hardly admit of a doubt ; the ordinary tuune of that district in tho 
twelfth century differing very little from the form in the text. In the treatise of 
Giraldus Cambronsis, "Z>« Inatruetione PriHcipia" we read of "Terra qun 
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Leonis vocatur usque ad Mare Scoticum." In the Pipe Boll of tho fourtli ol 
Ilenrj- II. wo find " Loeneis m terra regis Scotia;," and in the '■^Chronica 
NonaannuE," "Vicccomes LeoncDsis." It would not be difficult to multiply 
oxamplca, but these will suffice ; neither hji%'e we any difficulty within this region 
of " Ltuntus," '* LooncU," or Lotbian, in identifying the " Dubgtaa " with the 
*' Dunglas," an insignificant stream indeed, but affording a very strong poeition 
for the encampment of au army. '' Uassas " should probably be written 
" Peoisas," and referred to the neighbouring rindet the Pease, which separates 
modem Lothian from Horwicluhire, flowing through a ravine of which tliu bunkt; 
are so steep and rugged, and the passage so difficult, that Cromwell, after a lapse 
of more than eleven centiuies, on deHcribing the defile in a de.spatch to the pariia- 
ment, makes uso of this remarkable expression respocting it, that here " one man 
to hinder were better than twelve to make -way." This was the last battle pre- 
vious to that in the CalcdouiaD Forost, after which the sUbs of the remainiag 
conflictH aro certainly not to be sought in the North. If there is any truth in the 
statement of tho supremacy said to have been conceded to Arthur by the other 
kings of tho Britons, it probably refers to a period posterior to these seven battles, 
which appear to have been all fought for his own protection, or that of his imme- 
diate neighbours, against an isolated settlement of Sason eolonists. The distinc- 
tion which he had thus won pointed him out as the natural leader when struggles 
>if greater magnitude impended, and such were indeed at hand. The earliest 
assaults of Cordic, who afterwards founded tlie kingdom of Wessex, wore not 
directed against the seat of his future conquests, but against the eastern coast in 
the acighbourbood of Yarmouth. Uere we find him landing, a.d. 495, just six 
years after the received date of the death of Hengist, in tho immediate vicinity of 
tho remains of tho Roman " Castellum Gfariannonum," which bears a striking 
resemblance to the luune of the site of Arthur's eighth battle at "Castellum 
duiunion." Tho remaining conflicts were, probably, as suggested by Mr. Sharon 
Tumor, in tho district of Wessex, tho last at Mouiit Badon, being generally 
assigned to a well known locality in Somersetfihire. 



IDA. 

Of the idtimate fate of the colonists of Lothian wo have no distinct account 
from any early or reliable authority. From the fact of the last battle in which 
they seem to have been engaged, having taken place in the Caledonian Forest, we 
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might be led to surmise tJiat the remaant of the followers of Octha aad Ebissa, 
driven out of their acquired territory into this inhospitable tract, were either an- 
aihilatcd by the victorif, or dispersed amongst their allies the Picts. Nor i» thin 
inconsistent with the silonoe of the majority of our most trustworthy historians as 
to any previous Anglo-Saxon settlement north of the Ilumber, when they record 
the establishment of the kingdom of Ida. Malmsbury, indeed, and two or three 
others of inferior note, give a different account. 

" Uengist,' we are told, " having xettletl \m own government in Kent, Ktit \m lirottier 
Octha and bis s»n Ebusa, men of activity and tried expeiience, to Heixe on the nortliem 
piarU of {iritAin. Sedulous in osecutJng the conunand. atTaira succeeded to th«ir wisbes ; 
for frequently coming into action Vintb tlie nativeH. and dispersing those who attempted 
reeistanoe, they conciUatcd with uninterrupted quiet sucb as submitted. Ilius, through 
thflir own addn?ss and the goodwill of their followers, they had eetablislied a certain 
degree of power : yet ncvvr I'rntvrtuiniiig an idt« of assuming the ruyal title, they left an 
example of similar modemtion to thvir immodiatv postt-rity ; for during the space of 
ninety-nini^ yrant, the Northumbrian Dukeai, cuut^-nted witJi Kubordinati; power, lived in 
subjection to the Kings of Kent Afterwards, however, their forlK-annoe oeuscd ; eiUier 
bvcauTM.* the human ntind is ever prone to degeneracy, or becau.'te that race of people was 
natumlly amliitJousL In the year, therefore, of our Lord's Incarnation 347. the luxtivtli 
afU-r Henglsla death, the prind])ality waa converted into ii. kinj^om. TlwmoBt noble Ida, 
in the full vigor of life and strength, first reigned here." 

Brompton gives nearly the same account, but designates the intermediate rulers 
from Octha and Ebissa to Ida, Earls (Comites) instead of Dukes (Duces). Ijster 
chroniclers, besides an indetinite number of these dukes or earls, find spaoe for a 
long series of kings following each other in hereditary succession within tliis 
period of ninety* nine years. Of these John de Taxster gives a list of seven, and 
the Scala'chroniea eight The former adds — 

" All these kings &om Byriug to Ida are r-Ither omitted by, or unknown to aD our hia- 
toiians. and the r«cord of tboir exploits baa citber b«en burnt or carried out of the cotmtiy." 

On this passage the learned editor of a recent publication of Florence of Worces- 
ter, to which Taxster's chronicle is ap[>endcd as a continuation, observa<i in a note 
" A very remarkable passage." It seems, however, only remarkable for its false- 
hood and absurdity. Ida is said by Taxster to have been the sou of Emering, the 
son of Eppa, the son of Uppa, the son of Horsa, the sou of Withgils, the son of 
Wodna, the sou of Ilyring, all of whom were kings before him. To this list the 
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Scala Chronica adds another naoie, Bamac, which is interposed hotweon Ida and 
Bmering. 

Some of the descendants of Octha's followers may have been included amongst 
the Bubjectfl of Ida, but the lBtt«r wjis undoubtedly Ibe leader of a new colony of 
different lineage. Octha and his fcUow-settlcrs wcro Jut««, the countrymen of 
Hragist ; Ida and his companions were Anglos. 

Xone of the Kings of Bernicia arc mentioned by Bcdu in the body of his 
Ecclesiastical History till the time of Ethelfrith; but in the recapitulation 
appended to it is a paragraph, which occurs also in an ancient Northumbrian 
Ohrouielo, to which it ^vill bo noecssary to refer by and by, and likewise in the 
Saxon Chronicle. " In the year 547 Ida began to reign ; from him the royal 
family of the Northumbrians dorivoa ita origin ; he reigned twelve yoai-s." To 
this the Saxon Chroiiiclo adds, " Ete built Bamburgh, which was at first enclosed 
by a hedge, and afterwards by a wall. Ida was tho son of Eoppa ; Eoppa of l'>a ; 
of Ingwi ; of ^Vjigenwit ; of Alsi ; of Bonoc ; of Brond ; of Beldeg ; of Wodon. 
Woden was the son of Frithowald ; of Frithuwulf; of Finn; of Godwulf; of 
(Jeat." As reganU Bamburgh (Bebbauburch), we arc told by B«da, that it " had 
its name from a certain quocn." Bebba, however, after whom it was called, was 
not (as we learn from the Genealogies in Nennius) the queen of Ida, but of 
EthclfHth, and the previous name of tho city was Dinguayrdi, or Dinguoarroy. 

Although the capital of Ida was in Bemioia, the northern section of NortJium* 
Iierland, he has been very generally represented as the King of Doira also," and 
the Saxon Chronicle speaks of Alia as his successor, although tho latter is known 
to have reigned in Dcira only. Roger of Wendover would even lead us to 
believe that this province was his original conquest, and that Bomicia was a later 
acquisition, by representing biin as landing his forces as far to tho south as Flam- 
burgh. His statement is as follows : — 

" In tbc yiMtr of gnu» 54S Ijegiui the kjngduni of Nortbiunberload, for the cliiets of th« 
Anglui liaviog. nflvr givut nud lung eonttuuuJ toil, Hubdui-d that country. uiumimoiDdy 
cbooHC Id*. • noble youth, as their king. Hu had by bis queen «x sonit, Adda, Eth«rie^ 
Th«odoric. Ethelric, Osmer. and Thoixlfrcd ; mul mx by conowbim-s. Og«, Alric. Eocha, 
(Vbnid, Segor. and Segotlier. All these caiae into Britain in »bcty slitpti, und landed ni 
Kkniliurgh (Flemmisburgh)." 

If he really brought with him this numerous family, the expression *' noble ^ou/A" 
■ Begarding the limtti or Bcrniciu and Dolra, tec hcrcnfttr. 
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in the text is hanHy accurately applied to him, although he is described in simiiar 
tenna (juvenis nobUiisimmJ by Heniy of Huntingdon. Slalmsbury spwiks of him 
as of mature age ftxtaU et virihua infegerj, but gives ua reason to 4sondude from 
his subaequcnt narrative, that he was at the commencement of his reign advane«l 
beyond middle life, ^^'hen his fourth son, Ethelric, ascended the tlirone, lest* 
than forty years afterwards, he is represented by the historian as in extreme old 
age fextremd caniiiej, an espre^sioQ which can hardly he understood to imply an 
earlier period of Ufc than three score years and ten. If this be so, he must have 
been upwards of thirty, and his father between fifty and sixty, in 549. 

A pawage in Nennius has been cited in proof of the allegation that Ida ruled 
over both provinces, which has been supposed to nusm, "he joined Kemicia to 
Doira"; but it is oertaiu ttiat tlie word which has been rendered Dcira 18 really 
the British name of Bamburgh (Dinguoaroy), and tliore is reason to bcUevo that 
the received reading is otherwise fculty. If instead of " junsit," which is itself 
only a conjectural emendation of the corrupt Latin text, we substitute "vixit," 
which is supported by the authority of one manuscript, or " rcxit,"' we obtain a 
satisfactory interpretation — " He lived (or reigned) at Bamburgh." Still, the 
balance of testimony is rather in favour of the extension of Ida's |>ower over both 
provinces, whilst the balance of probability is decidedly the other way. Florence 
of Worcester fiimishes a somewhat longer, and in other respects ratlier different, 
genealogy from that given above from the Saxon Chronicle, making Ida the sou 
of Eoppa ; the son of Oesa ; the son of Aethelbryht ; tho son of Ingengeal ; the 
son of Angengeat ; the son of Alusa ; the son of Ingcbrand ; the son of \>'ueg- 
braud ; the son of Beomd \ the son of Iteom ; the son of Brand ; the son of 
Bacldeag ; the sou of Woden. The Ncnnian gcnealogj* is as follows : " Woden 
was the father of Bcldcg ; the father of Beanuic ; of Gechbrond ; of Vaeuson ; of 
luguoe ; of .^dibritz ; of Ossa ; of Eobba ; of Ida. He reigned twelve years. 



THE SUCCESSORS OF IDA IN BERNICIA 

On the material points of tlic date of Ida's accession, the length of his rcigo, 
and the situation of his capital, all authorities are agreed. Beyond this we can 
only balance the relative prol>ability of conflicting statements. The history of his 
immediate successors is involved in yet greater obscurity. Allusion has been 
already made to an ancient Northumbrian Chronicle. This venerable document 
PA^X I. 4 
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U appeoded to a, manuscript of Boda, which boors internal evidcnoe of harinip 
been tiaoseribed within a very few years of his death, and brings down tlie aerie« 
of Northumbrian kings to the year 737, to the close uf the reign of Ceolwulf, the 
fiiend and patron of the ecclesiastical bistoriaa. In this list vc find the names of 
dx kings who reigned in the interval of thirty years between Ida and Ethelfrith, 
in Bemicia, and the same have been transforrcd, with trifling variations, to the 
goncAlogies annexed to Neimius, and to the histories of Symeon of Durham and 
Hovedea. The list appended to Ncnniu^ Beeiiis to have bocn an exact oountcrpart 
of the Chrooiolc, from which one reign of a single year has been accidentally 
omitted. Bymoon and Hovedon assign thirty-four instead of thirty-tlureo years 
as the aggregate length of the six reigns, whilst on the other hand they abstract 
one year ftx>m ttie reign of Ida. There are also some minor alterations in the 
figures, which balance each other, and do not affect tho general result. Another 
class of writers, however, amongtit whom IHorenoe of Worcester is the earliest, 
present a different series, containing, indocpd, with one exception, the same names, 
but variously transposed, and with considerable alterations in the lengths of the 
several reigns, though, here again, the total length of the period is the same. These 
Tariatioiiit will be best understood from a comparison of tho following list : — 

Flortnet Wigon- 
M» U yMn. 

Adda 7 

Glsppa .... £ 
Theolwulf . . 1 
Frithwulf.. 7 
Theadoric . . 7 
Kthelria.... 7 



CAren: JferUmml. 

Ida 12 yvm. 

Olappa .... 1 „ 

Adda 8 „ 

Ethelric .... 4 „ 
Theodoric . . T „ 
Frithwald . . S „ 
Huasa .... 7 ,. 



JVmrMW. 
Ida layofln. 

Adda.... 8 „ 

Ethclric. 4 „ 

Theodorio . 7 „ 

Fiithwold. 6 „ 

Hu8s>.... 7 ,, 



Sjimton and ffovtdM. 

Ida 11 yean. 

Glappa . . I 
Adda .... 8 
Etholrio . . 7 
Theodoric. 4 
Frithwald. 7 
HuMa .. 7 



46 44 45 46 

Comparing tho Northumberland Chronicle with Florence, wo find the same 
names in each, with the exception of Hussa, who occurs only in the former, and 
Theolwulf only in the latter. Of the claim of Theolwulf to a placo in the series 
wo know nothing, and one year only is assigned to his reign by Florence. Of 
lltisHU, on the other hand, to whom seven years are assigned by the Chronicle, we 
liave itofiie additional particulars in Nennius, which render it impossible to omit 
bis uitmo. 

'■ HuMui pvigned seven yean, ngainitt whom four kin^ made war, Urien, and Rideric. 
ftitd Oiialliui. Mid Uorcunt. Tbeodoric k1«u fought v&Uantly against Urien and his .wiut. 
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SoioeUnies Uie en«my, MometimeK the citizviu couquerail ; iind lie shut Uiem up thrvt 
oiglibi in tlie islaml of Het«aii(l (Fame JkIiukI) ; and duriug Ihni expedition ho ww hIiuii, 
ai tlte inHtance of Uonant^ tiiroug)i envy, on uocuuut of hi^ pre-enunent warlike qiuUilii^, 
in wliich be far exeeUed the other kiii^" 

This passage seems subsfantUUj to confinn the accuracy of the namcB in the 
first Uai, but we have strong reasooH for believiiig that they are not arrangod in 
chronological order. The Saxon Chronicle, as tcU a^ Molmsbury, although they 
are silent as to all the intermediate names, both concur with Florence in making 
Ethelric the immediate predecessor of EthdMth ; and, consequently, the last of 
this series, instead of being the thinl Irom Ida, as he is in the other lista. 
In these, the three sons of Ida — Adda, Ethelric, and Theodoric— are placed in the 
order of their seniority, instead of in tbe order in which they actually succeeded 
to the throne. Wallingford, a comparatively recent historian, with precisely the 
same materials before him, which wc still posecss, has arriTcd at the same conclu- 
sion, and has framed a lUt in which he has adopted the order in which the nameo 
are placed by Florence, but has substituted the name of Hussa for Thcolwulf, and 
has taken the duration of the several reigns fix>m the Northumhriao Chronicle ; 
hifl list is given bolow. 

I<la reigiMxt IS yuan. 

Adda ndjfiied S 

Olappa reigned 1 

RmsB reigned B 

Fritliwalf reigned 7 

Tbcwlorio rvig^od , 7 

£tbeln(! reigned , , 4 



ALLA. 

Contemporary with the six auooasson of Ida in Bemicia, was Alia in Deiru, 
who, like all the other Anglo-Saxon kings, affected to derive his ancestry from 
Woden. " Alia," we read, *' was the sou of Yfla, the son of Uscfrea, of Wilgis, 
of Westerfalcna, of Scfugl, of Sebald, of Sigegcat, of Swefdcg, of Sigear, of 
W^;deg, of Woden." The only incident of his long reign which has attracted 
the notice of historians relates to some boys, natives of his domiuions, who were 
sent to Rome to be sold as slaves, where their appearance is said to have excited 
the interest of Pope Gr^ry, and to have been the means of directing hiii atton- 
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tion to the spiritual destitution of the Anglo-Saxons, and to have led to t]ie 
miBsioai of Saint Augustine to Britain. The parliculani ore thus utated by Beda 
md Malmsbury : — 

"Touched witli pity hy tlic uhjed uppcftmnoe of the ULirtJvra, ho enquired. ' Who mie 
tbeyf' ' Whence nr« tlw^y Immglit?' He wa» told 'tliey arc Angli, of the proviix* of 
Peim, eai^eeU of King Alia, devoted to piigiuiwta' Mowd by tlivir sighs, ho thus 
elegantly cxprened hitOKlf to the byitUiideni. 'Tbem^n^w. w likv Angela, mxal be 
Baved (tie ird) from tbv wralli to come And Utught to tang Allfluiah'" 

Gregory hud not at that time attained the Popedom, but vns Archdeacon under 
Fopo Benedict, whoso pormissioa be obtained for his intended mission to conrert 
the pagan islanders. From this ho was diverted by the entreaties aud gentle 
violenee of his foUow-citizens ; but when ho was himself elevated to the apostolic 
chair, he promoted, through the mission of St. Augustine, the good work which 
ho had bceu anxious to undertake in person. The ministry of Augustine, how- 
ever, was confined to Kent, and it was not till another generation that the Angleii 
of DelriL reaped tlie fruit of his benevolent intention. Alia himself died a pagan. 
Malmsbury speaks of the custom of selling children into slavery as common 
amongst the early Northumbrians. " Nay," he says, " even in our own days, they 
would mako no scruple of separating the nearest ties of relationship, tlirough the 
temptation of the slightest advantage." The whole atory was probably invented 
as a vehicle for a few wretched puns, but was eagerly adopted by Beda, who has 
collected every particular he could meet with relativo to Gregory and Augustine 
in connection with the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, 

The Tees, according to Richard of Hexham, was the boundary between Bcmicia 
and Deiro, the former stretching northward to the Forth, the latter southward to 
the Uumbor. Even at this early period, it is probable that the entire sea coast 
within these limits was possessed by Uie Angles; but their territories extended 
but a very short distance inland. Deira certainly did not include the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, within which was the British state of Elmete, which had a king of 
its own OS late as the reign of Edwin, the son of Alia. In Bomicia we have seen, 
in u passage already quoted, Hussa and Theodorio hard pressed by the native popu- 
lation, and the latter driven for refiigo to an insular apjiendage of his kingdom. 
Four kings arc mentioned as warring against the Saxons ; of these the name of 
Crien of Rc^l is familiar to us as the favourite hero of the British bards. lie is 
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supposed to have ruled over the descendants of the ancient Gadeni ; and we may 
perhaps trace in the name of his capital, Be-Oed, fiome refcrcDco to its position on 
the river Ged or Jc<l, on which Jedhwrgh, formerly written Gedword, now stands. 
Mr. Sharon Turner has collected from the iKwins of Talicsen and Llywarch Hen many 
notices of Urien and his son Owen, who were engaged in perpetual conflicts with 
the Saxons, under a loader whom they distinguished as Flamddwyn (the Flamc- 
hearer). This personage Mr. Turner would identify with Ida ; but it socms more 
probable that the appellation was bestowed oa Hussa or Theodoric, both of whom 
we know as the antagonists of Urien. Llywarch Hen expressly states that Xlrien 
was victorious in the land of Bryneich (Bomicia). Morcant, by whose treachery 
Urien is said to have perished, is apparently the same as Morken, who occurs aa 
King of Strathelyde at this period in JoecUne'a Lifo of Kentigim. 

It is remarkable that the capital of the Britons of Strathelye is beyond 
the limits which belonged to that people under the Roman government. In 
strict accordance with what we collect from the Boman historians, wo are 
told by Bcda, that " there is a very largo gulf of the sea, which runs fi-om the 
west very far into the land, wttich formerly divided the nation of the Picts from 
tho Britons." " On this gulf," he adds, " stands to this day the impregnable city 
of the Britons called Alcluith." But Aloluith, or Dumbarton, is on the north or 
Pictish side of the Clyde, and must have been taken from that people by the 
Britons after the Boman abdication. Of this acquisition we have no account in 
any of our early historians ; but Caradoc, o( Lancan'on, in his Life of Saint Gildas, 
mentions a Scotch or Pictish king by name Nan or Caunus, who was a contem- 
porary of King Arthur, and whose capital, aooordtng to another Lifo of the same 
saint, was at Arocluta, or Alclydc. This Xau had a son Hueil, who commanded 
his father's army, and was defeated and slain by Arthur. " At this," says 
Caradoc, " the British king greatly rejoiced, having thus freed himself from the 
most formidable of his enemies," If we oould place any credit in this legend, we 
might assign this as tho date of the acquisition of Alclyde, and account at the some 
time for the name by which it was known in after limes of Castrum Arthnri. 

Tho Saxon Clironicl« gives thirty yeans as the length of Alla's reign, from a.d. 
660 to A.D. 590. His death took place in the second year of the reign of Ethelric, 
in Bcmicia, according to the computation of Wallingford. He left a son Kdwin, 
and a daughter Acha, or Acca, who was married to Ethelfrith, the son of Ethelric. 
This near connection did not prevent Ethelric availing himself of the opiwrtunity 
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of sujiplanling tho infant hutr, and uniting under his own gorcrnnicnt tho two 
states of D«micia and Bcira. Over tlio cousolidatod kingdom, now iirst known 
OS Northumborland, he ruled three yearn. Floivnco of Worcester extends his 
reign over the two provinces to five years ; but this is inconsistent with the 
Saxon Chronicle, which gives the date of his death a.b. 593, just three years 
aAffl* that of Alia. Malmshury dcsfribes him as '* a miscruhle prince, who, after 
a life gpunt in neglect and penury, sucoeedod to the throne in oxtreme old ago.'* 
" nis Tory name, he adds," " would have lieni consigned to oblivion, but for tho 
splendour of the achieveniout* of his son." Uis imbecility may perhaps relieve 
him from the moral guilt of his usurpation, in which lie may have bveu merely 
the pas.4Lve instrument of the ambiliuus Hthelfiith. 



ETHELFBITH. 

Historians concur in fixing tho date of KthclFHth's aocc«,sion Jk.D. 003. Not 
contented with tho limits of his kingdom, although these far exceeded thoi'c 
poseossed by his predcccssoni, he determined to subjugnte the neighbouring British 
ittate« to his douiiuiou. Of his signal success wc arc tufonued by Buda, who, for 
tho gi-eatncss of his achievements, compares him to Saul King of Israel, *' except- 
ing only in this that he was ignorant of tlie true religion.'' "He conquered" 
wo uro informed, " more territory from the Biitous than any f)thi'r king or tribune ; 
of this he colonized a portion with his followers, the remainder he left in the 
hands of its native possessors on payment of tribute." Ilis successes in the West 
and North-west excited the alarm aud provok'^d the iudigimtion of ^Kdiin, King 
of the Scots, who invaded his dominions with an immense army, and advanced as 
far as the confines of Liddlsdalo. Here he was met by Ethelfrith, who 
encountered him with a very inferior force at Dogsastun, or Dauston, and de- 
feated him. after a sanguinary combat, from which the Scotch Kiuy;. with a vorv 
small portiun of his anny, with ditliculty escaped. ** From that time" says tho 
venerable historian, " no king of the Scots lias dai-ed to come into Britain to make 
war upon the nation of the Angles unto this day." The loss of Klhelfrith also 
was considerable, and his brother Theodbald was amongst the slain. 

Tho settlement of (he Scots, a people of Ireland, in Britain was oven more 
recent than that of (he Anjjlo-Saxons, an<l their colonization up to this time was 
confined to a portion of Ar^yleshiic. The reign of thotr first king, Fergus, the 
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son of Ere, is computed to have commenced a.d. 503. .£daD, the sixth in snc- 
oession, reigned thirty-four years, from 571 to 60u. Chalmers refera to three 
other hattlcs between thiii kuig and the Baxons, but the authorities which he 
oitca are very doubtful. Fethantca was certainly not, where he would place it, 
on Staiumore. a barren tract between Westmoreland and Yorkshire, but must 
have been in the south of the island. The conflict at this place recorded in the 
Saxon Chronicle under the year 584, was between the West Saxons, under 
Ccawlin and Cutha, and the Britons. Keither JFAan uov the Xorthumbriau 
Saxons conid by possibility be engaged in it Three battles iu which Jildau was 
engaged are recorded in the Annaltt of Ukter under (he years 580, 582, and 500, 
in tho second of which ho was victorious ; the results of the two others do not 
api»ear, nor are his opp(ment« mentioned, but they were in all probability his 
neighbours the Picts, and not the Angles. Adanman, iu his life of Columba, 
mentions a victory of .Edan over the barbarian-s, which lie calls " Helium iliatho- 
rum." This was probably one of tho three referred toabove. He also notices tho 
death of his son Uomangart in battle " in Saxonid " ; this event is said in the Irish 
Annals to have occurred in 598 in the battle of ICirkinn. iI'Man himself died in 
605, two years alter his defeat by Ethelfrith. Tho victory of Dauston, which 
was gained by Ethelfrith in the eleventh year of his reign, confirmed his power 
throughout the whole region of Northumberland. We next (ind him pursuing 
his oonquosts beyond the river Doe, within the boundary of what was afterwards 
known as the kingdom of Mercia. That kingdom indeed already existed, having 
been founded by Crida in the yoar 585, but its territory was as yet very con- 
tracted, and it acknowledged some sort of depcndaneo on the kingdom of Korth- 
umberland, which was not thrown off till the reign of Pcnda, the grandson of the 
foonder,^ Chester, the Lcgacaester of the Ajigio-Saxons, and the Caerlegion of 
the llritons, was still in the possession of the latter people, and Ethelfrith, 
although a pagan, was regarded in this war, by the orthordox fiilhers of the 
AngtcH^axon church, as an instrument of dinnc vengeance upon tho christian 
but heretic Britons. \Mien Augustine came over in 597 to convert the Anglo- 
Saxons, he foimd that tho Britons, although they had long been professors of 
Christianity, differed from the Itoman church in many of their usages, and 
especially in the computation of Kastor. Having in vain endeavoured, both by 

^ For tfais Cuct no an iodL-blod to McDntnn, who idl* n* " Pcada filiu> Pjbba rrgoarit deoctn minis. 
JpM priiDtu sepanrit rvgnum Mcrcwrum ■ tcgao Kordarum." 
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exhortations and ootninands, to correct their practice in these particulars, and also 
to secure their co-operation in the convorfiion of tho Anglo-Saxons, he addressed 
thorn in a threatening manner, Taming thorn that " if they would not join in 
peace with their brethren, they should be exposed to the aggression of their 
cQomies ; that if they would not preach tho way of life to the Angles, they should 
receive at their hands the dispensation of death." His threats wore, however, as 
ineffeotual as his exhortations, and the missionary died without having made any 
imprefision on this inflexible people. 

When tho army of EthclfVith approached Chester, they found a largo foreo 
prepared to receive them, apart from whom were a body of men whose movements 
and intentions tliey were unable to comprehend. These consisted of the monks 
of Bancor and other monasteries, who were engaged in offering up prayers for 
their compatriots. When Ethelfnth was informed of this, he gave orders that the 
first attack should bo made upon them; " for," said he, *' if thoy cry to their God 
against us, although they bear no arms they still fight against us, because they 
oppose us by their prayers." So effectually were his orders obeyed, that of 
the assembled monks lifty only escaped, whilst twelve hundred were slain. Their 
protection had been specially entrusted to a chosen hand under the command of 
Brocmail, a native chieftain, but he basely deserted his eborgojon the first attack. 
This slaughter of their spiritual guides was followed by tho complete destniotion 
of the British army, though not without a desperate resistance. " Thus," says 
Beda, *' was fuliUlod the prediction of the holy Bishop Augustine, that these 
perfidious men should feel the vengeance of temporal death, because they despised 
the offer of eternal salvation," a somewhat harsh judgment certainly on men, 
who, whatever might bo their errors, were, at all events, wanting neither in 
patriotism nor religious devotion. The date of this memorable engagement is 
placed by the Saxon Chronicle a.d. G07, but the Annals of Ulster and the 
Cambrian Ammls postpone it till 613. 

Of the further oi>erations of Ethelfrith, in this district, we know nothing. Our 
information respecting him is indeed almost exclusively derived from Beda, who 
only mentions such of his exploits as ate in some way or other oonnectcd with ih» 
subject-matter of his Ecclesiastical History. The Genealogies appended to 
Nenniufl, ftimish a few particulars relative to bimself and his family, hut are 
silent as to his exploits. They twice apply to him the aflix or epithet of Flesaur, 
they mention his wife Bobbah, to whom he gave the city of Dinguo-aroy, and 
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called it Bebbnnburch after her name, but whether she is identical with Acca, or 
a second wife, is uncertain. They funiish besides, as do also the Saxon 
Chronicle and the genealogies of Florence of Worcester, tbo names of his st^vca 
sons, Aufrid ( I-jiiiftid), Oswald, Oswi, Oswid, Oswuda, Oslaf, and Offa. Florence 
substitutes Oslae for Oswid, and informs ua that all were by the same wife Acca. 
Notwithstanding the uniform prosperity of Ethelfrith, and the success of all 
his undorlakings, he waa not exempt from grave anxiety for his future safety. 
Triumpbaut over all foreign enemies, he viewed with iustinctivG apprehension the 
ripening manhood of that near connection whom he had robbed of his paternal 
throne. Edwine, on the other hand, considered his life in jeopardy at his brother- 
in-law's court, and took an opportunity of privately withdrawing. After various 
adventures, ho was hospitably received by Eedwald King of Esi&t Anglia ; but no 
sooner had the jealous enmity of ICthelfritb discovered his retreat, than he cndca- 
voured to compass his destruction. Having in vain attempted, by embassiei^ and 
prci^cDt^, to induce liedwald to violate his faith, and to deliver up the fugitive 
prince, he tlu^ateued him with the vengeance of his arms; and now I'^lwine 
perceived the imminence of his danger. Desirous as Rcdwuld wa^ to protect him, 
he yet feared to provoke the enmity of so warlike and powerful a monarch, whose 
career of victory had hitherto been uninterrupted. lie even promised comphanoo, 
though he he«tated to commit so gross a violation of hospitality. Under thcfie 
oircumstunc&s, Edwine was counselled to attempt his escape by flight ; but he 
preferred to appeal to the generosity and good feeling of his protector, in which 
he was seconded by the earnest intercession of the Queen. This appeal revived 
the dormant spirit of Redwald, who resolved not merely to protect, but energeti- 
cally to atwi»t his suppliant guest. So prompt wore his mcasu^, that he collected 
a numerous army in suthcicnt time to anticipate the invasion oi his own dominions, 
and to meet the forces of the Northumbrian king in the intervening district of 
Mercia. An engagement ensued on the banks of the Idle, a small river in Not- 
tinghamshire, which resulted in the complete victor)' of Itedwald, and the death 
of his opponent, a.d. 615. The former hod, however, to moom the loss of a eon 
slain in the encounter. 



EDWINE. 

The death of Ethelfrith opened to Edwine the suooession, not merely to Deir% 
but to the whole of Northumberland, the sona of his predecessor being in turn, 
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driven into exile. The victorj also led to the extension of the power and inflti- 
ence of Bedwald far btiyond those of any other kiug of East Anglia either before 
or after him. Prom a very early period the kings of tlie Anglo-Saxon states 
south of the number had been in the Itabit of electing one of their number 
to a certain sovereignty or pre-eminence over the rest. This dignity had been 
enjoyed in succession by ^lla King of Sussex, Ceaulin King of Wessex, and 
.^ildilbcrct King of Kent. The last of these died a.i>. 616, the year after tlie 
defeat of Ethelfntii, and Kedwald was cleoted to the vacant office. 

During his exile Edwine had married Quoeobuiga, daughter of Ceorl, King of 
Slercia, by whom ho had two sous, Osfrid and l-aufrid. Ten years after his 
accession to the kingdom of Northumberland, he married ^delberga, or Tata, 
daughter of .^dilberct King of Kent. This king was the Grst ^Vnglo-Saxon 
sovereign who embraced Christianity, being converted by St, Augustine, the 
missionary sent over by Pope Gregory. He was succeeded by his son 
.^dbatd, of whom Edwine demanded his sister's hand in marriage. Tho 
proposal was at first rejected, on the ground "that it was not lawful to 
marry a C^hristian virgin to a Pagan husband," but was ultimately accepted 
on the promise of Edwine, "that ho would in no way interfere with the 
Christian faith which the virgin professed, but would give full liberty to herself 
and her attendants, men and women, with her priests and ministers, to follow their 
own faith, and worship after the niaimer of Christiaus." He oven held out some 
hopes that he might himself be induced to embrace tho same religion. On tliis 
understanding the marriage took place, iEdilberga being acoompunicd to her 
husband's court by her chaplain Paulinus. 

The following year, during the residence of the King and Queen at one of the 
royal seatfi on the river Dorwent, in Yorkshire, an ambassador was announced 
from Cicichelm King of Wessex. This man, by name Eulcn, was admitted into 
the King's presence, when, taking advantage of his opportunity, ho drew out a 
poisoned dagger, intending to plunge it into the bosom of tlic unsii-ijHJctiiig 
monarch. A faithful servant, Lilla, saved his master's life by the sacrifice of his 
own. Promptly interposing his body, he received the stroke, but with such force 
was it directed that the weapon passed through him, and wounded tho King. 
The same night being I-jisler Sumlay, the Queen gave birth to a daughter, who 
was called Eanfleda. The King, in tho preecuee of Paulinas, gave thanks to 
his gods for the Queen's safe delivery ; Paulinus, ou the contrary, offered his 
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thanksgivings to Christ, ascribiBg the auspicious event to his own prayers. The 
KiDg, pleased with his forvour, promised that if God would grant him his life, 
and victory over the prince by whom the assassin was sent, he would renounce 
his idols and serve Chriat ; and as a pledge, he deli^'creil over hiu infant daughter 
to be baptised. Having obtained the object of Im prayers, both as to his own 
recovery and the punishment of his enemy, he yet hesitated to receive the 
Christian &ith till his reason was satisfied, but he listened attentively and rciipect^ 
fully to the exhortations of Paulinus, backed, as they wore, by epistles from Pope 
Boniface, and seconded by tho entreaties of his Uuoon. Ue determined at length 
to submit the question to a solemn council, at which all his nobility and chief 
officers were invited &eely to declare their opinions, so that an authoritative 
decision should bo come to, binding upon all. The determination of the concbve 
was chiefly influenced by the sentiments of Coifi, the chief priest of the idol- 
worship of Northumberland. This man, long coiiviuced of the folly of the 
ancient rites which he had administered, listened attentively to the at^mettts of 
I'uulinus in favour of ('hriittiaiiity, and declared himself a convert. With tlie 
ooDBCnt of the assembly, he undertook to be the inslrumcDt of the destruction of 
the idols. Rushing forth in execution of his voluntary mission, armed and 
mounted in a manner forbidden tn a priest of the old religion, he was supposed 
by tlio people to be distracted ; but one© convinced of his sanity, they readily 
aided in the demolition, not only of the idols, but of the temple and its endosuree. 
Tho xceno of this memorable work was still pointed out in Heda's time at a place 
called Godmundingham or, Godmanham, near Market Wcighton, in the Jiast 
Riding of Yorkshire. This account of the conversion of Edwine, extracted from 
Bcda, is simple and credible, but the historian himself is not sitisned without the 
interposition of miraculous agency. He teUs us that during his exile at the 
court of Uedwald, twelve years previously, when that prince contemplated his 
betrayal, Edwine was comforted and sustained by a supernatural visitor, to whotw 
spiritual influence be attributes the Queen's intercession, and tbo ultimate 
detennination of the King actively to befriend him. In return, he was called 
upon by his mysterious visitor to give a eonstructivo promise to embrace 
Christianity, as a type of which the sign of the cro.s3 was exhibited to him, but 
tmly fully comprehended at a long subsequent period, when the cii-cumstanoea 
wore brought to his mind, and the mystery in which they were enveloped was 
dispelled by the instructions uf Paulinus. 
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Although wo must reject this tale as fabulous, it is probably go far fbundRd in 
truth, that Edwine may hovo received his fii-st impressions in favour of CTiristi- 
anity in East Augliu, for Bcdwald was himself at one time a professing christian ; 
nor does ho appear ever to havo altogether rcnouueed his faith, although he 
weakly yielded to the influence of his Queen and the prejudices of his peopl^ 
by countenancing the celebration of idol-worship. " In the same temple," we 
are told, " he had an altar for the sacrifice of Christ, and anotbor smaller altar on 
which to offer victims to the Devil." The caution with which Edwine abstained 
from annoimcing his own conversion until he could carry his court and peoplo 
with him, may fairly be attributed to bis knowledge of the disgrace and difficulties 
in which his early Mend had involved himself by pursuing a different course. 
Whatever obligation he owed to Eedwald in this respect, he endeavoured to 
repay to his son and successor Earpwald, by undertaking the task of his conver- 
sion. Previous to the departure of Pauliuus &om Kent, he had been admitted 
into the episcopal order by Archbishop Justus ; Edwine now appointed York as 
the scat of his bishopric. Here the King, with all his nobili^ and a multitude 
of others, was baptised in an orator)' hastily erected for the purpose, on the 
twelfth of April, a.d. 027, being Easter Sunday, the anniversary of his attempted 
assassination, in the twelfth year of his reigu, and the fortieth of his age. His 
sous Osfirid and Eonfrid were baptised with him ; and the same rite was afterwards 
administered to Yuscfrea his son by Ethelherga, and two other children who died 
in infancy, JCthelhun and Etheldrith ; also to Iffi, the son of Osfrid. On the site of 
this oratory, the foundations of a stately church of stone were laid, the completion 
of which was deferred, by the King's untimely death, till the reign of his 
successor Os^vald. 

The zeal of Paidinus, however, did not require the aid of temples built by 
hunuui hands ; hut, prosecuting the work of conversion throughout Northumber- 
land, he administered the rite of baptism in the open air, in the waters of the Glen 
in Bemicia, and the Swale in Deira ; on the former of which stood the royal villa of 
Adgcfrin, now Yeavcring, on the latter that of Cattcrie. On one occasion, during 
the residence of the court at Yeavering, he was engaged catechizing and baptising 
fr(HD morning till night during thirty-six days ; and at Catteric hb converts were 
even more numerous. It is remarkable that in the compilation ascribed to 
Nennivis, the baptism of Edwine and his court, and of the many thousands who 
received that holy nto, as well in the oratory at York ae in the waters of the 
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Olen and Uio Swale, is ascribed, not to Pautinus, but to Sum, the eon of Urieo. 
It is possible that the two may have boen identical ; that PauUnus was a Britoo 
by birth, who BHsiimed the Latinised name under which he is known to us on his 
consecratiun to the scn'ioe of the church. Ills patronymio defligojition of the 
'* son of Urien " would ftirthcr suggest that the zoalous ecclesiastic, who laboured 
80 diligently for the salvation of the Angto<iSaxon King, was sprung from u father 
who was the most formidable opponent of the extension of the Anglo-Saxon 
power in Northumberland. We nre further told that Rum had a son Boyth, 
whotic daughter Hiemmolth became the wife of Oswi, afterwardd King of North- 
umberland, the son of Kthclfnth, and the nephew of Edvine, 

It rauBt be remembered that Pauliniis was sent from Rome into Kent by Pope 
Gregory, to assist Augustine in the conversion of the people of that province, 
from whence he accompanied Queen Ethelberga to Korthumberland. Now the 
following aequonoo of events is fur from improbable : — ^That on the death of Urien 
of Begod, and the expulsion of his family from the throne, his son Rum retired 
to Rome, and there entered into holy orders ; That when Gregory was looking 
about for missiooanes to send to Britain, be should gladly avail himself of the 
Bcrviocs of a British priest highly connected, more especially when wo know how 
anxiously Augnstine strove, though without Ruccess, to obtain the cooperation of 
the British clergy In the work of eonvorting the Anglo-Saxons ; Lastly, that 
when the Kentish King had to select from the ecclesiastics about him a chaplain 
to aeoompany his daughter into Northtunborland, he should make choice of a 
native of the district 

After the death of Rcdwold, Edwine was promoted to the supreme authority 
over all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, with the exception of Kent. This 
exception is said by Malnubury to have been dictated by the delioaoy of lildwine 
hinutelf, who was at the time a suitor for the hand of the Kentish priaeess, whom 
he afterwards married. The superiority which he exercised as Bretwalda, was 
certainly not of on oppressive character ; but, beside this general authority, he 
had hereditary claims to a more direct sovereignty over the neighbouring provinee 
of Mercia, whose rulers tuid always been dependant on the kings of Deira. 
Beodee this, he gratified his ambition by the , subjection of all the native British 
states, who had never before acknowledged an Anglo-Saxon superior. The vas- 
aalage of the Mercian kings does not previously occur as a siibje^i^t of oompkint. 
(Mda, who founded the kingdom during the reign of Alia, the fitther of Edwine^ 
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was probably a follower of that prince, and Coorl, who encceeded him, waa tho 
filther of Quoouburga, Edwino's first wife, and this connection would nnturally 
soften tho rigour of command on tho one side and the fooling of dependency on 
the other. But Ceorl, as well sm Iuh flaiightcr, was now doad, and Edwioo had 
foniiod a new allianoo, end adopted a new reUgioa ; whilst Ponda, who had sue- 
ceoded to the throne of Mercia, was a devoted adherent of the old. Under these 
ciroumstouccs, it is not extraordinary that tho latter, a man of on enterprising 
and ambitioua nature, should Us'ten favourably to the overtures of Caedwallu King 
of tho Unions, who invited him to form a loa^e to effect tho liboratiou of botii 
thoir kingdoms from tho thraldom in which they were held. Their united aj'mio« 
far exceeded any force which I-'dwine oould in the emei^ncy bring into the field, 
and the result of an cDgagement was the completo triumph of the confederates. 
The battle took place at Hatfield Chaite, in Yorkshire, on the 12th of October, 
633, when the King himself and his sou Osfrid were slain, with the greater part 
of their followers*, and the remainder were hopelessly dispersed. Eanfrid, the 
other son of Kdwinc, was compelled to throw himself on the mercy of Penda, by 
whom he was for a while entertained with a show of hospitality, but was ulti- 
mately perfidiously murdered. I'atdiniis fled with the Queen to Kent, whither 
they were aocompanied by her son and daughter, VuH^rea and I'^anfleda, and by 
Iffi, the son of Osfrid, under the escort of Bassus, a brave officer of tho late 
King, Vuscfrea and Iffi were afterwards sent to I'niiice by Ethelburga to be 
educated at the court of her cousin, King Dugobort, hut they both died in child- 
hood. PauUnus had the see of Rochester conferred upon him hy Eadbald King 
of Kent, and disohargcd the duties of his episcopate till his death. On leaving 
Northumberland, he committed his church to the deacon James, whose usual 
residence was at a village near Catterick eaUed after his own name, who dis- 
charged his duties with zeal and success. This holy man attained a great age, 
being mentioned by Bcda as still living in his own time. He was famous us a 
ginger, and indefatigable in imparting instruction in his art, as he had learned it 
after the orthodox fashion of Conterhur}' and Bome. Amongst the valuables 
taken with them by tho royal party, Beda mentions a large gold cross and a golden 
chalice, which were still in use at the ciithedral at Canterbury. In the meantime 
the state of affairs in Nortliuniherlaiid, is represented as truly deplorable^ 

" A great slauglitur wiks innd« m the cliureli and nxtjoa ; and tliomorv so because one of Uie 
invMlera was a pagan, and tbu other a borliiu-iau more cruel than & pagan ; for Pendo, witli all 
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tlie tutlion of the Merdiyilt 'WU-Sn klolntor. and a iiiimng«r to Die oame of Cliriift ; but CWd- 
w&Ua, tiiougb he wsh called aad prQrti.<Me)I bimaelf a Cbristian, was m barbarom in Iiia <lin- 
IMMitiou luid Iwhavioiir, Utat bo spouvd neiUier tbe tender sex of womon Qor Uie innooeni 
ngc of cliitdrvn. but witb sava^ croelty put all to torturing dcntbs, ravn^Dg for lotij; tbe 
wliolu vuuntry, ami rvsalvml to cut off tbe wbolu Englisb race witliiu tbu bounds of BntAiu. 
Nor did 111! pny any n»p«»;t to tbu Cliristian religion, wbicti bad ni^wly tjikcti root amongst 
Uicnt, it being to tbU day llii; uuittoui of tbu Britons to ninkv no account of tbe faitb and 
luligion of tltc Englisii. nor U> comniunicnte witb tbem otberwisc tlian ox with pngsna.' 

Compare this picturo with a view which is prosontod by tlio same authority of 
the condition of the country a few short wooks before ; — 

" SticJi iH-rffrt iH'iUT wiM i\wn: in Britain wherever thii dominion of Eilwine osteniled, that 
Ik wouuui willi ber new -bum babe niigbt walk Uiroughout the inbrnd from M-a to sea, if she 
would, without receiving harm. That king took micb care for tbe goixl of bb peo)ile. that 
in plaoM where be bad seen clear springs near tbe bigbwaya, be cauned Htakee to be Rxed, 
witb bmia Temels xu-tpended from tlieni, for tbe u»e of travellers ; nor durst any man 
touch them, exo^t for tbe jiurpooe for wbidi they were designed, either from dread of the 
king or affection for him. So great also wha his dignity tliroughout bia realui, that boiktiera 
were borne before him not only in battle, but in time of pence, in Iiia progivas through llie 
provinces to bis dtjes and vilLw, in wliidi be was attended by hia officers and preceded by 
bin standard-bearer." 

On hU death his body did not ovgd obtain Christian burial^ but his head was 
taken to York, and aTLorwards intcrcd within the walls of the church commenced 
by himself and completed by Eiag Oswald. The royal villa at Campodonum, or 
Donafield, supposed to have been at Tanlicld on the Swate, was utterly demo- 
lished, with all the adjacent buildings, including a church of stone, the only one 
of a permanent character which bad yet been ootnpleted within the kingdom. 

In reflecting on the disasters by which the government and the whole people of 
Northumberland were thus suddenly overwhelmed, wo cannot but bo struck by 
the laoility with which the revolution was effected. Whatever other causes may 
havo co-oporatod, there is one very apparent, which must at all times have been 
a source of weakness and inquietude to this kingdom, but more ospeoially when 
the assailant was a powerful HrlU^ prince. Not more than half the Northum- 
brian territory was actually colonised by the Anglo-Saxons ; the remainder was 
still occupied by the original native population, who, although they h»d been 
reduced to a state of tributary subjection, wore naturally hostile and disaffected to 
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the domumnt roco, to vliom they were bound by no other tie than the yoke ot' 
conquest. 

The narrow bounds of Bernicia and Deim, as enjoyed by Ida and Alia, have 
been already pointed out^ and tho extension of each, by the annexation, in the 
one case of Beged, in the other of Elmete. It is doubtfUl vhotht-r Bcgcd wss 
finally incorporated with Bernicia until the reign of EthelMth, and we know that 
Elmete was only absorbed in Beira by Edwine, at the close of whose reign we 
have not the slightest reason to suppose the iVnglo-Soxon population had sprcud 
themsclres at all beyond the rai^ of hills which separates the eastern portion of 
Kngland and modern Scotland from the west. Tho entiro tract of country beyond, 
irom tho Clyde to tho Horsey, although it owned the supi-omacy of the Northum- 
brian kings, was yet exolusivcly British as regards its inhabitants, who still 
retained a domestic govcrmncut of their own. 

If the Northumbiian Britons did not actually aid the invasion of their oompa* 
triot Caedwalla, we cannot suppose that they could bo rolled upon to assist in 
repelling it ; and yet it is probable that lories from these subject states were 
resorted to in ordinary times for filling up the rauks of the Northumbrian armies. 
Against tho neighbouring Knglitih kingdoms they might be trust-worthy associates, 
or even against the Picts and Scots, with whom they had ancient feuds of their 
own, but in a war with their own countrymen, their prosenoo could only cause 
apprehension and distrust. 

Another cause of weakness to Edwine was his imperfect title to one of the 
provinces over which he reigned, and tho consequent existence of a party in that 
province hostile to his government. Tho Bcmicians could have no sympathy 
with the ferocious Pcnda or the barbarian Caedwalla, but they might view with 
satisfaction the course of events by which a powerful usurper was driven from 
the throne, and an opening made for the restoration to their inheritance of the line 
of Ida, They could not forseo the tcrriblo calamities by which tlie attainment of 
these objects would be attended, or the bitter cause they would have to regret the 
firm and moderate administration of the late King. Against the powerful com- 
bination which was arrayed against him, Edwlno could only rely with entire 
confidence on the support of the inhabitants of his native Beira, who alone re- 
garded turn as the rightful occupant of the throne, and looked upon the expulsion 
of the family of his predecessor as the triumph of their own independence. 
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OSWALD. 

During the late reign tbe sons of EUicIfrUh had sought a refuge amongst the 
PictB and Scots, where they were lustructed in the Christian faith according to the 
doctrines and usages of those nations. On tho death of their hereditary enemy, 
they no longer feanxl to return to their own country, where the eldest, Eanfrid, 
obtained the throne of fiemieia, of which he was the true hoir as the lineal 
representative of Ida. Deira was seized hy Osric, the son of iElfiic, and nephew 
of Alia, to the predjudioe of Yffi, the true heir, and of Eadfrid, who in the nonage 
of his nephew, had the second claim. Yffi, as we have sceu, was placed beyond 
the reach of tho jealous enmity of the usuri>er, at the court of France, but Eadfrid 
was compellod, as the less dangerous alternative, to take rcfUge with Pcndo, rather 
than tnist himself within the power of Omc. 

Osric, as well as Eanfrid, was a professing Christian, having been baptised in the 
reign of Edwine by Paulinas, but both kings, on their accession to the thrones of 
their respective kingdoms, with oue accord repudiated tbe faith in which they had 
been instructed. They sought perhaps by their apostacy to conciliate the favour 
of Peuda, but their conduct gave them no chiim to the forbearance of Caedwalla, 
by whom they were both slain within a year of their acooesion. Osric had the 
temerity to besiege the British Jung in the city of York, and was defeated and 
slain with the greater part of his army by a sudden movement of the besieged, 
who sallied forth and took them by surprise. Eanfrid, with e<nial nuihness, trusted 
lumself to the good faith of the barbarian, before whom he presented himself with 
an escort of only twelve soldiers, to sue for peace. " After this, for the space of 
a year Caedwalla reigned over both provLnc(!s of the Northumbrians, not like a 
Tictorious king, but a rapacious tyrant, ravaging and destroying.'' This year 
includes the whole period from the death of Edwine till the close of the tyranny of 
Caedwalla, during a part of which Osric and Eanfrid maintained an ineffectual 
struggle within their respective provinces, and was tomiinatod by an almost un- 
hoped-for victory obtained by a very inferior force under the command of Oswald, 
the brother of Eaofrid, at Dennisbum, or Dilatou, on the Tyno. Caedwalla per- 
ished on the field, and the conqueror was proclaimed king of both provinces 
amidst the joyfUl acclamations of his people, who unanimously agreed " in their 
calculations of the reigns of their kings to obliterate the memory of these perfidious 
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monarchy, and to assign the past year to the reign of Osvald." Thus the com- 
mencement of his reign U duted a.d. 633, although he did not actually mount the 
throne till the following year. The victory was ascribed less to human ^'alour 
than to the direct inteqiosttion of the Deity in answer to the prayers of the pious 
Oswahl, who, previous to loaving his encampment to moot the enemy, erected 
with his own hands a oixiss at a place called Ileaven-field, around which ho made 
hU whole army kneel, and otfor up their united supplications for the succeM of 
their cause. Not only were these prayers efficacious as regarded their immediate 
purpose, but inauy miracles were related to have been worked in aftertimes in 
virtue of the cross before which they were oflfercd. When Oswald vra& established 
on the throne of Northumberland, his first care was to procure for his people an 
efficient instructor in the truths of Cliristiuuity. Having been himself converted 
during his sojourn amongst the Scots, ho naturally addressed himself to them, nor 
did they sliew any backwardness in supplying him witli the object of his search. 
The first missionary, however, was unable to make any impression on the stubborn 
intellects of the people amongst whom he was sent, and returned mortified and 
disheartened to his monastery of lona. There he reported to the elders of the 
community the ill success of his efforts, which ho attiibntcd entirely to the 
barbarism and obtuseness of the Bemicians. The assembly were well nigh 
disposed to consider the case hopeless, when a thoughtful priest, by name Aidan, 
ventured to suggest that the cause of the failm-e might rest rather with the 
preacher than his hearers, and that the gentler method of persuasion might have 
been effectual, when harshness and dogmatism had failed to produce conversion. 
The idea was roooivod with eager approval, and the speaker was urged to test the 
soundness of his own views by himself undertakiug the abandoned mission. 
Having been duly consecrated, he hastened to enter upon the discharge of his 
episcopal functions. Oswald's chief residence being at Bambui-gh, in his paternal 
province of Beriiicia, the site of the new bishoprick was fixed in the immediate 
neighbourhood, at Lindisfamo, rather than at York. Hero the King readily and 
zealously undertook the office of interpreter to the Bishop in his intercourse with 
the people. The aecoimts which we read of the marvellous results of the preach- 
ing of I'aulinus, would almost lead us to conclude that the permanent conversion 
of the inhabitants of Northumberland had been effected by him ; but it is clear 
that with the gi'cat body of the people, the feeling in favour of the new doctrines 
wns as transitory as it was enthusiastic. In Deint, indeed, it was to some extent 
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alive by the miaistratioii of James the Deacon, bat in Hemicia it was all 
but extiact. Aidan's snccess was more gradual, but more lasting than that of his 
predecessor. His chief difficulty was his ignorance of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
and this might have prored insuperable, but for the perstmal assistance which 
Oswald did not disdain to afford. The foresight of the Bishop secured for the 
future a sticoession of well qualified instructors, by the establishment of a school 
in which he educated for the ministry twelve boys of English parentage, selected 
by himself. Meantime^ — 

" Many of the Scola came daily into BritMD, and with grml devotion preached the word 
to those pravinces of the Angles over wlitcb king Oswald r^ignod, and i<uch of them aa were 
prieetB administered the gnoe of bii)>timii. Cl>urch«« were built in several places ; the 
people joyfully Hocketl to hear llie wont ; land aoil money were provided by the king's 
bounty for building monasteries ; and the EiigKiih were by their Scotch teachers inittnicted 
in the rules imd obsvrvaoccs of r^ular discipUne, for most of the tt-achcn) were monks." 

The credit which Oswald so well earned by his strenuous efforts to promote the 
oause of religion, has been somewhat unduly extended by his encomiast to his 
civil administration. He tells us that he succeeded by his management in 
" uniting and moulding into one people " the hitherto discordant provinces of tho 
Bemicii and Deii-i, whereas we know that, though, like his two predecessors, 
I'lthelfrith and Edwinc, he retained both provinces under his government during 
his own life, he was so far from effecting a thorough and permanent amalgama- 
tion, that they were separated into two kingdoms under distinct sovereigns witliin 
two years of his decease. It may well bo doubted also whether his political im- 
portance has not been somewhat unduly exaggerated in comtideration of his 
religious merit. We may readily believo indeed that the same compliment was 
paid to him, as to his prcdeosssor, of electing him Bretwalda of the Anglo-Saxons, 
if that office was only honorary, though we can hurdty admit that he was really 
the controuliog spirit of the Heptarchy at a time when Pcnda was spreading 
terror and dismay through all the Christian states, and when his power was 
especially felt in Northumberland itself, t^irther then this, however, we are 
assured that Oswald extended his dominion over " all the nations and provinoos 
of Britain, which are divided into four languages, including the Britons, the 
Picts, the Scots, and the Angles." Surely this is tho language of exa^eration. 
History is altogether silent as to any wars of Oswald with the Piets and Scots, a 
portion only of whom are mentioned as having be«a subdued in the succeeding reigu. 
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Oswald waa twioo married, but loft issue by his first wife only, wliose name 
and lineage are unknown. His second was a daughter of Cynogils King of 
Weascx, a convert from paganism, towards whom ho stood in the double r«latioo 
of son-in-law and godfather. Within two years of this alUanoe he was cut off by 
the arms of Ponda, the same pagan King of Mercia whose hostility had already- 
proved so destructive to both the royal houses of Northumberland. The battle 
in which he fell is stated by Beda to have taken place at Maserfolt, a locality not 
oortainly known, although tradition points to Oswestry, in Shropshire, the church 
of which is dedicated to St. Oswald. His memory was regarded with great 
veneration by the Anglo-Saxon church, espeoiaily in Northumberland, although 
his fame was somewhat eclipsed by St. Cuthbort, who belonged to a more orthodox 
sohool, tho faith and practice of St. Oswald being tainted by the errors which 
the Bomon priesthood ascribed to the disciples of the college of lona. 



OSWI. 

Oswald was succeeded in both provinces by his brother Oswi, who mounted 
the throne, a.d. 642, at the age of thirty. Two years after, however, uot- 
withstanding the alleged Enjeoesses of his predecessor in consolidating tho 
union of the two states, the people of Doira revolted &om him, and transferred 
their allegianoo to Oswine, the son of Osrio, their late apostate king. Oswise 
was as zealous in the cause of religion as his father was indifferent to it; and 
conciliated the good will of the religious portion of his subjects, especially of the 
holy llishop Aidan, who dwelt with admiration on his virtues, but especially on 
the humility of his character. From tho excess of his virtue, the good man 
foreboded his early death. "I know," said he, "that he will not live long; 
for I never before saw an humble king, and I am sure that liis people are not 
worthy that he should remain with them." For seven years he maintained his 
position against all the efforts of Oswi, but at last, finding his resources unequal 
to tho continuance of the struggle, he disbanded his forces, which were assembled 
at a place called Wilfarsdown, ten miles south-west of Cattcriok, and took rcfug(> 
irith a single follower in the house of Karl Hunwald, on whose friendship and 
fidelity he placed entire reliance. By this traitor he was delivered into the hands 
of ICdelwine, the prefect of Oswi, by whom he was cruelly murdered at Gilling, 
near Biolunond. Oswi himself did not escape the odium of this crime, which 
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Beds rocords an tho only blot npon his chimiotcr, whilst Oswino ttm cxaltod aa 
a martyr and a saint. His friend BiBbop Aidan surrivwl him only twelve days. 

The male desoendante of AJla, tho founder of tho kingdom of Doira, were now 
Axtinct Eadrad, who took refuge with Penda, was murdered by that barboriau 
during the reign of Oswald, and his half-brother and nepbow^ Yosofrea and Iffi, 
had died in Franco. The collateral line of ^ifrio had terminated with Oswino. 
The Bolo Kur\-ivor of Ihix royul ravo was I'lanfloda, tho daughter of Rdwino. The 
marriage of Oawi with liiemmelth, the great-granddaugfater of the British Uricn, 
has bwn already refeiTcd to ; but he was now a widower, and ho eagerly 
sought the hand of the heireea of I-Mn'ine, who wan rending with her mother's 
family in Kent. His proposal having been favourably receiTod, he denpatohed, 
as bis envoy to escort the princess to his dominionn, a distinguished ecclesiastic, 
Utta, who ia afterwards described as Abbot of the monoittery of Gateshead. The 
voyage was a tempestuous one, and the safo return of tlio holy man and his 
illustrious charge is attributed to tho miraculons effect prodnced on the troubled 
water* by a phial of consocrated oil, which had been presented to Utta by Bishop 
Aidan. Many other miracles are also asoribcd to this prelate^ who was succeeded 
in his bisbopriek by Finan, who was, like his prcdecosaor, a monk of lena. 
Finon bad the t>ati!«faction of administering the rite of baptism to two royal con> 
verts, Pseda, the fion of the formidable Penda King of ifercia. and Sigebert King 
of the East Saxons. On both occasions the solemnity was performed at Ad Murum, 
a royal villa whoso site, as deeoribed by Beds, nearly coincides with the position 
of the present town of Newcastto-up(Hi*Tyne. 

Pojda was Faldonnna or Oovemor, under his father, of the province of Mid- 
Anglia, or 8outh Mercia. Notwithiitanding the bitter enmity of Penda, his 
family was already connected with that of Oswi, by the raarriago of Alcfrid, 
the eldext son of the latter, with the Mercian princess Cyneburga. Iler brother 
Pceda now sought to cement tho allianoo by a marriage between himself and 
Alcflcda, tho daughter of 0»wi ; but oould only obtain her father's consent on 
QOndition of his embracing Christianity. Although the attractions of Alcfleda 
wore thus tho means of his being made acquainted with the doctrines of salvation, 
we are assured that he became a oonvert on conviction, chiefly through Ihe argn- 
raeuts and instruction of her brother Alcfrid. He gave, indeed, an earnest of 
his sincerity by the ncol and energy with which he set about and effected the 
conversion of his people. For this purpose ho obtained from his fathor-in-law the 
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aanstanco of foar ecclesiastics — Cedd, aflorwards Bishop of the East Saxons ; 
Adda, the brother of Utta, laentioaed above ; Betti ; and Dtuma. Of these, the 
hist was a Scotch monk, the rest Angles. Pcnda offered no opposition to the 
inclinations either of bis family or his subjects on religious matters ; but be firmly 
maintained hia own Pagan faith, rfeither was ho induced by the double con- 
nection between hU family and that of Oswi to abstain from agressions on the 
kingdom of Northumberland. During the episcopate of Aidaii he liad besieged 
the royal residence of Bamburgh, and failing to caixy it by assault, ho attempted 
to destroy it by fire. In this he hod almost succeeded, when the cit}' was saved 
by a change of wind, attributed by thtj enthusiasm of that ago to tlio intercession 
of the prelate, who, seeing from his retreat in the island of Fame, the imminence 
of the danger, lifted up his voice in prayer, crying "Behold, Lord, bow great 
mischief Pcnda does." Notwithstanding this intervention of providcueo, which 
warded off the immediate danger, Penda only withdrew his forces on conditions 
humiliating to Oswi, whoso second sou EcglHd was delivered as a hoeituge into 
the hands of Cynwise, the Mercian Queen. No efforts were spared by Oswi to 
propitiate his too powerful neighbour ; hut when gifts and promises were rejected 
with scorn, he determined to try his fortune in tlic field. With the aid of his sou 
Alcfiid, ho collected a considerable army, though far inferior in numbers to that 
of his opponent. The forces of Deira, also, which, since the death of Oswine, 
had been under the government of Athelwold (called by Bcda Oidilvald), the sod 
of Oswald, were arrayed on the side of Penda, but fortunately stood aloof till 
the event of the battle was decided. This was unequivocally on the side of 
Oswi, whoso victory was crowned by the fall of Penda. The couciueror bestowed 
the crown of Mid-Anglia on his son-in-law Pieda, who bad already during his 
father's life reigned over it as ■vico-roy. The remain iug provinces of Mercia 
proper and Linds«n ho retained in his own hands. The conversion of Mid- 
Auglia has been already noticed ; that of Liudseu was of much earlier date, 
having been effected by Paulinus. To these was now added the conversion of the 
metropolitan province by the preaching of Diuma, who was appointed by Oswi 
Bishop over the whole. Within a year of the death of Penda, Vteda was trca- 
oherously murdered, not without grave suspicions of the complicity of his wife, 
and tlie whole of Mercia wras united under Oswi. This state of tilings was 
naturally distasteful to the Mercian people, who only waited a favourable oppor- 
tooity of throwing off the foreign yoke. Wulf here, the younger brother of Pieda, 
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united tho sofiHgcs of (he entire p«op1o in his favour ; and by a general move- 
ment he voa ntised to tho throne, and Oswi diiren forth to his own kingdom. Of 
the fate of Atholwu]d we hare no details ; but it is certain that he did not long 
retain his orovn after the death of Penda. During tho latter part of the reign of 
Oawi, his son Alcfrid was his colleague on the throne of Deira, and caused him 
much annoyance by lii:( arrogant and overbearing temper, insomuch that Bedu 
classes the troubles which the old King underwent from this cause in the some 
category with those which he hod previously endured at the hands of Penda and 
Athelwald. Alcfrid, as well as Eugfrid and Alctleda, were tho issue of his former 
marriage; but wo afterwards meet with a son, Elfwinc, and two daughters, 
ElSeda and Osthritba, (tho latter the wifo of Ktholrcd King of Morcia, tho brother 
of Wulfhero and I*eada,) who were the children of Eanflcda, besides his illegiti- 
mate sou, Aldfrid. The piety of I-^uiflcda induced her to urn her in6ucQce with 
her husband for the erection of a monastei-j-, a« an expiatory offering, on the 
spot where the munler of her relative, Oswinc King of Doira, had been pcrpo- 
tntod with his sanction, at Gilling. Oswi suooeeded his brother Oswald as 
Brotwalda ; but until the downfall of Pcnda his power must have been limited and 
precarioua. To the latter part of hU reign we must auMga his victories over the 
Plots and Scots, by which a oonsidcrablo part of both natiomt were reduced under 
his dominion. Of his warlike exploits, however, we have no particulars, as the 
rcligioua dissensions which then prevailed were subjects of much greater interest 
to tho ecclesiastical historians of tho period, Eddius and Beda, than any struggles in 
the field. These originated in the different pnictice of Uie churches of lona and 
of Borne relative to tho celebration of Kastor, tho tonsure, and one or two 
other points. During tho seventeen years that Aidan presided over the Xorthum- 
brian church, tho usages of lona were alono practised, except by the littlo flock 
who adhered to James the Deacon as their pastor. James, indeed, seems to have 
been a man of easy temper and limited capacity, who occupied himself less with 
these gniver questions than with tho due modulation of the Gregorian chaunt, on 
which his own reputation was founded. The piety, learning, and judgment of 
Aidan, his acknowledged zeal for the intcrotts of the church, and the supi>ort of 
his royal patrons, secured him against any opposition, although strangers from 
Kent and from France denounced his practice as heretical. The too years' episco- 
pate of Finan was less tranquil. A countryman of his own named Houan, who 
bad been instructed abroad in the catholic view of the disputed questions, 
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entered into a Tiotont oontrorcTsy with him, in which, though the Bishop msin- 
tainod his ground, his opponent appears to have had the bettor of the argument. 
The difficulty was gi-catly compliciitcd by tho morriago of Oswi with a priuoeas 
educated in tho orthodoa: faith, who kept " the true and catholic Easter" of the 
Koman church. It thus happened that ICastcr was held twico, in one year, at 
different times, at the same court, and tliat whilst the King was celebrating the 
festival with mirth and rejoicing, tho Queen, with her chapUun Romanus, who 
had accompanied her from Kent, was still observing Lent with mortificatioa and 
fasting. 

At length matters rcnchcd a crisis when compromine was no longer possible. 
On the deatli of Finan, Colman, another Scotch Dionk, was appointt^d to succeed 
him ; the King, who had himself reooivcd his religions instruction amongst the Scots, 
being perfeotly satisfied with their usages. But Alcfrid had imbibed his religious 
opinions from Wilfrid, a wily and ambitious ecclesiastic, who had studied both in 
F^-ance and at Borne. Having founded a monastery at lUpon, which ho originally 
filled with Scotch monks, ho dispossessed them when they refused to recognize 
tho usages of tho church of Rome, and gave the monastery to WiUHd. Thia 
promotion only whetted the ambition of tho priest^ who now aimed at supplants 
ing Colman in the bishoprick. His schemes were greatly promoted by the orrira], 
on a lisit to Alcfrid, of Agilbert Bishop of tbe West Saxons, a Frenchman by 
birtli, mth a priest named Agatho, both ardent partisans of the Itomnn pntctioo. 
Harassed by the importunities of Alcfrid, Oswi consented to convene a synod for 
tho determination of tho question, which was held at Stroonshal (Whitby), a 
monastery presided over by the Abbess Hilda, herself un adherent of the Seotoh 
oostoms. Tho two kings, Oswt and AJcfrid, presided ; and on tho ono side a:p- 
peared Colman, urith his Soolcli clerks, on tho other, Bishop Agilbert, with tho 
prioKts Agatho, \\'ilfrid, James, and Bomanus. With Hilda was tho venerable 
Bishop Cedd, who, like her, entertained tho views of tho Scotch church, but who, 
on this occasion, took a perfectly impartial line, and acted as interpreter to both 
parties. Colman conducted bis own case, but Wilfrid, as more conversant with 
the English language, was appointed by Agilbert to take tho lead on the other 
side. 

Oswi, at first favorable to Colman, was brought over to tho opposite side by 
the citation of our Lord's declaration to St. Peter. — " Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock have 1 built my church, and the gates of Hell shall not pre^-ail against 
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it, and to theo will I give fho keye of the kingdom of Heaven." Colman having 
admitted the acciLtacy of the quotation, the King inquired, " Can you shew any 
such power given to your Columba?" and being answered in the negative, he 
said, "He that is doorkeeper will I not gainsay, but as far as I know, and am 
able, will I obey his decrees in all things, lest when I come to the gates of the 
kingdom of Ucaveii, there should be none to open them, he being my advereury 
who is admitted to have the keys." This decision was at once assented to by all 
but Colman and his followers. Ccdd oonformed to the catholic doctrines, and re- 
turned to his see. Ue is the same priest whom we have scon employed with 
three others in the conversion of the Middle Angles. On the conversion of 
Sigobort, King of the East Saxons, he also applied to King Oswi for a missionary 
to preach the gospel amongst his people. For this work Cedd was selected, and 
being recalled from Mid-Anglia, he was sent amongst the £ast Saxons, and on their 
conversion became their first bishop. 

On the announcement of the adverse decision, Colman at once withdrew from 
Northumberland, taking wiUi him alt bis Scotch monks and thirty of their Knglish 
bretliren. They retired first to a small island on the coast of Ireland, called 
Inohisflnde. Here u dissension having arisen bctvi'ecn the Scotch and English 
monks, the Bishop obtained a site on another island, called Alagco, where ho 
erected a second monastery, exclusively for the Knglish, whilst the Scotch occu- 
pied their old abode. Magoo was still in Boda'e time a resort for English monks, 
the monastery " having grown up^from a small beginning to be very large." 
Ue praises the exemplar}- discipline and conduct of the inmates, who were 
gathered from all parts of England, and supported themselves by the labour of 
their hands " after the example of the venerable fathers." Such of the English 
monks as chose to remain at lindisfame were placed under the government of 
Bata Abbot of Melrose, who was entrusted with the charge of both monasteries. 
Eata was one of (he twelve boys educated by Bishop Aidan, and it was at Col- 
man's parti(;ular desire that he was now selected for this duty. 

The pai-tizan bias of Beda in favour of his own church, does not prevent him 
doing ample justice to the devotedness and self-donial of the primitive monks of 
Northumberland. Speaking of their cstahliahmcnt at Lindisfame, he says — 

■'Then; were f<;vr hiiildinf^ found at their (iepiirtare besides the church ; ntme indvcd 
l>eyoiwI wluit were iibsolnU-ly mscowary for shelter. They hosmled no tnont-y ; but only 
G»tUe for subsixtenoe ; wid if tliey ruccived i»on«y from the rich, they gave it to the poor. 
PAUT I. T 
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fbey ha<3 ind««l do imd to gather wealth or build housat for the ontcrtainmcnt of ^rrnt 
men. for such never rvaorUMl to Uit-in, vxcvpt to pmy and hear the word of God. Thv king 
hitDHclf usi'd to utt«Dil with only (ivo oi' nix acrvaoUi, vid hnving p<.'rroni)vd hix dcvotioiut. 
depaitod ; or if he tttttyed tv tnkv rvfrt-i^hmiiDt. he was sutiaSed witli thv plain fuoJ which 
constituted the daily meidt of the hivthrea, vthtx-ic wholf caiv it wiw to serve God, not the 
worid ; to feed the soul and not the belly, for this niuion tlit.- religiowt Imhit waa held in 
great veneration, so that wherefer a clerk or n monk cnme, he wa8 joyfully received by aH 
God'K servants ; and if they met him on tlie way tliey ran to hiia and bowed, r^jotcdnf; to 
reoeive tu» I>eui4dictioD cither by word or idgn. Gn-At ntletitioii waa paid to their exlior- 
tAtJon!* ; on SiindikyH th« people eagerly Rockeil to chtiruh. or to the monastcrias. not to 
feed Uieir hodira but to hear the word of Qod. So free were tliu ntonkii frum worldly 
avarice, that th«y only nxcived lands or money for building uiooASti'ricx, when Uicy were 
required to do so by the leni]>onU autlioriticti." 

Colmun, who had hold his bit^hoprick three yean, was succeeded by Tuda, a 
countiyman of his own, but educated m tho south of Ireland, where the catholic 
customs in regard to tho tonsure and the obscn-anco of Easter prevailed. He 
held tho 800 only a few months, falling a victim to a pestilence which proTailcd 
throughout tho inland, A.n. G64. 

In tho mean time AlcCrid resolved to place Wilfrid at tho head nf tho church 
in his own province of I>eira, and with this view sent him to France to receive 
episcopal ordination at the hands of Agilbcrt, who had been raised to the dignity 
of Bishop of Paris. This intrigue was defeated by the promptitude with which 
Oswi proceeded to tho nomination of Tuda, who was already u bishop. On the 
death of thftt prelate, Alcfrid's plans were again thwarted by his father, who not 
only made a different selection, but, exercising his paramount authority, fixed the 
seat of the bishopric at Alcfrid's own capital of York, instead of at I,indisfame, 
thus precluding tho jKHisibility of his son making a separate appointment for his 
own proviuco. His choice fell upon Chndd, tho brother of Cedd, and so well 
wore his measures taken, that the new Bishop was conscerated and in possession 
of his soo before Wilfrid had rotumed from Franco. The latter, therefore, took 
up his residence at Ripon, with the title of Bishop, but without any recognised 
diocese. Chadd was, however, imeqnal to sustain the annoyance of a contest 
with his vigorous and persevering opponcut, backed, as the hltcr was, by all the 
influence of Alefrid. Ua^'ing succeeded on the death of his brother Cedd to the 
monastery of Lastingham, he retired thither, leaving Wiilrid in undisputed 
possession of tho " Bishopric of York, and of all the Northumbrians, and likewise 
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of tho Piota, as far as the dominion of King Oswi extended." Ho was, however, 
soon dravn from bis rotirement, and a second time entnisted with an episcopal 
charge, on the death of Jaruman Bishop of Jforcia. 

Alo&id died before his fatlier, but no particulars of his death are recorded by 
historians. It has been reserved for the antiquortflu research of tho prcseot 
generation to disoovor the place of his sepulchre, by deciphering the time-wom 
inscription on the celebrated cross in tho church-yard at licwcasUo in Cumber- 
laud, which tunw out to be a monument erected to this prince." 

Wilfrid appcaro to liuvo gained as great sn ascendency over the mind of Oswi, 
in his declining years, as ho ever exorcised over Alcfrid. The King luid prevailed 
upon tiim by largo gifts to be his companion in a projected pilgrimage to Rome, 
where he hoped to end his days. Ilis journey was, however, prevented by his 
seizure by a disease, which, in a few day^, terminated hit cxistcnco. He died 
on tho fifteenth of February, a.d. iJ70, in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and the 
twenty-eighth of hui reign. He was interred at Strconshal, of the monastery at 
which place Im daughter Kltleda w:ts an inmate, and afterwards became abbess 
on the death of Hilda, being assisted in the government of the house by her 
mother, I'Jmfloda, wlio retired here. Hither also wore brought the remains of 
King Edwinc, and hcru ultimately wero laid thoso of Queen Eaufleda and hor 
daughter. 



BOOFBID. 

Oswi was the first king of Northumberland since the union of the provinces 
who died a natural death. Etliclfnth, Ktlwiue, and Oswald fell in battle, and the 
lives of Osric, Eanfred, and Oswino were all cut short by violence. 

For the first time also the succession, which by the death of Alcfiid was vested 
in bis brother Ecgfrid, was undisputed. 

Fcgfrid had married Ethcldrida, the daughter of Anna King of East Anglia, 

and tho widow of Tonbert, the governor of one of tho divisions of that kingdom. 

After an unfruitful union of twelve years, the marriage was disaolvcd, and the 

Queen retired to tho monastery of Coldingham, and afterwards to that of Ely, of 

which she became tho first abbess, and was renowned for her sanctity, uud tho 

' 8c* the Torf intcroatias paper of Dr. Saigli in the Arobaiologia JEHimK, toI. i., Nfu- Serin, in 
wfaicb h* Dot oolf ilcacribu tho mociameat of Alcfrid at Bcwufttio, but that of Bishop Tuilt ul B«ok- 
•naont in tlw Mmo count]*, uid ■!»> of James the Dcocoo at HmucwsU, near Biohmoiul, tn TorlcibiraL 
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miraclee which were wrought at her shrine. Hid second wife was Eormcnburgft, 
the sifitor-in-law of Ccntwine, king of Wessos. 

Wilfrid was the conlidentiul ad\'iser of Etheldrida, bat did not enjoy the sume 
amount of favor with her successor. His quturcl ■with Ecgfrid probably originated 
in hiK interference in the afiairs of the royal household, but the cause of his 
ultimate expulsion from his biahoprick Is Involved in obscurity. He was not, 
however, of a disposition quietly to submit to the decision of his sovereign, but 
proceeding to Itome, he laid his csum) before the Tope. At that court his appeal 
was suoocssful, but Ecgfrid refused to allow him to return to the di&charge ol' his 
episcopal functions. Determined not only to resist the overbearing protenatons 
of Wilfrid, but to restrain the inSucnce of hia EuocessorH within due limits, he 
resolved, with the saiiction of the Theodore Archbishop of Canterbury to divide the 
see. Bosa was made Bishop of Deira, and presided over the ancient church at York ; 
to I*!ata was committed tlie pastoral fiui)enu1cudcnce of Hemicia, his place of 
residcDoo being alteraatcly at Liudisfanie and at Hexham. This division was 
effected a.d. 678. At the same time he made Edhcd Bishop of Lindsea, which 
{irovinco he had taken some time before from Wulfhere King of Mercia. The 
ver)' next year, however, lindsca was recovered by Ethelrcd, the brother of 
Wulfhere, ami Killied was recompensed for the loss of his bishoprick by the grant 
of the abbey of Ripon, founded by Alcfrid, and adorned by the taste and mag* 
nificenoe of Wilfrid. In 681, a further division of episcopal districts was carried 
out. Tumbcrt was made Bishop of Hexham, whilst Eata was continued at Lin* 
disfomo, and Trumwine was appointed Bishop of the Picts. 

In the meantime the war between Ecgfrid and Ethelrcd King of Mereia. was 
terminated by the intervcutiouof Archbishop Theodore. A great battle had been 
fought on the banks of the Trent between the forces of the two kings, a.d. 679, 
in whieli Klfwine, the half-brother of Ecgfrid, a youth of eighteen, was slain. 
The distressing eirourastauccs of this catastrophy were aggravated by the near 
connection of the contemling partiea, Kthelred being tUa brother-in-law of Elfwine, 
whose sister Osthrttha ho had manicd. 



" And now," says Beda. " there was rL-oson to «xpi'Ct a more bloody war, and raore lasting 
emiiicy between the two kings, but bisliop ThwoJon-. bclovt-d of Ood. relying on Uie divine 
HMStonce, by bis seasonable admonitions uxtinguisht^'J tbe dniigerous lire ; so that the 
kings and their people on both sidui being appciutvd, no iniui was put to death, but oniy 
the ordinary niulct vhid paid to king £ty/'rid/or kio broUicr wiio wan alaiit." 
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The conclusion of this peace enabled Ecgfrid to devote Iiis attention to the 
oondition of his own dominions, in which, as we hare seen, large districts, still 
occupied by tlie tributary Britons, continued independent, aa regarded their 
domestic government, of the controul of the supreme authority. Cumberland, 
Lancashire, and Galloway, were now incorporated with Northumberland, and if 
Scig&id's life had been prolonged, there is no doubt that the separate gorcmment 
of Stratholyde would also have been abolished. 

Of this process of annexation, we have no particulars from Imtoriana, but we 
have abundant evidence that it was carried into effect. We find these provinces 
for the first time in the possession of the crown, by whom large grants were made 
to the church, both in Cumberland and LancaKtiiro. In the former Carlisle, with 
the adjacent country for fifteen miles roundabout, in the latter Cartmel, "with 
all its Britons," wei-o given to St. Cuthbertv In the city of Carlisle also, Ecgfrid 
founded a monastery, over which the sister of his queen presided. Henceforward 
the district^ afterwards known as Galloway, is described by Bcda as on integral 
portion of Northumberland. Thus ho speaks of Candida Casa, or \MiitherDe, as 
within the province of the Bemiciaus , and of Cunningham, still further north, 
as in Northumberland. 

This consolidation of territory mthin his own proper limits, conduced infinitely 
more to the real stability of Ecgfrid's kingdom, than the vaunted supremacy of 
any of his predecessors over di^^tant slates ; and if he had restted satisfied with 
this substantial augmentation of power, his reign would have been recognized by 
posterity as the epoch of the greatest prosperity of his country, instead of being 
referred to as the commencement of her rapid decline. Unfortunately, the spirit 
of ambition tempted him to aspire to the specious glory of foreign conquest, in 
which, although he was at first Kucoesafid, the terrible reverse of his fortune in- 
flicted a blow on his people from which they never rallied. 

His first expedition beyond the limits of his kingdom, since the close of the 
Mercian wai-, was directed against the neighbouring island of Ireland, and 'a 
censured not so much for its rashness, as for its injustice and cruelty. No provo- 
cation had been offered by the natives, who are described as a harmless people, 
especially well disposed towards the English. In vain did Egbert, a holy father 
of the church, whose ago and sanctity gave him the privite^ of remonstrating 
with princes, denounce the contemplated invasion, and predict a terrible retribu- 
tion. The King was resolute in his purpose, and, though he did not command 
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ftt woBf in pcHBQ, OB cuUuilod it to Bcort, nu mort tupuiienoed geoeru. Koc 
mtf tfd ibe inndli^ fcnea " oiost miMnUf WMta that hirmlww nation, bat in 
iktB bMtSe r^^ they ijmed uidier drardiea nor moBuUries. Tlw idandani 
to the nteoat of Uteir power, rqielled force by force, and ini|doring the ■wiiilnniifi 
of tiie diTiae aHtejr, pniral long and ferrently Ibr T eneBan ce," Imt their undis- 
dplmed vakmr vaa tmable to offer an adequate resUtance to the retenn tnops of 
tkeinndeB. 

Bint jmar the Cng, in person, led an annj into the territory of tfao Picts, daaf 
to tihe n din oni tionB of St Cathbert, and nndwm a y ed by the piedietioos of Egbert, 
nad the dying impmatioiu of the sku^tercd Irish. Having adranoed fiir into 
Ae eoontiy Tithoat any oppodtioo, and for a long time vithoot seeing an enemy, 
ha vas at lei^th inTeiglod, by the pretended fli^t of a large body of the natirea^ 
to poaae then into a narrov defile, between predpitoas nonntains, where an 
■■baeide wm prepared to intercept him. lUun thu by nrprise, no efftstoal 
reststanoe eoald be made to the nnexpectod attadc. Hemmed in oo erery side, 
and onaUe either to advance or to retreat, the King perished with the grestor 
part of his fbroGs, on the twentieth cS May, 680, in the fortieth year of his age, 
and the fifteenth of his reign. 

" Wrtat Uu9 time,' nj^ Be<la. " the bopes anA ttreagth of tbe &iglid crown began to 
wavtr and retrognde ; for tbe Picts recovered their badi^ which lud been beld )iy the 
Angle* ; and the Soots tliat were in Britain, and eoake abo of the Britons, their Hbtsty, 
vhich they yet enjoy after ferty-flix yean* 

The Britons here mentioned were undoubtedly the people of Strathclyde, of 
whom we haie bad so freijaently to nunke mention. They had not, like the Ficts 
w faf ied to in the above extract, been driven from their country and deqioiled of 
their lands, but had been suffered to hold them, though deprived of their liberty. 
They were, in foct, in prccusoly the same oondition to which thoy had been re- 
duced by Ethelfrith, and in which they had continued with little interruption for 
neariy 3 ceniury. On one occasion, indeed, they seem for a while to have thrown 
off the Northumbrian yoke, at the time when that nation was subdued in spirit 
■ad depressed in power by the death of Oswald, and the tyrannical occupation of 
Fenda, xji. 642. 

In that very year of griovous calamity, we find the Stiathdyde Britons carrying 
CO war, as an independent people, against tho neighbouring Scots ; and with so 
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much vigour and aiuoeas that they defeated them id a pitched battle at Strathcar- 
moic, ID which Donal Brcck, the Siyittiiih King, was slain. This waa, howerer, a 
sotitary exploit; and although wo have evidence that they ooDtiDued to bo 
governed by kings of their mvn, the dpath of ouo of whom, Guirct, is noticed in 
the Annals of Ulster nnder the year G57, wo have no further record of their 
deed&, a significant indication that they must have been reistrained within their 
own territory on the one hand, and protected from invasion on the other, by the 
intervention of a parainount power. After the fall of Ecgfrid, we have frequent 
notiocs in the same annals both of the succession of their kings, and of the wars 
in which they were involved ; but they form no part of Northumbrian history, 
except in the few instances where the two nalioua came into hostile collision, for 
they were never again under one govemmont till the union of the whole island 
under ttie same sovereign. 

Tho attention of Ecgfrid to the interests of religion, in the establishment of 
Inshopricks in all parts of his dominions, has been already noticed, a^ abo his 
immense donations to the church of Lindisfame, in Cumberhind and Laiiunshire, 
and the foundation of a monastery at Carlisle. In his reign also were cstablijihed 
the twin mouustcries of Wearmouth and Jarrow by Benedict Biscop, to whom 
the laud for their erection and endowment was the gift of Ecgfrid. This liberality 
was barely sufficient in the oycs of the monkish historians to attone for tlie oppo- 
sition which he offered to the views of Wilfrid. His good deeds have conse- 
quently been but faintly commended, and his achievements inadequately reconled, 
whilst the fiital temiiuation of his life and reign has been commented upon as 
the direct judgment of tteavon on his cruelty and ambition. 



ALDFRID. 

Ecgfrid was the last legitimate malo representative of Ethelric, the son of Ida, 
and of tho great Ethelfrith. His half-bmther Klfwiue, who, in right of his 
mother, represented also the house of Alia, thi-ough his sou Edwine, and thus 
united the conflicting claims to both provinces of Korthumbcrlnnd, had been long 
dead, and the order of succession was involved in much uncertainty. St. Cuth- 
bort, tho new Bishop of Lidislamo, was consulted by Elfleila Abbess of Streon- 
shal, the sister of Ecgfrid, who su^ested Aldfi-id, a natural son of her father, 
who, notwithstanding his iilcgitiraacy, was yet recognised as tho direct male 
desoendaut of Ida. This priuoe had been intended by Ecgfrid for a bishoprick, 
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■id wts tt iha time of his bc Uh g * * ieaSk pnnon^ Ids ftndiea m Defand, whmm 
hb hftd alreadj aoquinxl a ebmeter iix' great Yeanaag and a knowladge of Oe 
Hriptmca. Being eaOed to the thnne, he mairied Cuthborgm, the ■rter of Isa 
King of Weaeex ; but aAer the Urth of two eons, he arranged with his queen 
to ^lend the remsimler of their Hres apart in imaiwlii ed i haey. Beda aaji^ 
" He noUf retriered the niined fortunes of his kingJoM^ (hoo^ within rednced 
Enils." The only military traiHartioa cf his ragn, howerer, of iriueb wc hare 
aay reoord, wis attended by d uasfa r. Aa expeditien wu undertakes i^ainst th« 
FielB by Beoct, the gCAetal of the late king, in which he met with the &te of hia 
famer OHter, bemg drfnted and slain xm. 69S. 

WiUrid was allowed by Ald&id to return to Korthiunbeiland in the seoood year 
at his reign, bat &n years aftenratds he was ^un ct^wUed, nor would Aldfrid 
attMid to the injonetians d the Pope, who directed his reatoiatioa. The best 
TindioatitA of the bdiaTiottr of Ecgfrid towards thia prelate, is to be found in the 
eondflot of Aldfiid ; almost an rrrlBriagrie htwrlf, deeply imbiwd with sct^itaiml 
Ifiiiing, and wlnni tat the interests of the church, be seems to bare cottsidBred 
the TiewB of Wilfrid as incompatible with the well-being c^ the kii^om. 

Duxing this reign *^-«— ^ the edehcated Abbot of looa, Tinted the NorHi- 
ambrtaa eeut in the dmaeter oi amhaaeador trcaa Irehmd. Dazing his rwBdwwp 
in Enghnd be was induced by the ar^guments of Aldfrid to adopt the cafliotio 
views with ngaid to Ktster and the tonsure. These he propag a ted with oawadecw 
ahle BoeoeBB in Iidand, although he fiuled to ooorince his own monks at loom. 
Their emTenaoa was aftemrds effected by the old prc^yter Egbert, under the 
abbaey of Donchad, xjt. 716. Adjunnan proeuted his book on the Holy Flaoes 
to AldfHd, who Uboally rewarded him on hb departure. Nooe of our ustirB 
historians inform us of the oli^ect of his Tuiadrtn ; but we learn from the Iivdi 
annalists that he ww ant to negotiate the restoration of the prisoners who h^ 
been taken in the inrasicHi of Ireland during the hte reign. The Annals of 
Ubtor notice his ntvm with sixty liberated eaptires. The " Four Masters " add 
that " haring perlioraMd wonders and miracles before the Saxon hosts, they gave 
him gTVdt honor and rf!5pect, and restored to him erery thing he aafced of them.' 
lliey nicDtion also a griorous pv^tilenoe which raged for thm years, and pn- 
dnced a frightful mortality, which was looked upon as a jodgment from hearen 
OD the impiety of Eogfrid. This visitation is noticed hy Adamnan in his Lifi 0/ 
fthils, and ho adds, that throng tin in tat ua BMu n of the sainL the Pictc and 
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Scots in BritaiD were exempted from ite devastations. The Irish writers deeoribo 
a great slaughter of their countrymen, by the Anglo-Saxon invaders, at a place 
called Mngh-Broagh, between the LiiTcy and the Boyue. From theiite, we are 
told, they took with them many hostages and much Hpoil, with which they 
retiuiied tu their shipa. 

Ilaving reigned nearly twenty yeai-s, Aldfrid was attacked by an illness which 
so much reduced his Btrength, that for many days he was unable to speak, lie 
died at Driffield, a.d. 705. 

EADWULF. OSRED. 

The throne was usurped, after the death of Aldfrid, by Eadwiilf ; but he oidy 
maintained his position two months, when he was cspellcd, and the crown placed 
on the head of O^red, the son of Aidirid, a child of eight years of age, who watt 
slain after a reign of eleven years, being still under twenty. During his reign a 
victory was obtained by a general called Bcrctfrid (or, according to Wendovcr, 
Ofife) over the Picta, of whom a very great slaughter was made. The engagement 
is stated in the Saxon Chronicle to have taken place between Hough and Canron 
(Huntingdon says between lltefeh and Ctere), and its date is variously given 
A.D. 710 and 711. The deaths of Ecgfrid and his general, Beort, were thos 
avenged, and the militarj' honour of the Northumbrians redeemed ; but the long 
minority of the reigning prince was attended with the worst results to the social 
condition of the kingdom. Beda dates the civil and religious degeneracy of his 
country Srvm the death of Aldfrid, as he does its declension in the scale of nations 
from the death of Ecgfrid. He especially deplores the laxity which had crept 
into the monastic profession, not merely as regarded the morals of those who had 
been regularly admitted, but with reference to the irregular admission of many 
who had no claim to the name or character of monks. 

" Tti«»e men," lie sa>-8, " Uioiigh they are themaelvett Ui«s. and ncitEit-r habiltiated to, nor 
nrtuated by. the love of uiiy regular life, yet by peiamiary p«yiueiit« to the kings, and 
nniier pretext of foimilio^ monaitteries, have piireha»e<t for themsclvp.; territories, in which 
tliey may Iiavo bvK ncuptf for their vices. They are not monks whom they aeeemble here, 
but such as li&vv beeu expelled from the true monaAt«riai.'' 

Some, also, he describes as more laymen, and many with wives and ehildrrai. 

" Moreover," he fu]da, " many obtain gnuita for the fouitdatioii of muiiiixtcritut for their 
wives, who. with e(|ual folly, being lay women, lake upon IbetDselveo to be tlie rulers uf tliv 
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handmaidens uf Christ, l^ius sinoe Uic dvatli or King Aldfrid lias our pnn-mcc been m 
demented by tlii" ■'>■>') i*i'ri>r, thnt f'>r tliv but tliirty y*.-arH tlivn- ha« sciircdy beun a mngU 
governor (pivfectu^j who luu not. wliiJat in uffioa, fuuiKkil for hininelf a moniuittiry of tliiB 
description, uiid iiivolveil lib wife in ttie tiHjne profanation. So prevalent ha^ Uiih vile 
custom beoitine amongst the ininistera nud servants of the crown, Hiat the same partim 
fttyl« themitelvea indiacriminately abboto and prefects, Dionkii and servantfi of the king. 
Nay, midi pcreons, at thvir own oipricu, rvovivo tlit.^ lonsurv, and by their own ordiuanoe 
become nut merely nionlot but abbots." 

lie ovoa ocouscB the bishops of coimteaaDciiig such practices for the sake of gain, 
being bribed to ingn charters in fiiTOur of these in'ogulor cstabUahmentH. 

After Aldfrid's death, Bishop Wilfrid was permitted to return to his see, but it 
would be unfair to hold him re8poui;iblo for any of thoac irreguhiritios. He wart 
now an old man, and quiet had become necessary to him. lie socras to have 
passed the sucoeoding four years in retirement ; sometimes at his mouastory of 
Oundle, at others at his favourite rasidenee at Uipon. He died at the former 
place, but his remains wore brought to Kipon for interment. 

Malmsbury aoouftips Osi-ed personally of tJie profligacy'' which Beda attributes 
to his reign, and adds that ho was miu-dcred by his own relations, his two succck- 
sors, Coenred and Osric, being impliwiled in the docd. Beda merely mentions 
that ho was slain, to which the Saxon Chronicle adds the localitj- of his death — 
" on the southern border." Itogor of Wendover, who i» much more ti-ustworthy 
than Malmsbury during the Saxon period, and often suppUes information on 
Northumbrian affairs not to be met with elsewhere, informs us that he was slain 
by the miKfortuno of ^var, in a battle fought on the sca-coast. 



COENRED, OSRIC, CEOLftTJLF. 

Coenred ascended the throne a.d. 716. Althonsih he did not derive his gene- 
alogy from Ethelrio, whose posterity had reigned in Northumberland without 
interruption since tho accession of Oswald in t>33, his claim was founded on his 
descent from Ida, through his illegitimate son Occa. C'-oenred was tJie son of 
Cutha, Cutha of Cutliwine, Cnthwine of Leodwald, lioodwald of Egwald, Egwald 
of Aldhehn, Aldhelm of Occa, Occa of Ida. Such is the genealogy furnished by 

* " Anab umleocm rcgnuiu iDiimbninii, turpoiu-quo viUuu snnctiniouialium itiipris cxsgiUD*, 
uudoin oogaMtanim iosidiis ouus, eiui<l«in foituoam in ipMt rufudit." 
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the Saxon (Tironiclo, and adopted in his Church History by Symeon of Durhmn. 
Florenoe omils Tjeodwald from liis list, and in anothor pluco uontious Cocurod a." 
the son, instead of tho grandson, of the " ronomied " Cuthwine. Nennius alone 
dertyM the family from Kdric, another son of Ida, whom he makes the futhci-, not 
the gmndfiither, of Egwald, or, m he ooUs him, Kgwulf. Coenred reigned but 
two years, and waa succeeded by Onric, the brother of Oared and son of ^Udfrid. 
The year after Osric*a acceesiou, his mother, Culhburgo, retired to the monastery 
of 'Wimbum, which i^hc hod founded. She appeare, from a passage in one of 
Koniface's Epistles, cited by Lapponburgh, to have been regent during the 
minority of hor eldest son. Onric was now of mature age, and she felt herself 
at liberty to retire from t«mporal cares. By some of our historians she is errone- 
ously described as the widow of Ecgfirid ; by others, of his elder brother Alofrid, 
who hufi been repeatedly conlbundcd with Aldf^id. The relationship of Osrici to 
OsTcd is mentioned only by Symeon. and seems to have been unknown to Malms- 
bury. .fVfter an uneventful reign of eleven yoant, the lost malo descendant of 
Ethelric died on the ninth of May, 72% leaving the kingdom to Ceolwulf, the 
brother of Coenred, and rcproscntaHve of the line of Occa. 

To this prince, whom ho colls " the meet glorious Coolu'ulf," Beda dedicated 
his Ecclesiastical History. The epithet, if applicable at alt, must refer to the 
religious character, and not to the political or military renown of this king, whooe 
nugn was far IVom a brilliant one. In the third ycai- of his reign, and the very 
year after this laudatory dedication was penned, he was for a time driven from 
the throne, and compelled to adopt the profession of a monk. He almost imme- 
diately rcoovered his kingdom, but only to resign it, and voluntarily to ombraoe 
the monastic profession five years afterwards. He retired to Lindiafamo, which 
he liberally endowed with the manor of AVarkworth and other possessions.' Here 
he spent tlie last twonty-sovcn years of hiit life, and di(<pd i..i>. 764. At the com- 
menooment of his reign ho appointed to the sec of York his kinsman Egbert, in 
whose favour the archiepiscopal dignity was restored, after an interval of a ceutur)' 
sinoo tbe flight of Paulinus, the only previous bishop of the diocese who had lieen 
so distingui^ed. To this prelate tlie Venerable Deda addressed a tetter of 
advice and exhortation, fttmi which have been already cited the particulars re- 

■ Bondw Warkwortfa h» giuted to ibnm WtiodohMUtr (Woodhoni ?) Whittin^hitm, K<llingtiii(D, uiil 
^glingham To hia KsidMiM amoiig»l tlicm thoy wcra alio iulobUxl for the indulgvuuc ul diinkii^ 
ale, IB subititutkiD for milk. 
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apcctlng the corruption prevalent sinco Uio death of AJdfrid, and the establishment 
of monasteries in lay bands. Having urged the reformation of these and other 
abuses, he speaks confidently of the ready cooperation which may be expected from 
CeoUrulf, and of the zeal of that king for the interests of roligion. Towards the 
close al»o of his Ecclesiastical History, he gives a much more bopefiit view than 
p^e^•iously of the prospects of Northumberland under his government. 

■■ In the province of the NorUiiuubrians whero King Ceolwulf reignit, four bialiops now 
preside ; Wilfrid in the church of York, Etlielwald in that of LindiBfame, Acca in that of 
Bexhun, Pectheltn at Whithpmp. whicli from thi- iuercasfd luuuber of believers, ha« 
recently been made an episcopal see, and ba« liiiii fur it» first bishop. ITie Picts alao ore in 
amity with the nation of the Anglra, and rtJoi<» in their union in pracc and truth witli the 
whole catholic chiirdi. Tbc Scuts in Britain, likuwise, Katistied wiUi their own territories, 
niLulitatc no hustilitioH. Even tin- Britonx, although for the most |»irttlicv are inspired with 
»n innati^r hittrvd of tliv Aiiglcn, and olwtinately and wickedly op|)oe<e Uie customs of tlie whole 
imtholic diurcb u regards tlie observance of Kuater, are unable to dinturb tbi^ gvuiinl tran- 
quillity ; for tliough in part they are their own mostera, they are eUewlierv subject lu the 
Angles. Such l>eing the [>eaceable dispo«itioii of tlie times, many of the Northumbrians 
K* wdl tlie upj>er aa the lower ranks, laying a.'dde their weapon.^ are inclined to dedicate 
thnDHelvea and their childrem to the tonaure and roonaatic vows, rather than to tlie study 
of warlike arta." " How all this will end." he adda, " the next age will nhow." 

The liiatorian himself sunived but four years, dying two years previous to the 
abdication of Ccolwidf, on the 2ljtb of May, Tio, being Ascension Day. 



EADBEBT. OSULF. 

Oeolmilf was succeeded by hia cousin Eadbert, the brother of Archbishop 
Kgbert, a.1). 738. He was the son of Eata, coUod by Nennitis Eata Gtinmaur, 
the son of I^ieodwald, and brother of Cuthwine. The first enterprise of the new 
king was directed against the Piots, from whose territory he was recalled by the 
intelligence that his own kingdom was invaded by Ethelbald King of Morcia. Of 
the oiiusc of this hostile movement we are uninformed. Ceolrcd, the preceding 
King of Mercia, had indeed a dormant ckdm to the crown of Northumberland, aa 
the son of Osthritha, the sister of Eegfrid ; but Coolred was the rcprowntative of 
a different Une, a descendant not of Penda, but of bis brother Eva. Whatever 
were the pretensious of the Mercian King, they were suocessfuUy opposed by 
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TCadbert, wlio, by his policy and \-aloiir, not only uxcitod tho admiration of oU his 
insular Doighbours, Auglen, riutit, Scobi, and ilritoDii, but^ if we ore to bolievo 
Synaoon, was held in the highest rcspoct by Pepin King of France, who sought 
his frieudahip, mid propitiated him with presents. 

Baffled in bis attempts on Northumberland, Ethelbatd turned bis anns against 
Cuthred King of Weiisicx, and afterwards against the Welsh, over whom, in con* 
junction with the same Cuthrod, now bis ally, he obtaiucd a signal victory Jult. 
743 or 744. In the meantime luidbert was left for some years in the enjoyment 
of uninterrupted tnuitjuillity; disturbed at lust bydoniestio troubles, the particu- 
lars of which we vory impcrfcotly collect IVom the confused and somewhat contra- 
dictory statements in the Church History of Symcon, and tho Chronicle attribut^-d 
to the same writer. OfFa, the son of Aldlrid, a mau of i-oyal lineage, ha\-ing 
sought refuge at the shrine of St. Cuthbort, at Liudisfarno, was pumued thither 
by his enemies, toni from the sanctuary, and slain a.d 7C0. In oonucction with 
this transaction, Bishop Cynewnlf ineurrod the displeasure of the King, but 
whether for receiving the fugitive, or for liiiliog to afford him efficient protection, 
is uncertain. The former seems the more pwbable view, if Offa was the son of 
the fonucr King Aldfrid, and probably a competitor for tho crown, and this ap- 
pears to be the meaning of the Chronicle, whilst the Church Ilistory conveys an 
opposite impression. Whatever was the naturo of CynewuU's offence, he was 
seized by the King, and imprisoned at Hamburgh, the affairs of his see being in 
the meantime entrusted to J;'nthubort. Bishop of Uexham until the suspended 
prelate was restored to favour. 

The iiame your Kadbert was engaged in a war with the Stxathdyde Britons, 
from whom he took the dislriot of Kyle, in Ayrshire, This was apparently only 
the recovery of a territory which had been token from himself or his immediate 
predecessor, as Cunninglmm, which lies to the north of Kyle, is mentioned by 
Boda as within tho limits of Northumberland. 

In 750, in alliance with his former antagonists the Picts, under their King 
Uugus, he besieged the citadel of Alclydo, and reduced it to submission. Ten 
days afterwards, however, the invading army was almost totally destroyed "be- 
tween Oiioma and Niwenbireg,*' on the lOtb of August. This reverse had pro- 
bably some influence in determining him to abandon the cares and turmoils of his 
station, and to sock for the repose which his prodeoesMir hod found in a cloister. 
Two years afterwards he carried this resolution into effect, regardless of the en- 
PAm I. 2 b 
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treaties of the neighbouring sovereign*), who, io order to induce him to forego his 
purpose, are said to have proposed that each of them should give up a portion of 
their own territory to en!arg(i a kingdom already too extensive for the enci^ies of 
un old man weighed dovn by the cares of royalty. He passed the remainder of 
his life in the monastery at York, surviving his abdication ten years, and was 
buried in the porch of the cathedral by tlie side of Im brother Archbishop Egbert, 
who died three year? before him. 

He left his kingdom to his son Osulf, an unfortunate prince, wlio was murdered 
by the members of bis own household, after a reign of a single year, at a place 
called Mickle Wongtune, on the 24th of July, 759. 



MOLL-KTHELWOLD. ALCRKD. 

The 8UOOCS8or of Osulf was Ethelwold, sumamed Moll. Hitherto, since the 
re-establishment of the kingdom of Northumberland by Oswald, all the kings had 
been of the race of Ida ; but as we have no notice of the genealogy of this king, 
it is probable that be was not of royal extraction. Uis wife's name was Ethel- 
drytha, to whom he was married at Cattei-ick in the third year of his reign, but 
his son Ethelred must have been the issue of a prenous marriage. About the 
same time a rebellion bn)ke »mt, the leader o!" which, Osnine, is desci-ibed by 
Huntingdon as the most powerful of the nobility. An engagement look place at 
EildoD, near Ihlelrose, which was continued with great ubstinancy for three davs, 
and terminated at lost in the defeat and death of Oswinc. A now opponent, 
however, sprung up, with far superior pretensions. This was Alcred, who traci'd 
his descent from Ida, not through tlie illegitimate branch of Coca, but ns the rv- 
presentative of Ethcric, one of the sis sons of the founder of the kingdom who 
were bom in wedlock. Ethelwold is recorded to have " lost his kingdom" al 
Pincanheal, or Wineanheal, an ambiguous phi-asc, which has occasioned a differ- 
ence of opinion, whether he was vanquished in battle or deposed by a synod The 
latter view originates m the fiict of a synod or council being held in this place, 
and the assumed probability that it was a usual locality' for such asscmhUes. Such 
an interpretation, however, seoius in(;ousistent with the statement of Hmitiugdon, 
that his life and. reign were terminated together. 

Alcred reigntHl eight years, from 760 to 774. In 769 he married Osgearn, the 
the daughter of Eadbert, and sister of Osulf. The following year was disturbed 
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by rebellion and tumult, in which tho royal residonco of Catterick was burat 
Tho author of this outrage is deaoribed in Symeon's Chronicle as " Eanircd the 
Tjnant," and he is said "by tho judgment of God to have misorably perished by 
tire the same year." In 77-1 we read of the death of a Northumbrian Duke or 
l-laldermiui, called Kadulf, and at tho same time of tho deposition of Alcred, who, 
" deserted by the royal family and the nobility, by the general consent of all was 
driven into oxilo. First he retired to Bamburgh, then to KcnnctJi King of tht- 
Picts, with few eomponions of his exile." Such is the aooount of Sjnneon ; the 
Saxon Clironiclo says " at Easter-lido, this yoar, the Northumbrians drove iheir 
King, Alcred, from York, and took Ethelred the son of Moll to be their lord." 



ETHELRED. ALFWOLD. OSRKD, ETHELRED RESTORED. 

Elholred iniis destined to experience even greater \-icLssitudes of fortune than 
any of his predeccRSors. In the fourth year of bis reign a tragedy was perpetrated, 
the purlioulur^ of wliich are thus given by Huntiugdou and \\'undover, \hc result 
being the temporary expulsiun of the King. — 

" EilielbaU oiid Uerebert. oflicors of the king, rebelling against tbeir m«st«r. .nlew Akiiilf 
the son of Bosa, the general of thv royal onny, in a batdv al Cunnisdiffe ; afterwanls tl>i-y 
slew Cynewulf and Eggft, also royal offiot-n. in a ga-at baUli; at HolaUi^-m : King Eth«lre<i 
rkprived at once of bU officen and bis hopcB, Hod b«foT« the rvbcbt. who raised Alfwold 
to llie thron&" 

The account in tho Saxon Chronicle is suhstonttolly ooosistont with tho above, but 
mure brief; whilst Symeon repreaent^ the circumstance>9 under quite a difl'ureul 
aspect. Kthelbald and Uerebert are said to have acted under the King's orders, 
instead of being in rebellion against him. lie also speaks of the death of the 
three officers lis happening on the ttamo day, September 29th, 778, and dates the 
expuhtion of Ethulred in the following year. 

Alfwold was the son of Osulf, and grandson of Eadbert, and is emphatically 
charactcriiied by Symoon as a pious and upright kuig. The chuuge uf rulers, 
however, elTected no alteration in the barbarous disposition of the loadt-rs of tht- 
coutcnding parties. " In 780, the generals Osbuld and Athelbcurd, ha\'ing as- 
sembled an army, burned Beam the Kaldcrman in his own house at Sitton." 
Uuutingdon calls Beam the King's justiciary, and attributes this infliction of 
summary vengeance to his undue severity. These atrocities furnish a mcluuelioly 
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comment on the words with which the venerable Bedu qualified his anticipationa 
of social improvement. — " How all this will end, the uext age will show." Eight 
years later, Alfwold himself foil a victim to this spirit of reckless tui-bulence. being 
slaiu at a plaoo called Scytlescester, ncsir "the Wall", by his general, Siga. 
8i'^a himself avenged hifi own crime by suicido, A.i>. 793, and was buried at 
Undisfame. *'0n the spot where tho murder was committed, a marvellous light 
is reported to have been seen by many, the Btrungeuctts of which prodigy induced 
thp faithful to build u churoli there to the honor of God, St. Cuthbcrt, and St. 
Oswald." The vacant throne was occupied by tho youthful Osred, who had a 
double claim as the wn of Alcred and the nephew of AlJwoId ; but all respect for 
legitimate euccession had been lost in the recent auaiehy, oud a powerful party 
still adhered to the banished Ethelred. Scarcely had a year elapsed, when the 
new king, betrayed by his own adherents, was driven unwillingly into a monastery, 
and oompcUcd to assume the cowl at York. Escaping from thence, he took refuge 
in the Isle of Man ; but was lured from his retreat by the oaths and protestations 
of his former firiends, who again doserted him in his neoes.sity. Left thus to the 
mercy of his rival, he was sUtin at Aynhurgh, and his body was taken to Tyne- 
mouth for burial. "Truly it is said," observes Huntingdon, " 'IIow blind to the 
liiture is tho mind of man.' When the youug Osred, with a light step and merry 
heart, ascended the throne, he little thought that within two years he shoul d 
vacate the royal seat, and in four years should lose bis life." Ilis two cousiutt, 
Alt' and Alfwine, the sons of Alfwold, had previously met a similar fate at the 
hands of the usurper. Enticed from the sanctuary at York by falaeious premiss 
of security and protection, they were removed to a distance, and murdered at 
Windermere. 

Of all the descendants of Ida, but one is known to have been in existenoo at this 
time, Alcmund, the brother of the late king, and ho had been carried for safety 
beyond the limits of the realm. No one was at hand to dispute the kingdom 
with Ethelred, whose title was superior or even equal to his own ; and so firmly 
did his power appear to be established, that OflFa, the powerful King of Mercia, 
did not hesitate to bestow upon Jiim his daughter Elfloda. Tho luarriage was 
celebrated at Catterick, which appears at this time to have been tJie principal 
royal residence.' With a view to this aUiaoco, Huntingdon assorts that the King 

' Boridos tho Dnjiit&la of Bcmicia and Deira at Bamburgh and York, the Nortbumbiian kings hnd, 
u we havD socn, aa early aa the Kiga of Edwini:, a oounlrr rMidcaoe in each provjaco, at YoaTtriut 
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put away a former wife, and Wendover goes so far aa to state that hU violent 
ileath, wUicb did not take place till live years aflerwanlt, van owin;; to the indig- 
nation of his people at this conduct. S}rmooa Ia eilont on the subject, and the 
Saxon Clirouicle merely says that he took a new wife, an expression vhich does not 
nooossorily imply that ho repudiated an old one, althcmgh it is probably tlu> e>olo 
foundation for the statements of Huntingdon and Wondover to that effect. 
Synieon, indeed, designates him " ttuR most impious King," but the peijuries 
and murders of which he was guilty abundantly justify tiiis epithet, without the 
addition of bigamy to his offences. 

Of the particulars of his fate we only know that he poriahod at Corbridge, by a 
conspiracy of his nobles, a.d. 705, the actual perpetrator of the deed being Aldred, 
who perished four years afterwards by the hand of Thorthmund, a retainer of 
the deceased king, who maintained his fidelity to an unworthy master. 



OSBALD. HEARDUI-F. ALFWOLD. 

In the absence of any legitimate claimant, the vacant throne was seized by 
Osbald, on officer of the court. Unable, however, to coaoiliate the support of his 
former equals, who looked on his elevation with a jealous eye, be resigned tho 
«mpty title within a month of its assumption, and retired tu Lindisfarne, from 
whence be escaped by sea, and took refuge at the Pictish capital, tho ordimiry 
asylum of fugitive princes. Here he did not long remain, but adopting tho 
monastic profession, he died at York three yeais afterwards, ha\-iDg attained the 
rank of abbot. 

A general feeling now manifested itself in favour of H«ardulf, u man of great 
eminonoe, who enjoyed a high oiHuial [lusition under Ethclred. Having incurred 
tho displeasure of the tyrant, he was oondenmcd to death, and was preserved 
under oironmstanoes so extraordinary as to induce the belief in miraculous inter- 
position in his favour. The executioner had performed bis office, and his body 
was left apparently lifeless before the gates of tho mouanterj* of Riiwn. Fnim 
hence it was conveyed into the abbey church amidst tho solemn chanting of thu 

on th« CJlea, and at Taoficld on the Sirale. Tbe fonner hud, we know, been ramovvd to Milficld, a 
more alieltereH litiutuiDOD the same rirer : and it is probable tliat CatWrick bad beon tnbrtitnted in the 
umc wa]- for Taafldd, aa both place* ttand on tbo Swale within a fmrraila of tnob other. Ad- 
Munim, OD the Tyne, is mentioiied aa anotlwr royvl rilU in tho reign of Kinf; Onri. 
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monks, and decently laid out before tliey refii-ed to rest. In the morning tiey 
wore filled with grateful enthiisiniim when they found the supposed martyr to a 
tyrannical deoroc restored to life imd liwiltb. Henceforward he was regardvd as 
under the immediate protection of Heaven, and the proposal of raising him to an 
earthly throne ^van received with general favour. 

A year elapsed between the death of Ktliclred and the coronation of Heardulf, 
which was solemnized at York by Aj'chbishop Eaobald, assisted by the Bishops of 
Lindisfame, Hexham, and Whitherne, on the 25th of June, 7%. Tlie circum- 
stancoH of his eloctiou. his high character, and the superstitious veneration with 
which he was regarded by the multitude, all promised a tramiuil reign ; but the 
spirit of turbulence and innubordinatiou was two deeply root«d in the nobility 
for thum long to acquiesce in the supremacy of any sovereign, although he owed 
his elevation to then- own choice. 

The same party who had plotted the destruction of Ethch^d now sought to 
dispossess Heardidf of the crown, but, in this case, ihey adopted the bolder course 
of open rebellion instead of secret assaiiBiuation. Atrie, the fou of Herebort, won 
the principal conspirator, and with him was joiued ^Vuda, a Duke or Enlderman, 
wlio oommanded the ro}'al army in Lancashire. The other malcontents repaired 
to bis camp, and raised the standard of revolt at Whalley. The energy of the 
King defeated their measures ; assembling a large force, bo engaged and van- 
quished the rebels. The loss was heavy on both sides, but especially on tliat of 
the insurgents. Alrio was slain, and Wada eou^t safety in flight. The latter is 
probably the same as Eda, Duke of the Northnmbrians, ^vho retired to a monas- 
tery under the assumed name of Edwlne, and died an abbot \.D. 801. 

In the same year in which the battle of Wliallcy was fought, a synod ^^'as held 
at Pinoanhoale, under the presidency of Archbishop Kauhnld, at winch many salu- 
tary regidations were made, as well relating to ecctcsiastieal affairs, as for the 
reformation of the oivil government. TIlo authority of the crown and the wisdom 
of councils were, however, alike unavailing to correct the evil passions of the 
nobility and people, or to arrest the decay of the Idngdoin. The family of 
Ethelred, for a while thrown into the shade by ]m disgraceful and disastrous end, 
again became formidable, and oiio of them, called, like the founder of liis 
hooBe, Moll, threatened the security of Uie throtie. In destroying his own 
enemies at \Mialley, the King had removed those who were also most (ipposed to 
his present rival. The djtnger coidd only be averted by further bloodshed, and 
Moll was dospatchod " by the earnest command of Heardulf." 
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Again fresh approhcDsioiu; were occoHioned by tlie return from bantshmput of 
Alcraund, the sou of Alcrcd, and brother of Oared, the logitiniato heir to tho 
cronu. The jtslouB King had employed ^ius to watch his movements. By thew 
ho vras siiqirieod aud takon, and his death immediately followed. During his 
TOsidenoe in tho land of the Picts. whither ho hod oocompaaiod his father ou bin 
expulsion from the throne, he hud acquired so high a reputation for sanctity, that 
after his riolout death ho was canouizcd as a saint, and an annual eommomoratiou 
of hifi virtues appointed for the 19th of March. 

Having tlius defeated throe attempts to deprive him of the throuo, Ilcardidf 
was left for a time \(ithout a competitor, aiul availed bimaelf of the opportunity to 
turn his anus against Kcnulf King of Mcrcia, whom be had found ever ready to 
give countenance and support to tlte various ooiiflpiraoicfl against his government 
aud life. A terriblo struggle impended, but was averted by the mediation of the 
fathers of the church, by whose interpotntion a peace was concluded, aud tho 
agitated kingdom eiijuyod five years of reposo. At tlio end of that period a more 
fortunate c«)mpetitor prevailed, and Ueardulf was for a while driven from the 
throne, nis successful opponent was Alfwold, whoso name seems to imply a 
connection with the ancient royal race, probably a son of the murdered Alomund. 

Althougl) obliged to bow to a stonu which he could not resist., llnanlulf did 
not resign himself to the retirement of a private station, but conoortod mcnsurcs 
for the rocoverj' of tlio tlirone. This he eifected, not by arms, but by diplonmoy. 
Visiting tho coiurta of Charlemagne and of Popo Loo, he secured tho powerfttl 
aanstanoe of the Emperor, and tlie Rympatliy of tJie sovereign Pontiff. Hy their 
oo-operatiou his authority was rc-oslablialied, aftor au interval of two yvArs.* Of 
the fate of Alfwold we have no particulars. Ueardulf did not long survive, but 
had the felicity of transmitting his power to his sou tlanred, and of founding a 
new dynasty of suJBeient stability to deserve the name and reputation of a ro}iil 
raoo, in contradistinction to other pretenders to the dignity. 

During the reign of Hcardulf, tho province of Galloway, of which for some, time 
tho kiugs of N'orthumberland had a very precarious hold, appeont to bave been 



* TKmp corioui jMrtieaUr*, nnnoUoed bj our own hiaturiaat. an d«riT«d from tlw coatctaporar}' 
mnmun oT t'hailttaagtic, by hU M<cr«Lir}- E^ilianl. Die fuUowin; t«ni>bonitiv« Dotica* nn tma 1ii» 
Cbmuiooii BononiMiM.-, pnbliihed hj llio C«tiiii Society : — 
" A-ft. B06. Rknlnlftu Rex Norlonhumhiwnni. jatrii pubiH wl rogctn vmit." 
*'«.!>. 809. RarJulfui Rex Notdauhtunbroruminregatini sutuarcJuctiucat pcrlcgotoilmperaioTU." 
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tKvered &om their dominions. A biehopriok had bcco ostabUshod in this district^ 
as we have aoon, in the time of Boda ; and sis bishui)s i» sucoessioii had exorcised 
their episcopal functions at Whithorn, of whom the last, Baldulf, was consecrated 
in 791. Thia prolate ussistcd at the coronation of Heurdulf in 796, aA«r which 
his name does not again nccur. When we next hear of Galloway it was no longer 
a Northumbrian provineo, but was emphatically distinguished "as the land of 
the Picts." Its oooupation by this people was no doubt the cause of the termina- 
li«ii of the line of Saxon prcktcs. The bulk of the population of Galloway ^vus 
undoubtedly British, and we have no reason to suppotie that they would offer a 
Tery determined opposition to tho Plots, a ooogencrous race, in favour of their 
Anglo-Saxon conquerors, when the latter were disabled by intomol dissensions 
from maintaining their supremacy. In the case of a people too weak to assert 
their own indopondenoc, a revolution involved only a change of tiiasters, luid 
seems, in this case, to have been effected without any violent struggle. Tho 
details, at all events, have escaped the notice of hiatoriaiu). 



EANREI). 

Kanred ascended tho throne a.d. 810, and his reign extended over more 
than thiity years, during which the We»t-Saxon Egbert acquired that pre 
domioanoe which hati oecured to him from posterity tho title of tho first 
moitarob of all England. Eonred had no means of offering an adequate opposition 
in the field, but he had the good sense to avert, by timely concossione, the evils 
which he could not have failed to bring upon his subjects by an ill-judged aud 
inetfeetttal contest. Wendover indeed sayn that " Kghert haviug pos^^essed 
himself of all the southern kingdoms of England, led a mighty army into North- 
omberland, committing terrible ravages in that province, and putting King 
Kanred under tribute " ; but this is contrary to tho testimony of all our earlier 
historianit. The Saxon Chronicle thus records the circumstances : — '* In the year 
8*27, King t^bert conquered the kingdom of the Mercians, and all that was south 
of the Humbcr ; and he led an army to Doro against the Northumbrians, aud they 
offered him obedience and alliance, and with that they separated." Malmsbury 
IB still more explicit as to the submission being made tn antioipation, not in oon> 
aequenoe, of a devastating invasion. ** In the same year the Northumbrians 
perceiving tliat thomsolvos only remained, and were a oouBpiouous object, and 
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fearing lest Ugliert should pour out his long cherished anger upon them, at last, 
though late, gave hostages, and submitted to hut power." The pluec of meeting, 
where thin uuhmifwiou and oUegianoe were tendered, has generally been referred 
to Bore, near Dronficld, in Derbyshire, vithin the limitti of Mercia ; but the 
Scala-Chronicon gives n different reading, substituting for "Bore," the water of 
" Done," that is the river Bon, which is crossod ut Doncaxtor by the great road 
leading from the South into Xorthumberland, a few miles within the boundary of 
ihat kingdom. This is the ono act which i::; recorded of the long reign of Eanred, 
which appears to have been tranquil ruther than glorious. 



ETHELRED. REUWULK. OSBERT, ELLA. 

Kthclrcd succeeded his father Eanred a.d. 840, but was driven from his throne 
foiu" years after, by Kedwulf. The latter is unnoticed by any of our historian* 
except Wendover and his copiettt Matthew of Westminster, but his occupation of 
the tlirone is placed beyond doubt by the existence of his coins, many of which 
have been found. Of his Uncage and pretensions wo know nothing. 

Hardly was he seated on the tJirone. when he was called upon to resist an inva- 
sion of the Banes, in a battle with whom, at a place called Aluthelia, be wa» shiin, 
with his general, Alfred, and the greater part of bis forces, and the exiled Ethclred 
was restored. The Utter tenniuated hix unimportant reign in 848, being also 
slain in battle. He wa^ succeeded by Osbert, a member of the royal fatnily, but 
whether a son or a brother of his predecessor is uncertain. After reigning four- 
teen years, he was driven from the throne, and Ella substituted for him. Oabert 
ia always opoken of as a legitimate king, whilst Ella is denounced ns a usurper, 
and described by Asser and in the Suxou Chronicle as not of the royal race. In 
the curious ancient tract colled the Iliator^ of St. Cuthberty which is more pro- 
perly a record of tho possessions of his church, Osbert and Ella are spoken of as 
brothers ; hut this must either be understood as brother-kings or as brothers in 
iniqtiity, as they are mentioned together in connection with acts of sacrilegious 
spoliation. Five years after Osbert's expulsion, tho wholo kingdom of Xorthum- 
bei'lund was panic-stricken by another Banish invasion. Osbert had raised an 
army to re-assert bis right to the crown, whilst Ella had lencd all his forces to 
oppose him. Alarmed at the common danger they mutally agreed to postpone tho 
settlement of their respective claims, and to unite their resources for tho protec- 
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tioii of their oommoa country. Tlie Daues wero assembled ia tho neighbourhood 
of York, whither the confederate kings hastened to attack them. The enemy 
rotirod within the city, but the Northumbrians threw down the walls by a fierce 
assault, and eagerly pursued them into the interior. Here a confused conflict 
took place, in which those who had first possession, and an opportunity of choos- 
ing tho positions for resistance, had decidedly the advantage. Both kingx were 
slitin, with eight of the principal nobility, and an immense multitude of inferior 
nnk. The victorious army, issuing from their stronghold, overran without 
opposition the whole country northw;u-d to the Tync, subverting the established 
government, and ordering every thing according to their own pleasure. 

Thus perished the Anglo-Saxon dynasty in Northumberland, three hundred and 
twenty yeam after tho ctttublishraeut of the kingdom of Ida, mid upwards of four 
huttdrod years after the first settlement under Oetha and Ebissa. Henceforth we 
moot with, not oidy a Danish govenimont, but to a great extent a Danish people ; 
for the«e bold adventurers colonized as well as couqucrcd, ro-onanting in North- 
umberland the pai't which had been played by their jVnglo-Sason predecessors 
throughout lilngUuid. It is true that in a comer of Northumberland a sucoessioa 
of two or throe potty Saxon princes for a while hold the empty title of royalty, 
under tho dominating superiority of their Danish masters ; but with tho slaughter 
of Osbert and EUa at York, the Anglo-Saxon sway was virtually extinguished 
A.D. 867. 



Two tables are appended to this chapter, in order to render as clear as possible 
tho somewhat intricate succession of the Northumbrian kings. The firet shews 
the regnal series from Ethclrio, the son of Ida, to his last legitimate dcsccudout, 
I^cgfrid : tho sooond continues it from the death of ICcgfrid io the slaughter of 
Osbert and Ella, and the subversion of tho government by the Danee;. 

The reigns of Ida, and his immediate successors, who held Bcrnicia, whikt 
Allfl ruled in Delra, have been already presented in a tabular form ; and a copy 
has been inserted of the apocryphal Hat of Saxon kings, who aro said to have 
reigned in Northumberland before Ida, coraracncing with Hyring.* It may be 
remarked here that lu one of Ihe copies of the Saxon Clironicle, the name of 
Uyring or llering occurs, not as a remote predecessor of Ida, but as the son of 
one of his successors, and the contemporary of his grandson, Ethclfrid. Ilyring, 

* Soc pBgcs ca, 64. 



Ill 

the son of TTuisia, we are told, brought the army of Aidao, King of Scots, into 
this kingdom, iu tliat memorable inviuion which terminated in his defeat at 
Dauston.' The other names soctn to have been taken at random from the gene- 
alogy of the Kentish and Deniician kings. From the fonner are introduced 
Withgils and Ilorsa, the father and brother of Uongist, and Emcring or Eormon- 
riog; from the latter Kppa, Uppa, and llarnsc, oomipHons of Essa, Eoppa, and 
Bcnoc. The only other uume is Wodna or Wodou, which figures iu ever}- royul 
pedigree of the Anglo-Saxon and other Northern races, but i* hero introduced 
somewhat out of place, a generation lover than HyriDg. 

' From thia puiage trc may iufcr thnt buulea tbcir ixinflictji with tho RribinB, tlio NoithltltlNMB 
An^w wen eng^ed in ciril want amonjiprt tbGnuelTM. Qiumi irun probably not of the taoe of Ida, 
and benn exdudcd tnm tbo list of kiogi fiirni.nbod by Floivnoo of Worooctcr. On bia d«ttli or 
expoIeioD, hu mo iar^ed fardgn aid o^oat the dominant brail]: and the inroad and dcfmt of Aidan 
won tlie multa. 



TABLE I. 

KINGS OP NOETHUMBERLASD. 

1-Vnt tJte miM a/ fA# Itto provine** «/ Btmieia and Mra, uaJtr HlMrie, U Ikt itath «/ Etyfaid, til 
Uit UgitmaU J**eend*»l "/ that prime*, tXewiiif th» gautloff 0/ mi4 /r»m Ida or Yfa. 



Yffo.- 



.£UHo.T 



Ean&ith King of 
Bcrnicia, 633. 



Eth«UHit,TAcoa. 
«I3-«IT. 



Edirii»e,^ 
617-633. 



Oorio Kinjt of Ikun,i 
t33. 



1 ' I ■■ — -1 

OMtald.T rOiwi, 642.-Eonflcda. 
634-1H2. 670. 



0*«in« King of Dcira, 
644e&l. 



AtWwald King of 
Dein, 641-Oa«. 



Alefrid Kins of Deini, a.d. 6A6, 
diod in \u» fklber'a Ufctiow. 



Eegfrid. 
6T04S5. 



Tha aboK u not inindod m a Mmplate ftaMiofj of tho dmocndiato of RUivlrle <w oT Bdvlat^ ilnriM ibe p(«v4 in 
nblch it tcfen^ but MilyiMrihotn vbo atUliiod Uui ««wn. mil thi-irdifoctaartoMet*. TbMV wko vtMUofi of Bwiddk 
«r [Mm calf, usMXalod. ThpnUufi, whith haroifccn alVr ibnruttM, ««n kin^i «f both piariaoM dufii^ Ibr 
ipqrioili •> iofioiUd. •)nri a HHnted ■• Kiog of NcttbamtmlBnil and aM mcml; of Uranidfk banUM tba conUvpcnry 
■ififi of Ddia appear to bar* bMiobordiaatoWlnni, although not aiwajnaliv* lo Uuir oUipliiKia. 
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KINGS OF NOETHnUtBERLAND, 
/VoM tlu death of Eogfrid to the Danuh Cimqwtt, thtwing the genealogy oftueh at were ieteenied from Ida. 



ISkT 

h- 



EthelricT 



J 



Ethel&id.' 



Occa.j 
Aldhelm/ 



Etherio. = 



Oewi. 



Egwald.' 



Leodwald.' 



L 



Cuthwine-T 



Eata.-f' 



Aldfria,^thbiirga. 
685-705. 



Cutiia. 



L 



Osred, Osric, Offa, Coenied, Ceolwnlf, Eadbeit,T Egbert, 

705-716. 718-729. Blain 750. 716-718. 729-738. 738-758. AKhbiahop. 



! 



Eadvnlf, 
705. 



Omilf.j OsgeamTAlored, MoU-Ethdwold' 
758-759. 766-774. 759-766. 






Al^old, Alcmimd, slainf Osred, 



779-781. by Heardulf. 

, f 

Alfvold, 
807-809. 



788-790. 



Etbelred, 774-' 
779, 790-795. 



Moll, Bikin by 
Heaidulf. 



Oflbald, Heardulf, 796-807,'^ 

795. 809-810. 



1 

Eanred,' 
810-840. 



Bedwnlf, 
844-845. 



Ethelred, 840-844,=f 
845-84S. 



Ella, Oabert, 848-862, 

662-867. alain 867. 
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CHAPTER rV. 
DANISH PERIOD. 

The earliest invasion of Engliind by a Danish foroo is assigned by our annalists 
to tho year 787, and is thus described by Ethelward, who, on this occasion, Kup- 
plies, in his own peculiar style, several particulars which are omitted by other 
hifitoriana : — 

" During Uu- niigii ot tita mo«t pioua Byrbtjic, king of the West Saxons. Uil- (>eo|>l(: 
Kpremliug nlmod in iniiocericy, gavv tlit-ir labourincalin traji<|uillity toculth'iitv tti<-fiirmw>i 
of tlieir neglected fi«ld.<t ; aD<l tlie bunlcn-l)tumng uxmi Kiibrnittu<] tlidr neclw t<> Uik yoke 
witli plensure. A sudd«n itivmiion of tlie l)iuii.<« took jilnou. witli n tunall fleet of only three 
ships ; tliifl wan their fii^ de«ceiiL \V1ittu th« Devr» nrrivcd. thv Kiii(;*s- reeve linjtpened to 
be staying at I)<irchester. He inunediately inouiit«d litu lior»e and rode t(> Ute (virt wiUi 
only a few atteodantu, suppusing the tttmugeTB to be trnJera and not plunderera : th«n 
tasuing hia cumiDKnds, 1m; onlenMl tbLiiu to Imj taken to the klng'tt town ; but they slew botJi 
hitnHvIf iind bin followvnt ; and tlio roove's name wns Beadufaeard." 

The Saxon Chronicle speaks of the arrival of ** three ships of the Northmen from 
llEcretha-land," and describes the slaughter of the rcovo and his men, but without 
montioning his name or the locality of the transaotion, further than that it occurred 
within the territory of the West Saxon King. Gaimar <alls the invaders Dane-s, 
" fixim the country of Owonolinge " or " WoUingo." 

" AiV-r Uh* ileatb of Hw n^rvv," bu xityH. " they ovanmo the land, and did luucb evil in tlw 
ooontry. alUioiigh Ibvy biul unly liirev itbips. Th«u returning home, they uawmblud Uieir 
ftifiDds, and endeavoured to ptinuiide Uieui to invade Britun and take it fVoin the Bngliiih, 
for. said tliey. it is our riglitful heritage, wtiicb many of our in-ugeoitors have e:\joycd. who 
mnie I>efon! tli« Aitg)e<. We know that a Dniiiitb king, bom in Denmark, held thi- king- 
dom befoK luiy Saxim inlubiUKl it ; m did AilbritJi Mul Unveloc, and otbcni who utiglit 
be nanwd." 
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Thn names of tljese fictitiouB princes are derived from the romance of " Haveloc 
the Dane," which Gaimar had previously iuoorporated as genuine history in his 
mctrioal annals. The particulars contained in it arc of no historical \'alue, and 
probably the romance itself is not. mu(;h older than the time of Oaimar, who 
flouriahod about the middle of the twelfth century ; but the story ia sufficiently 
ouri<>ui} to justify the insertion of a brief abstract. 

The legend, dives1«d of it« proternatutal ombollishmentK, runs thus : — In the 
days of Constantine, the nephew of King Arthur, there reigned in Norfolk a 
certain king, of great iuHuunce uud wealth, by name Adolbrit ; by birth a Dane. 
bi the land of his nativity he possessed four rich counties: in Britain, besides 
Norfolk, he held Colchester and the adjacent country by right of conquest. Ilia 
position was further strengthened by an alliance with EdoUi, the British King of 
Lindsea, whose sister, Orwaine, he had married. His prospeiity was uninterrupted, 
till at length ho was soizcd by a fatal iUnes.'f, which put a period to Im existence 
at his capital at Thetford. From thence his remains were conveyed to Colchester 
for interment 

Ho left an only daughter, Argentille, the rightful heiress of all his possessions. 
This young maiden was carried by her mother into Ijndsoa, and committed to the 
guardianship of her uncle, King Edelsi. The Queen herself, bowed down by her 
sudden affliction, lived barely long enough to perform this duty to her daughter, 
and breathed her last twenty days after the death of her husband. Argentille 
had no relative on her lather's side to look after her interest, and was thus entirely 
in the power of her uncle; who, violating the sacred trust reposed in him, seized 
CD her paternal heritage. Fearing that she might form lui alliance with »omc one 
powerful enough to assert her rights, he determined to marry her to a menial in 
his own household. The husband, whose hand he compelled her to accept, was 
called Cuhcran, and dist^hai-god the humble duties of oook ; but even in that servile 
position had acquired a distinguished reputation. Argentille found him, notwith- 
standing the baseness of his origin, the reputed son of an old fisherman and salt 
merchant, Grim of Qrimsby, to be possessed of many amiable and agreeable 
qualities ; and when the reserve and awe with which he at firet regarded her were 
subdued, by somewhat forward advances on her part, the apparently ill-assorted 
union was productive of mutual affection and regard. 

Tbo princess, however, ui^ed him to abandon his menial position at court, and 
to settle anwngst his humble but independent relatives at Grimsby. Grim was 
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himsolf dead, but Culienui fouud Kettoo, the only daughter of the old man, 
merriod to a porson who, like her fathor, followed his vocation on the deep as a 
fisJiernian. Claiming her as bi« sister, Ciihenui presented her to his ^vifc, for 
whom, us well a& himHuIf, he begged hor hospitality, and that of her husband. 
This was readily accorded, but the plea of relationship was disavowed, and the 
8up|K>3cd flshoramo's son was surprised by the intoltigeuce ttiat he was the 
representative of a royjil race. " Your father," ho was told, " was a great king; 
ho liad Denmark by inheritunc«, as his fatber and his forefathers hod ; bis name 
was Guutor, and he married Alvivo, the daughter of King Gaifer." 

(iuuter, it appears, hud tiad the temerity to refuse the payment of tribute 
demanded by King Arthur, and expiated the offence vitii his life. His widow, 
Queen Alvive, fled by sea, with her infant son, in the vessel of Grim the fisher- 
man, whose daughter Kelloc, the narrator of the tale, had bean bur confideutial 
attoadaut. On the voyage they were takun by pirates, and none escaped with 
their lives but Grim, his daughter, and two sons, and prince llavcloc, the son of 
Gtmter and Alvive, who was brought up by the tishennan as his own child under 
the name of Cuheran. The remainder of the story is soon told. By the aid of 
an uged nobleman, Sigar, who had held a high position at his fiither's court, 
Haveloc, having passed over into Dennuirk, was enabled to raise a large army, 
defeat I-Mulf who had usurped the crown, and to establish bimseli' on the throne 
of his ancotttoni. Afterwards, collecting a groat fleet, bo sailed for Kngland, and 
demanded of King Edelsi his wife's inheritance. This the British king would not 
yield without a stniggte, and a desperate engagement took pbce, which last«d 
from morning till niyht without any decided advantage to either party. On the 
following day, however, the nobles of KdeUi's boot refused to rem-w the contest, 
and the usurper was compelled to resign the kingdom to Argentille, who, on her 
uncle's death, five days afterwards, suoct^ded as his heiress to lindsi-a also. 

Bevertitig from this episode, to the Danish invasion in the latter part of the 
eighth century, wo find that for six years after the death of Beaduheard no 
ftirthcr attempts were made by these barbiinans on the coast of Britain ; but ut 
the end of that period they recommenced their attacks on a more formidable scale, 
and the kingdom of Northumiierland was now the scene of tlieir operations. The 
ten-or which they inspired may bo collected from the narrative of the Saxon 
Chronicle, the compiler of which has thought it necessary' to herald theii- approach 
with omens and prodigies. 
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" In the year 793 dire forewamiiigs catne over the latul of the Nortbumbriana, and 
muernMy tcrrific't tlie people ; these were exces^vo whirlwiDcU nnd lighttungs : and fiury 
dngoiLS were aoen fl^'iog in the air. A grea.1 timiiito noon followed theae tokens ; and a 
littli? nSier that, on the Gth of the Ides of Januai'y, th^ ravaging <>f heathen nieD lantcutably 
daalroyed God's churdi of Lindisfanie." 

Syraoon adds — 

" Tlicy trampled on the wuictuary with ])ollut<:;d feet ; they cast down the atUini, and 
tarried oft' the treasures of the holy church. t)f the bretliren, some they fJau^tered ; 
utlii-rN tliey carried oft' in chains ; very many wiUi ignominy they ciutt fortli naked ; and 
many they drowned in the aeo." 

The amount of booty tempted them to a repetition of this odvonture. The 
following yc»r they entered the Tyne and sailed up to Jarrow ; but here they 
wero not permitted to porpotmtc their work of murder and eacrilcgo \v*ithout 
resiKtanoe. Their leader was stain^ and his band vas driven back to their ships. 
A storm arose as they were leaving the port, the vessels wore stranded, and such 
of the crewa att reached the shore were despatched without mercy by the exai^ 
perated iahabitauts, who gave thanks to St. Cuthbcrt for a retribution which thuy 
attributed to his protecting influence. The locality of this occummoe bus been 
by many of our historians assigned to Wcarmoutli, the twin monastery, founded, 
like Jarrow, by Benedict lliscop, on land furnished by the liberality of King 
Ecgfrid. 

The Saion Chronicle describes it as " King Ecgfrid's monastery at the 
moutli of the Don," and Syineon as " the monastery at the mouth of the Don 
in King Ecgfrid's port, that is Jarrow." The Don Iium been unaccountably 
oonfounded with the Wear, to which the name has infinitely \em roHeuiblunce 
than to the Tyne on which Jarrow is situated. The true reference, however, is 
neither to the Tyne nor the Wear, but to the little rivor Don, which diiwhai^es 
itself into the Tyne immediately wmtiguoua to the site of the monastery, where 
it furms an oatuurj' of no inconsiderable extent, and formerly of much greater 
depth than at present. tJn this subject the testimony of Lcbnd is particularly 
valuable, who says " Portut Ecyj'ridi is a tideway (sinus) which penetrates inland 
from the Tyno to Jarrow, and did penetrate inland to Hilton (Hilton), nearly 
three miles above Jarrow, to which vessels formerly penetrated. A little stream 
enters this tideway." Gfaimar, deceived by the name of the river Don, supposes 
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the BauLsIi fleet to have cntorod the llumber, and to have fiailcd up to the oon- 
fiueaoo of the Yorki>hire Don. In bis account of the devastations of the former 
year he also fixes on the Humber as the site, ooiifouadJog I^indisfiimo with 
Lindsea. 

The repulse of the Banes at Jarrov seetDS to have had a salutary uffeol in 
checking their incursions, of which we bear nothiog for nearly forty years, when 
thoy agaio appear in the south of England. In the interval fiom 833 to 843 
fi-equout attacks are recorded on the bunks of the Thames, on the Bouth count, and 
aiiM} (»n the cast coast as far north as Lindsea ; but none iu Northumberland. In 
844 that incursion took place in which King Kedwulf perished, as has b«eu 
already related. Again, in 807, an invasion on a much larger scale resulted in 
the di^aths of the two Northumbrian kings, Osbert and Ella, and the utter die- 
ruption of the Anglo-Saxon government in the North. It is very remarkable, that 
this well organizod expedition did not sail direct for Northumberland, but landed 
in the first instance in East Anglia, where thoy spent the winter, not in maraud- 
ing forays in the nvigblmurhood uf tlioir encampment, but in systematic preparu- 
Hon for the ensuing campaign. For the first time wc sec a deliberate purpose of 
territorial conquest, to effect whioJi strenuous endeavours were made to procure 
horses and to equip a largo body of cavalry. "A groat heathen army," says the 
Saxon Cbroniele, "came to England, and took up their winter quarters amongst 
the East Angles ; and there they were horned, and the VasX Angles made [>eacc 
with them." Goimer states the number of the invaders to have been more than 
twenty thousand. The whole force of horse and foot were embarked at Grimsby 
in two divisions, one of which was oonveyed by water to York, the other merely 
Orofiscd the Iliimber, and then proceeded by land. The same authority attributes 
this invasion to the revenge of a powerful nolileman called Buom the Buzccarle, 
whose wife bad been violated during his absence at sea by King Osbert. By the 
aid of his friends, Buern is said to have expelled Osbert, and mised Ella, who is 
described as a knight, to the throne. Having thus avenged himself for the injury 
he had sustained, the motive is not very clear which induced him to invite the 
Danes in oppoeitiou not merely to Osbert, but to Ella, unless, indeed, he appre- 
hended a compromise between the two rival pretenders to the crown. Such a 
compromise did actually take phice, but then it was brought about by Buern's own 
act, being consequent on the Danish invasion, the success of which was looked 
upon with equal apprehension by both the competitors. Oaimar's aooouut of the 
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catastrophe of the two kings also differs &ora that given by ottr other historianfl, 
whu <l&-4cribM thoin as having both fullun iu an attack nuule simultanooasly on the 
Uaues with theu- united forces. Gaimar, on the contrary, represonts Ella aj* en- 
gaged in a hiiDting party in the forest, when he was informed of the death of 
Otthert. In the geuorally received aeoount the Danoe appear to have po'ssessed 
thcmwlvos of York, wiUiout any opposition from either of tho kings, who are said 
to have marched together to the city after it was in the possession of the cnomy. 
Qniaiur'ti »tat«inout scenu mora probable, that the city was originally garrisoned 
by the troops of Osbert, but lost by his imbecility ; and that Ella perished in an 
attempt to recapture it. Orrum, a nephew of Ella, was alain at the oommeno&- 
mcnt of tho engagement, after sotting an example of desperate valour, which, if 
his life had been spared, might buve turned the fortune of tlie day. A^r the 
death of Orrum, Ella lost all solf-oommand, and seemed to court his fate. A cross 
was erected to mark the spot where he fell, and the place was called Ellacross. 
Other authorities ascribe the outrage which occasioned the invitation of the Danes 
to Ella, and not to Osbert, and designate the injured husband, " Eamulf tho Sea- 
ferer," instead of " ISueru the Buss-carle." Bute-carle and Seafarer are indeed 
almost syuouyuious terms. Fishing vessels are to this day called " busses," and 
the word is even rendered classical by the authority of JoIuibou, who derives it 
from a Gorman root. Bu8»-carlo may thus be rendered ship-owncrj or ship-master. 
The talc of Eamulf and his wrongs is printed at length in the Monumenia Hia- 
iorica of Mr. I'etrie, &om a manuscript in the library of C. C. Collie, Cambridge ; 
an abstract of the same story is also inserted in LeUauVs Colkctanea (vol. iii., p. 306). 
The anonymous author confounds the oflcudiug party with ..Klla or Alia, the first 
king of Deira, and represents the Sasons, no lees thou the Danes, as heathens at 
tlie period to which his narrative refers. 

Without attempting to determine the question, whether the weight of evidence 
preaaes mora strongly against Osbert or against Ella, as the immediate cause of 
the disasters of their country, we must turn our attention to circumstanoos of a 
totally different cbamctcr, from which tho most painstaking historian of this 
period, Mr. Sharon Turner, is disposed to deduce the true motives of the leaders 
of this in^'asion, rather than usoribe it to be tho iuHuenco either of Buem or £ar- 
aulf. During the first half of tho ninth ocntury flourished a Danish chieftain, 
Regnar liodbrog, whose marauding exploits, as well iu the Baltic as on the coasts 
of France and Britain, have furnished tho theme of many a northern saga. 
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Amongst other adveattires, he boasted of an invasion of Northumberland, in which 
tho Anglo-Saxon leader, Walthiof, foil. This may bo but another version of tlio 
death of Hodwulf in 844, of which Regnar was not improbably the author, for we 
know that about tliix poriotl some of his moKt during actions were perfonned. 
The following year he sailed up tho Seine, and plundered Kouen and Paris. 
Notthumberland, winoh had been the sceoe of his former triumph, was dei>tined 
to witDe»i his death, by a cruel and lingering proccais. Having built two shiptt 
of unusual magnitude, he coasted along the shores of Scotland, intending to make 
England the object of his attack. A storm, however, having anseu, his large 
vesseU became unmanageable in the hands of crews who had only been accustomed 
to the navigation of potty borkx. Ills little band was cast on shore without the 
means of retreat. Ella was then on the Northumbrian throne, which fixes the 
date between the years ii62 and 867. Informed that the formidable enemy 
whose deeds had spread terror through the country was in his power, Ella 
hastenwl to meet him with an overpowering foroo. Ha\'ing defeated and token 
him after a desperate rudittanoe, the KugliKb king cast ' him into a dungeon filled 
with venomous snakes, from the wounds inflicted by which ho pt.>niihe<l ; not, 
however, if we are to believe the traditions of his countrymen, until he had 
immortalized the incidents of his long career in a poem, written amidst the pro* 
tnictcd agouiea of his barbarous punishment. This poem, by some attributed to 
his wife, is still extant, mid is well worthy of prc«on*ation for its intrinsic merit* 
as a oompoflition, idthough wc may refuse implicit credit to its alleged authorship. 
By whomsoovor written, it is probably nearly co-eval with the evonts which it 
records, and there is no reason to doubt that the narrative, although in a poetic 
form, is, in its chief pai-ticulars, worthy of credit. It is known to the public by 
more than one version ; and the jiortions of it which especially refer to this 
oountry, have been extracted by Mr. Turner, and inserted in his historj-. 

The leaders of the Danish forces which landed in East AugUa in 866, and 
overran Northumberland the following year, were Ingwar and XJbba, and these 
we leani from Northern authorities, as well as some of our own historians, were 
the sons of Begnar Lodbrog, onimotcd by a desire to avenge their fether's death. 
If this wore so, wo need seek no further for the motives of tliis invasion, so sys- 
tematically planned and so successfully carried out. Buera or Eamulf may have 
been urged by the injuries they had sustained to aid the enemies of their country 
against the perpetrator of their individual wTongs ; but the eons of Begnar had a 
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foud of their own, wliich imperatively called thorn to the shores of England, to 
tako what in thoir eyes was a sacred and righteous ren;>i>ance. Nor would that 
vengeanoo hovo been complete, if KUa had hoen allowed to die in torments leas 
excruciating than those to which he harl subjected his rictim. The tortures de- 
scribed by the Danish annuUsts as iutlictod upon Ella are truly horrible. Tearing 
his ribs asunder, they folded them backwards till, in the phraseology of the nar- 
rators, he presented tho appearance of a spread eagle, and then the raw and 
recking flesh was sprinkled over with salt, to increase the intensity of tho inflam- 
matiiin. Ilappy indeed wac liin lot, if we may believe our native historians, that 
ho fell on the field of battle, and thus escaped the horrible retribution which, if 
it was not inflicted, was doubtless prepared for him. 

All Northumberland soutli of tho Tyne was given up to the depredations of 
the invading host, who ravaged and plundered at pleasure, without ginng the 
unfortunate natives the protection which a regular government, however arbitrary 
and tyrannical, munt have offered. Beyond the Tyne, they allowed Egbert, an 
Anglo-Saxon, to assuino the crown, and to direct the execntive machinery, under 
the paramount authority of the conquerors. Tho following year, the greater part 
of the Pagan anny was withdrawn from Northumberland into Meroia, and their 
head-quarters established at Nottingham. In 860 they returned to York, and 
remained there an entire year ; at tho expiration of which they repaired to East 
Anglia. Having exhaunted tlin resources of one district, their plan was to remove 
for subsistence to another, but theii- oslablished rendezvous seems to have been 
at York, to which they repeatedly rtitiimed, and where, it is probable, they always 
maintained a garrison. During their residence in East Anglia, they had several 
onoountcrs with the inhabitants, in one of which King Edmund was slain. Falling 
in battle with a Pagan force, his memory- was reverenced, as of a saint and 
martyr. 

This occupation of East Anglia in 870 is described by Wendover as the result 
of a fresh invasion imder Inguar and Ubba, whom he supposes to have arrived in 
England at this period. This error seems to have originated in a misunderstand- 
ing of the Saxon Chronicle, which, in this year, for the first time, speaks of these 
chieftains by name, referring to them, however, not as recently arrived, but as the 
generals of an army which had been several years on the island. It would hardly 
have been necessary to have noticed this trifling discrepancy, except in connection 
with a legend related by Wondovcr, which affords a totally different version of the 
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Rtory of Beg:nar Lodbrog, und connects his death with East Anglia instead of 
Northumberland, and mitkcs Edmund, not EUa, the object of his eon's roTenge. 
Lodbrog is described as a member of the royal family of Denmark, who n-ns acci- 
dentally cast on the ooast of East Anglia, having been surprised by a storm whilst 
in pursuit of seu-birds, with his hawk, in a little boat, amongst theislauds which 
cn%'iroa Uic shore:^ of hia native luud. Uc was honourably entertained by King 
Edmund; with the splendour and graoe of whose court, the perfection of his 
militorj' establishment, and the acoompHshmonte of the sovereign himself, he was 
so much pleased that he asked permission to remain. This was readily conceded, 
und he was specially consigned to the cha^e of Deme, the royal huntsman, under 
whose instructions ho became such on adept in field sports of all descriptions, as 
to eioite the adminitiou of the King, and the jealousy of Berne himself. Exas- 
perated by this feeling, Borne determined to rid himwitf of the oliject of his envy, 
whom he treacherously slew, and hid his body in a thicket The body having 
been found, Berne was suspected of the murder, and submitted to the judgment ' 
of providence by being sent adrift at sea in the itamc boat which had convoyed 
Ixidbrog. It ohaooed tliut he was cast onshore in Denmark, and taken to Ingnar 
and Ubba, tho sons of Lodbrog, whose boat had been recognized. They questioutHl 
him as to their father. Berne told them of his arrival iu Plaxt Anglia, his residence 
at Edmund's courts and his death, charging the King with the murder which he had 
himself committed. So artfully was his tale framed, that the two ejtosperatod 
youths were at once satisfied of Edmund's guilt, and made immediate preparations 
for tho equipment of a large fleet to invade his territories and inflict summary 
vengeance. Their force consisted of twenty thousand men, and Borne accompanied 
tbeni as a guide. By contrary winds they were driven, according to our author, 
to Berwick-upon-Tweed, instead of the coast of Norfolk, but at length reached 
their destination, ravaging the country as they passed. Tho circumstances of 
Edmund's death are then told, and various miracles which were wrought in con- 
sequence. Oodrim, a Dane, was placed on the throne of East Anglia. 

To this year, 870, Wondover ascribes the destruction of the monasteries of 
Lindisfame and of Jarrow and Wearmouth, and the nunneries of Tynemouth, 
8trconshal, and Coldingham. At the latter he describes with warm eologium the 
conduct of the nuns, who, following the example of their Abbess Ebba, mutilated 
their foces, that they might not by their charms excite the passions of tho barba- 
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rous Danes. By this course they preserved their chaatity at the expense of thoir 
lives, the whole company being sluin by tho incensed PaganH. 

Ebba, the first Abbess of Coldingbam, vas tbe daughter of BthcUnd, and the 
sister of tho two Kings Oswald and Oswi ; but of thU second Ebba, in the ninth 
century, nothing is known, and this story of the ouirtyrdoin of the nuns, rcst^ on 
tbo unsupported testimony of Wendover- None of our older historians mention 
any raragcii of the Danes to tbo North of the Tyne until several years later. In 
872, the Northumbrians beyond that river expelled tbeir King, Egbert ; and 
Archbishop Wolfere was at the same time banished from York. The latter was 
shortly aflerwardii restored, but Egbert died the yeur atter his expulsion, and was 
auccccded by Eicsig, who reigned three years. 

Id the meantime Ingwar died a.d. 871, and was succeeded in Northumberland 
by his brother Holfdono, Ubba being engaged in a more extended warfare in the 
south of the island against the great King Alfred, whose tenure of power e«omcd 
almo<it as precariouH U8 that of the petty kings who held a tributary jurimliction 
over tho northern comer of Northumberland. The death of lugwar is recorded 
in the Irish jamais, in which he is described as " King of the Northmen in Ire* 
land and in Britain." Symeon gives the title of king to Ubba as well aa Ingwar, 
and several other Danish chieftains appear to have assumed it about the same 
period. In tho Soxoir Chnmicle, besides Qodrim of East ^Vnglia, mentioned 
above, and Halfdonc, we read of Bagsec, Oskytci, and Anwjiid, all styled kings ; 
and of tho following dukes und earls, Sidroo tho elder and Sidroc the younger, 
Osbom, Frana, and Harold. Ilalfdene's name first occurs in the year 871, when 
he was present at tho great battle of Reading, where the Danish forces were de- 
feated by Ethelrcd and Alfred. In 873 further devastations are recorded in 
Northumberland, but the Pagans withdrew for tbo winter into Lindsea. In 875 
Ilalfdene ostablislmd his winter quarters for the first time on tlie Tyne. " And 
tho army subdued the land, and oftentimes spoiled the Picts (of Galloway) and 
the Strathclydo Britons." The following ycsr *' he divided amongst himself and 
his followers tlie country of tbe Northumbrians. Riosig King of the Northum* 
brians died, and Egbert tbo Second reigned over the Northumbrians beyond the 
river Tyne." For this information as to tho two Egberts and Ricsjg, wc arc in- 
debted to Symeon. From Wendover we leani that the first Egbert and his Arch- 
Inshop found refuge, after their expulsion, at the court of Butlired King of Meroit. 
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We have now arrived at the diiustrous era of the destruction of Lindis&ruu, 

•sd the final oxtinotion of the bishoprick at that phuM. The early history of tbi« 

foundation, under bishops in commonion with the church of lona, has been in 

fully detailed that it ia only necessary hero to recapitulate their names, with th<' 

dat08 and duration of thoir episcopates. 

Aidui from A.^. 634 to OSl. 

I'iiuui tnm k.B. 961 to 661. 

Colwn (t<m A.&. 69t to 664. 

Tuda only held the bishoprick a few nionthA, after whose death the episcopal see 
was removed to York ; and Lindisfonie, with the romainiog luombere of the 
establishment, was consigned to the charge of liata, a« Abbot. 

On the expulsion of WilfHd, and the division of Xorthuniborhuid into two 
dioceses, a.i>. 678, Eata whs promoted to the see of Bemicia, residing alternately 
at Lindisfnme and Hexham. Three years Liter a further subdivision of opisoopal 
duties was ctfoctcd, and Tumbert was appointed to the now dioooeo of Hexham, 
whilst Eata's charge was coiitined to Lindisfamo and the Northern district. 

In GS5 Tumbert was deposed, and the oolebratod fit. Cuthbcrt was elected 
Bishop of Hexham in his place. CHitlibert's predilections, howevor, were strongly 
in favour of the Northern diocese in which ho hod been brought up, and where 
his life had hitherto boon spent ; and an exchange was effected by whioh Eata was 
translated to Hexham, and Cuthbert installed at Lindisfamo. Some accounts 
represent the saint us a native of Ireland, and of royal lineage ; it is more pro- 
bable that his parents were peasants on the banks of the Leader in Roxburgh- 
shire. Here we find him tending a flock of sheep at the time of liishop Aidan's 
death, and reporting to St, Boisol, the Prior of Melrose, a vision with which he 
had been favoured when so employed, of the asoent of the Bishop into heaven. 
The result was his do«lication to a religious life, under the auspices of St. Boisel, 
and his superior, the Abbot Eata. "When the hitter was appointed by King 
Alofrid, the ran of Oswin, to the charge of the monastery of lUpon, he took 
Cuthbcrt with him ; but both returned to Mebrose in UGl, making way for Wil- 
frid and a body of monks, who agreed in the canonical observance of Easter. 
During Eata's absence, BoiscI Itad discharged the duties of Abbot, but he now 
cheerfully resumed his old office of Frier, in which he was suooeeded on his death, 
three years aftorwon^ by St. Cuthbert. MTicn Eata assumed the office of Abbot 
of Liodisianie, he was aooompanied by Cuthbert as Prior, who retired two yean 
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aftcrwRi-ds to iho solitude of the Uland of Fame, which was his usunl abode until 
bin uppoinbnent to the bishoprick. Ho enjoyed his new cligoity, wliioh ho most 
reluctantly nceoptcd, little more than two years, returning, for the last two months 
of his life, to his hermitage of Fame, where, uotwithatauding the exhaustion of 
liis system, he continued to practise thoao austerities of discipline for which he 
had ever been distinguished. Through his interest with King Ecgfrid, he obtained 
1b^ endowments foi- his chnrch, Crake, Cartjnol, and Carlisle, besides land within 
the city of York. Ilis suooeasors were — 



Eudben from eS8 to 098. 

Kitdlrid itom 698 to 72-1. 

Ktholwold from 721 to 7-1(1. 

Cjnuwtilf from "40 U> 781. 

Higbald from 781 to 803. 



E|;bcrt from WU to B2t. 

Hwtburod from 821 to 830. 

Rcgfrid ttwu BZO U> 845. 

Esubert fh>io 815 to 855. 



F^rdulf was consecrated in 855, and had exercised the episcopal office twenty 
years at the time of ilalfdeno's invasion. More than eighty years had elapsed 
sinee the former destruction of the monastery, and its present inmates knew of the 
horrOTB of that massaoro only from the traditions of a generation which had passed 
away. The excesses, however, which had been committed by the Danish forces 
in the southern part of Northumberland, and in other districts of England, within 
the last eight years, abundantly proved that no amelioration had been effected in the 
litwhvss habits of the barbarians, and that it was vaui to expect conijideration or 
mercy at their hands. The only chance of safety was in flight ; but before com- 
ing to u iinal resolution of abandoning a spot hallowed by so many religious 
associations, the Bishop determined to take oounsel of one on whose judgment he 
placed the utmost reliance, and who was inspired, like himself, with sentiments of 
utihoimded reverence for their common patron St. Cuthbcrt. With this view lie 
summoned to him Kadrod, sumamed Lulise, or of Carlisle, from laiel, the ancient 
designation of that city. This holy man had been educated in the school which 
thft saint had there established, had passed his life in the monastery he had 
founded, and had now in his old age attained the dignity of Abbot of that house. 
Kxchanging their opinions, and comparing their reoollccfions of the traditions of 
their predecessors, they arrived at the conclusion, that the course most acceptable 
to 8t. Cuthbcrt himself, was neither to await their own certain destruction, nor to 
leave his remains to desecration, but to seek safety elsewhere, carrying with them 
the sacred relJC8 of whicli they were the appointed guardians. 
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" Bainng, then," says Sym«oo. " the Itoly and uncomipt body oT th« fotlifrr. tlioy placed 
fawde it, in the «une sbrine (as we find it recorded ui old books), thv rvlics of thi> saintn : 
thftt UI to say, the head of OswiUd. king and martyr, a part of thv boiuM of St Aidaii. 
together with Ute venerable bonce of those revered bialioiM, thu DuecrvMODi of St Cuthbert. 
Eadbeit, EadJrid, and Ethvlwold.' Uax-ing ooUected tlii-w rolit^, tliey llc-d before tlir bar- 
barians. and abandoned that noble piU', tlie mother ebtirch of the nation of the Beriiiciantt, 
which bad l»un Uie rondeDoe of to ninny miiitit. Tlii* occwrred in the year of our LorcIV 
iuamation 875. being 3(1 ymnt lunee the founilittJon of Uie church by King Oswald and 
Bishop Aidan, nud 18!) years from the dentJi of fiolier Cuthbert, in the twenty-aeoond year 
of thv cpisoopatu of Eaidulf, and Uie eighty-third year since this cliurch was devaatatod 
under Biehop HigbMld." 

" Xo sooner liad tlie bishop abandoned the island and ita church, than a fearful utonn 
■wept over that place, and, indeed, over the whole pnirinct- of the Northuiiibriniiv. for it 
was cruelly ravaged far and wide by the army of Uie Dunes, under the guidantv of King 
Halfden«. Everywhere did he bum down the manoAttfries and tlie diurches ; he slew the 
handnuiidena of God, after having exposed thom to many indignities, and. in a word, 6re 
and sword woro carried from the eaxtvm to thu wextem mml Hence, it wan that the bishop 
and tliose who accompanied the holy Ixwly nowlien; foiin<l any place of rvpose, but going 
now forward now liackward, hitJicr and tliitlier. they lied from before tlie face of these 
barbartana" 

The wanderings of these pious enthusiasts hiu afforded a subject for the pcD of 
moro thou one of the northcru mouaatiu historians. Crossing over ioto Cumber* 
land, they proposed to pass &om the haven at the mouth of the Dcrwent into 
Ireland, but n sudden storm oonvinocd them that such was not tho wilt of the 
saint. They then sought refuge in Galloway, and there tarried amidst sufferings 
and privations until tlie death of their arch-enemy llnlfdeno emboldened thom to 
return to the oaatoro district of Northumberland, though not to their former ox- 
posed habitation at Lindisfame. They suooecded in restoring a cburoh and a 
bi^hopriek to Bemicia ; but her monastic establishments were extinguished, not 
again to be revived till Saxons and Danes bad equally suooumbed to the vigour 
and policy of a Norman conqueror. 

Tlie enormous proportions of this systematic destruction can only bo fully 



* A stone cross, of pecoliar delicacy anil beauty, which had bcmi ovctod b; BMwp Ethelwold, wm 
rvluctontiy loft behind, sad waa SDcrilegioiuly mutilated by the bcalbm iaTsdera. It was afterwards 
rcpoirad, and aooompanied tho body of the saint, in all its aubiequait pcre^natioot, being ultimal^-lj 
plaeod in the ocmetcry of the cathedral of Dnrtioia. 
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realized by a statement, somewhat in detail, of the varioos rcU^oas foundations 
which had sprung up in Northumberland during tlio Sason era. 

The first and largest endowment was that settled on Bishop Aidau, and his 
fellow monks, by the pious charity of King Oswald, a.d. 635. 

This consisted of three portions ; the first of which lay to the south of the 
Tweed, extending from the moutb of that river along the coast to Warren-mouth, 
near Baraburgh ; thonoe following the course of the rirulet of Warren to its 
source at Uebbum-ltell ; and then taking a line northward to the Tweed, m as to 
include the entire ^-olley of the Bremisb and Tilt; the second lay to the north of 
the Tweed, including the whole district between the Eder,* or Adder, (a name 
bUU preserved in its two branches, the White-Adder, and the Black-Adder) and 
the Leader : Uie third lay to the north of the Lammermuir Hills ; extending from 
their base to the river Esk, which discharges itself into the Frith of Forth at 
Musselbtu'gh, near Kdinburgh. The possession by Aidan and his brethren of 
these immense tracts aoeounts for the rapid influx of the Scotch monks. Under a 
system, which ignored the hoarding of money, and multiplied cattle only for the 
oonsumptiou of the establishment, and not for profit^ the number of missionary 
colonists was limited only by the capacity of the district to supply the simple 
wants of the settlers, and it is not to bo wondered that the monks were, as they 
appear to have been, uumbered by hundreds, if not by thoujiaiidK. 

In each of the three districts we have evidence of the early existence of a dis- 
tinct monastery ; in the 6rst^ south of the Tweed, at Lindisfame ; in the second, 
between the Cder and Leader, at Melrose ; in the third, north of the liammermuir 
Hills, at Tyningham. 

L The earliest augmentations of the endowment of Lindisfame appear to have 
been the grants of Eegfrid to St. Cuthbert, including the ville of Craik, near 
Easingwold, with all the country tvithiu a circuit of three miles ; Carlisle, with 
a circuit of fifteen miles; Cartmel, "with all its Britons," and the ville of South 
Qodluit ; also Cariutm on the Tweed ; besides a mansion at York, aud grounds 
extending from the church of St. Peter to the city wall. Ceolwulf was the next 



^ Tbia TCadiog. wliiok idtmUfles Ui« Edor with the amwA fttreun of tha WtiiK^Adilcr and Blaek-Addcr, 
U hero adopted in deforeaoe to a high Authority, d»1, however, withoat mdio misdvings that £Jtr hit* 
boen merely a luiiitako of a tmnecribcr for Eden. th« name of a nnall rivc^r vrliidi fdla ioto thv Twi-od, 
between Ihe towua of Colditrvani and Kebo. On tlio latter >up]>o«itian, tbc Riperflcial extvai of tli« 
l«rritor7 of 6t. Cuthbert, on th« aortheni margin of tho Tirccd, would be diminisbed about ou« half. 
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beneKictor, and hi:) gnuits comprised the toonor of Warkvorth, and the four riUes 
of Woodchoetar (Woodhorn ?), \\'liittingham, tldlingham, and Kgglinghant. 
During tho opuoopaoy of Bishop Hcfrid, und either by his own gift or by his pro- 
curement, the possessionH of the church of Lindisfame were further augmeuted by 
the acquisition of tho tvo QedvorthK, with a large tract of country in Tiviotdale, 
and the entire district between tho Wear and Toes, and throo miles to the muth 
of the latter rivor. ThiR bishop removed the church erected by Aidau at Liudiii- 
fame to Norham, and rebuilt it at tho latter place. Ilither also, according to tho 
ancient ffialon/ of St. CuUthert, ho translated the boilies of 8t. Cuthbert und 
King Ccolwulf ; but Symcou mentions that of Coolwulf only. In the diatnot 
Muth of the Wear he founded the ^-illcs of Dillingham, CUffe, and Wycliffe. Ho 
alflo consecrated churches at Wnodchetttcr, M''hittingham, Ediingbiim and Eggling< 
ham. Previous to the second dititruction of Lindisfamo by tho Dunes, tho 
poesessiooB of tho church had been dimtnirthed by the nacrilegious impiety of 
the two ICingH OKbert and Klla, whoso destruction by the FugauK was looked 
upon as a fitting punishment. Osbert seized on Workworth and Tillmouth ; 
Klla on Biltingbam, Cliffe, WycUffe, and Craik. With these exceptions, the 
immense grants to the churoh of St. Cuthbcrt remained intact when the invasion 
of llaU'deno drove tho terrified monks from their time-hallowed settlement. 

II. Melrose was founded during tho lifo-timo of Bishop Aidan, whose pupil, 
Ivita, was its first ablHit. During St. Cuthbert's residence here, he rocoivod from 
King Oswi a grant of tho valley of the Bowmout, with certain villes. ThoM 
were, as far as can be made out from tho vitiated text of tlie Uittor^ of St. Cntk- 
*«■*, Sugeriple (?) Ile-ilerhob (Hetherhope), Oistutedun (Oateshaw), Waquarton 
(Whitton), Clifton. Mcrbedlo (Morbottle), Colwoll, EllerbiuTi, Thombum, Seotta- 
dion (Shotton), Gotham (Yetholm), and Minthnim (Mindrim.) Of these, Shotton 
and Mindrim are within the modei-n limits of Xorthumbt-rland, the remainder nro 
in Boxburghshire, in the purishen of Uovnum, Morbottle, and Yetholm, the 
whole of which were probably included in the grant. The sHjiposed site of the 
monastery at Old Melrose is not strictly within the territory originally concedwl 
bv King Oswald, between thi* luler ami the Leader, but on a nearly isolated pn>- 
moutory on the opposite ude of the Tweed. 

III. Tlic monastery of St. Balther of T)-uingham is meutioned tn the Uiators 
9f St. Cuthbert. Btdther, who died bore iu ToG, is described as un anchorite, but 
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besides his hermitage, there must have been a regular monai»tcry here, which 
existed as early as the time of Beda, when Ilerebald presided over it as abbot. 
There are, indeed, two religious fouudatious montioucd by Beda, both of which 
are dceoribed as at the mouth of the Tjriie ; this momistery of Ilerabaid, aod a 
Dunoery on the site of a former establishment of monks. One is admitted to 
have been on the rirulet which gives name to Tyningham, the other on the more 
iniporlaot stream which divides Northumberland from Durham ; but there has 
been some differcucc of opinion as to which of these i^itos was occupied by the 
nunnery, and which by the brethren presided over by Hercbald. Dr. Smith, the 
learned editor of Beda, is di^osed to place the nunnery at Tyningham ; but tite 
ciroomstauoee mentioned by his author, in his lAfe of St. CuWtert^ seem to forbid 
this allocation. He talks of the monks, who preceded the nmis in this retreat, 
being employed in bringing timber up the river in ships. This can only apply to 
the Northumbrian river ; for the streamlet in Lothian has certainly never been 
navigable. 

lY. The next religious establishment of which we have any particulars is the 
monastery of Lestingbam, near Kirby Monside, in the southern province, the 
foundation of which by Cedd, in the reign of King Oswi, on land given him by 
Kthclwald, the contemporary King of Deira, has already been noticed ; as also the 
residence hero of Ceadda or Chad, the brother of Cedd. 

V. llartlepool was founded by Heiu, the first female who devoted herself to a 
religious life in Northumberland, being consecrated thereto by Bishop Aidan. 
From hence she retired to Calcaocuster (supposed to be Tadcastcr) ; but whether a 
nunnery was there estabUshed, or she merely resided as a solit-iry reelusu, is un- 
certain. At ilurtlopool ahe was succeeded by Hilda, who is described by Beda as 
the daughter of Hereric, the nephew of King Edwine. Her original settlement 
was on the north side of the Wear, on land given her by Bishop Aidan. Here 
she remained one year, and then took up her abode at Hartlepool, after it was 
vacated by Heiu. Previous to the docisivo battle between Ki ng Oswi and Pcnda 
King of Mercia, in which the latter fell, Oswi vowed, in the event of a victory, to 
dedicate his infant daughter Elfleda to God ; and also to devote twelve estates, 
calculated for the support of ten families each, to the endowment of religious 
houses, six of such estates being afterwards allocated in each piovinoe. Klfieda, 
then scarcely a year old, was given in charge to the Abbess Hilda, and there is 
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little doubt that Ilarllepoot bad u sboro of tbe royul bounty on tbc diHtribution of 
the twotvo Qstatos, as we know that Streonshitll aftorsrords had on tho removal 
thither of Hilda with ber royiU obargo. 

VI. Stxeoiuihal ocoupiod tho site now nmrkod by the ruins of the abbey of 
Whitby. Tho original endowment conaisted of an estate of ten familiee, being, as 
bos just been statei], one of those apportioned by King <'>swi. Besides the parent 
efitablinhmont, St. Hilda founded at a later period a cell at Hackncss, near 
Scarborough. 

VII. Tho foundation of Bipon was in the first instance entrusted to Eata, but 
ou his declining to oonform to the catholic celebration of Easter, ho was ejected 
with his followers, and the monastery, with its revenue of thirty family lands^ waa 
conferred by King Alofrid on Wilfrid, afterwards Bishop of York. 

yin. Ingethling, or Oilling, in Richmondsbire, was the locality at which 
Oswin King of Deira was slain, in the reign of Oswi; in expiation of whose 
crime in assenting to the murder, the latter was induced by Queen Kanftcda, a 
near relation of the murdered prince, to make a grant of land at the place where 
the atrocity was committed, for the erection of a monastery, where prayei-s 
should be continually offered up for the salvation of both kings, as well tho mur- 
derer as the victim. Trumhere, afterwards Bishop of Mercia, was the first 
abbot. 

IX. Qatoshcad is mentioned as early as A.D. 653, in connexion with its Abbot 
Utta. 

X. Wilfrid is generally regarded as the founder of the monastery of Hcxliam, 
of which ho was tho munificent patron, as well by procuring, for its endowment, 
tho immense tract of country which is still known as Hcxhamshiro, m by the 
erection of a church unrivalled by auy prenoua structure on this side of tho Alys. 
The monastery, however, existed previous to his connection with Hexham, and 
was assigned as a residence, jointly with Lindisfome, to Eata, on his appointment 
to the see of Bcmicia. 

XI. Tynemouth has been already adrortod to, as the site of a monastery at the 
mouth of the Tyne, originally inhabited by monks, and afterwards by a sisterhood 
of nuns. Roger of Wcndover refers the destruction of the nunnery here, as well 
as of that at Streonshal, to the year 870. The story of the burial of the head of 
Si. Oswin at this place is a tale utterly unsupported cither by testimony or pro- 
bability. Id 792 Osred King of Northumberland was, according to Symcon, 
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'* buried in tho church of the uoble monastery at the mouth of tho Tyne." 
Tradition may firxt have confounded the names of Oitred and Oswin, but a fictitloua 
vision was nooessary in order to turn tho raietako to advantage. 

XII. Coldingham had, for its first abbess, £bba, the sister of the Kings Oswald 
and Oswi. Her retirement &om tho world was certainly not until the reign of 
tho latter, as it was subsequent to that of Heiu. Neither is it likely that she waa 
established at Coldingham at tho timo of Oswi's vow, or he would no doubt have 
eotnwtpd his infant daughter to tho charge of his sister, rather than to that of a 
distant relative. In a manuscript Life of the Saint, she iR said to have founded a 
monastery at Eboheeter, on the Derwent, on laud presented to her by her brother 
Oswi. It is more probable that aho originally settled at Ebcheeter, but that it 
was her monastery at Coldingham which was founded on the land given by King 
Oswi. Kbobester is not elsewhere mentioned as the site of a nunnery. 

XIII. The monastery of Corbridge is unnotiood by Boda, although it probably 
existed in his time. At all events we have no record of its foundation at a later 
period. Symeon mentions it as existing a.d. 786. 

XIV. In addition to these monasteries on the main land, it remains to notice 
Coquet Island, at the mouth of the nver of the same name. In his lAfe of Si. 
Cuthbtrt, Beda saya, " this island was also remarkable for the number of its 
monks," and this at a period antecedent by some years to the grant of Warkworth, 
to which it appertains, by ('eolwulf. 

XV. In tho reign of Eegfrid, the twin monasteries of Woarmouth and Jarrow 
wero founded, as a joint establishment, by Benedict Bisoop, on land presented by 
tho King, seventy bides at Wcarmouth and forty at Jarrow. Considerable addi- 
tions wore afterwards made to this endowment ; and on the close of the abbacy of 
Ceolfrid, in 716, we hod the extraordinary number of six hundred monks domi* 
oiled in the two monasteries. 

XVL On each of the territories, for such they may be designated, rather than 
estates, given by E<^frid to St. Cuthbert, at Oraik, Carlisle, and Cartmel, a reli* 
gious establishment was foundod. At C-raik were settled an abbot and monks, 
and although their possessions were usurped by King Ella, they were afterwards 
restored, as, on the return of the brethren of Lindisfame from their wanderings 
with the body of St. Cuthbert, wc find them hospitably entertained here by the 
Abbot Give. 

XVII. At Oarlislo a nunnery was established, over which the sister-in-law of 
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King Ecgfttd presided, and where tho Queen herself awuited the result of htr 
husband's futal expedition against the Piotft. Hero, also, St. Cuthbcrt founded a 
school, the repuUttion of which was still maintained at the period of the Dnnish 
invasion under Halfdeue, vhon Eadi-ed Lultsc presided m abbot over tbo whole 
establishment Of tho destruction of Carlisle we have no details, but we know 
that it ooourred about this time, as we are told that, previous t« its restoration in 
1092, tho city had reuioiuMl in niiu and desolation upwards of two hundred 
years. 

XVni. At Oortmol St. Cuthbert settled "the good Abbot Cineferth, tho son of 
Cygenec." 

XIX. Inderwood or Beverley is mentioned by Bcda m the seat of a monastery 
in connection with the miracles of John, suocessively Biahop of Hexham and 
of York, but better known as 8l John of Bevcrloy. 

XX. Wotadun or W'atton occurs at the same time as a nunnery presided over 
by the Abbess Ilereberga. 

XXI. York, where the first Christian temple was erected, was amongst the lutit 
places in Northumberland where a monastery was founded. There is no trace of 
such an cstabtiithment prsTious to the time of Archbishop Egbert, during whose 
epiacopatc his royal brother Eadbcrt retired to tho cloister in that city. Here, 
we are told, were laid side by side, in one poroh, the remains of the two brothers, 
the one the temporal, tho other the spiritual head of the Northumbrian people. 

Such is a view, so far an materials remain to us, of the Anglo-Saxon monastcrien 
of Northumberland, during the two centuries and a half which intervened from 
the Bottlemont of Aidan at Lindisfame, to the flight of Eardulf. The number of 
monks ascertained to have resided within the walls of Wearmouth and Jarrow, may 
furnish some idea of the multitude of persons of both sexes, devoted to a religious 
life, who occupied the twenty -one establishments enumerated above. Beckoning the 
twin foundations of Benedict Bisoop as separate monasteries, and assuming that 
the number of inmates in each furnishes a fair avaiage of the religious houses in 
Northumberland, we arrive at the ooncluHion that the total number exceeded six 
thousand. It is true that some of the foundations wore on a much smaller scale 
than those of Wearmouth and Jarrow, but on the other hand these last w«« 
exceeded in o much greater degree by the gigajitic establishments of Lindisfame. 
Melrose, and Tyningham, whose endowments comprised whole eoiintien, m well 
perhaps as by the sumptuous institutions at Ilcsham and Bipon. 
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Within a few years all the monasterieB io Bercica were utterly exte-nninated, 
ami such of those in the sister provinoo of Bcim aa c«cupe<i dcstnictiun were 
exposed to all the calamities incident to the supremacy of a barbarous and heathen 
people. Of the latter, indeed, some sursnred till better times, and the reriTal of 
religion ; but many wore only known to succeeding generations through the 
medium of the Koclesiaetical History of Beda. 

In the year 877 Ubba, the Daui»th leader, was slain in DeTonshire. The Saxon 
Chronicle, Florence of Worcester, and Huntingdon, do not mention his name, but 
deeoribe him as the brother of Ingwar and Halfdcne. In one of the chronicles 
attributed to Symeon, Ingwar and Halfdenc themselves are erroneously stated to 
have fallen on that occasion ; Ethelward gives the name of Halfdcne instead of 
Ubba, and Wcndover records ihe deatb of all the three brothers. We have 
already seen that Ingwar died six years previously, and we have equally conclu- 
sive evidence that Halfdenc did not die until four or five years later. For this 
information we are indebted to the ancient Hietortf of Si. Cuthhert, which is 
followed by Symeon in the work of which he realty was the author, the History 
of the Charch of Durham.' 

The particulars derived from the History of St. CutiAtriy and adopted by Symeon, 
are as follows : — 

" Tl>en Hatfdene Kiag of tbe Daoett ctiU^rcd tlw l^ne, and stuletl from theoce along the 
ouaat to Warkworth, laying the wbole oountiy waste, and cmelly oatnging St. Cuthberts 
Prceently, bowever, the anger of God and Ute aaint overtook him with fiArftil maladies, 
both of body and mind Such wiui the raring of his insanity, such the noUomt; vxh«la- 
tions from bin diseased frame, Uiat the whole army drove him forth, and cluuted liiin into 
the sea ; nor was be ever more heard oC" 

On Uolfdono's doath wo find the second Egbert ruling over the district north of 
the Tyne ; but the southern province, as well as the Danish army, was left with- 
out a heud. By a compromise between tho Christian inhabitants and the Pagan 
invaders, a countryman of the latter, but a convert to Christianity, was raised to 
the throne. The new King is described as Guthred, tho son of Eardacnut, pro- 
bably of that Haurda-Enuto who appears in the lists of the Danish kings as the 
second in succession to Beguar Lodbrog. There is little doubt that Guthred was 
believed to bo of royal lineage, or he would hardly have obtained the general 
•uflfrage of his countrymen ; but he was up to the period of his elevation in scrvi- 

• Eespectiug the eevnal works attribated to STmeon, wee the note appended to this chapter. 
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tude, hnving been sold to a widow resident at Whittingham. From this he was 
redeemed by Eadred Abbot of Carlisle, who had returned with hi« companioiiB 
and the body of their patron Kaint, on hearing of the death of Ilalfdene, after au 
absence of seven years. Thin fixes the date of Guthred'e accession a.d. 882. He 
was presented by llt»hop Kardulf to the army at » plnca called Oxwindnn, or 
OHwin'a tiill, uud was UDanimoiiMy aokuowlodged as their sovoroign. The ar- 
rangement was sanctioned, if not suggested, by King Alfred, whoso recent TietorieK 
enabled him to dictate terms to the Danes throughout England. In a spirit of pru- 
dence and moderation he had allowed the Danes of East Anglia to remain under the 
government of a king of theirown race, only stipulatitigthat he should embrace Chris- 
tianity, and should acknowledge his own paramount authority. In Northumber- 
land he found a Dane whose pretensions wercaooeptabic to his own oDuntrymon, and 
who was already a Christian. The settlement hardly seems to require the inter- 
vention of preternatural agency ; but the whole is, notwithstanding, attributed by 
the historian of St. Cuthbert to the intervention of the saint, by whom Eadred 
was tUHtructcd in a vision. Neither was he forgetful of the interests of his own 
church, but lost no time in communicating to the new king his injunctions that 
he should add to its c-ndowments the entire eountry between the Tyne and the 
Wear. In this district a resting place was found for the body of St. Cuthbert, at 
Chcster-le-Street, whither it was removed Iroin Craik, after the Bishop and 
monks had for six months experienced the hospitality of Give, the Abbot of that 

Neither were the caro and influence of St. Cuthbert confined to the potty King 
of Northumberland, but the prosperity of Alfred himself is attributed to his pro- 
teotaoD. In the Htttor^ of St. Cuthbert will be found the original narrative of 
tho vision in which the saint promised his aid and support to the disheartened 
monarch. This has been copied by several historians ; but 8ymeon in this, as in 
some other instances of a similar nature, contents himself with a reference to his 
authority, omitting the recital of marvels in which, notwithstanding a reasonable 
amount of credulity, it is probable his faith was not implicit. 

During the decline of the Northumbrian kingdom, the Danes were not the only 
enemies who took advantage of the weakness and distraotion of the government, 
to invade its territories and plunder its resources. Kenneth MacAlpin, the founder 
of the Scottish monarchy, six times invaded Lothian, burnt Dunbar, and plun- 
dered Melrose. These devastations were renewed in tho reign of Guthred by his 
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ooDtemporary Gregory or Grig, a pnooe, respectiiig whom the atatemeats of tho 
Soottish clm>niclcre oro strangely discordant ; some extolling Ids exploite beyond 
all teasonablo limits, whilst others deny him any place in the royal series. In one 
of the old Chronicles, published by lunes, he is said to have conquered the whole 
of Irolaud uud ulmoat all England ; in another he in represented us merely the 
guardian of Kooha, the son of Knn King of Strathclydc, who was the true heir to 
tho Scottish throne, in right of his mother, who was the daughter of Kenneth. 
Fordun appears to have extracted the truth fiiwm those conflicting statements, 
when he describes (Jregory aa wearing the crown of Scotland in his own tight, 
and exurcisiug tho authority of regent over the Strathdydians, who voluntarily 
placed themselves under his protection. Neither need wc refuse all credit to the 
accounts of his contjuests in England, altltougb their extent is grossly exaggerated. 
Synieon informs us of one expedition, in which a Scottish king at this precise 
period ti'aversod Lothian, aud crossed the Tweed with an immense army, against 
whicii (liitlired opposed the forces of his little kingdom. Tho victory is attributed 
to the supernatural agency of his patron St. Outhbert ; but this does not detract 
from the value of the historical evidence of an invasion. With some inconsistency, 
indeed, the historian describes the invaders as menacing the monastery of Lindis- 
farne, an establishment which had ceased to exist ; but another Diu-ham Chronicle 
of great antiquity phioes the site of the engagement, not at Lindisfamc, but at a 
place called Nundingdeun (Nowbiggen), one mile south of Norhnm, a district 
equally under the protection of the saint. 

Although Guthred himself was a loyal vossel of King Alfred, and a faithful 
servant of the church, he was unable to controul the turbulent spirit of his 
followers, or to restrain tlieir symimtliy with their heathen countrymen. In the 
latter part of his reign, a.d. 893, occurred tho memorable invasion of Hastings, 
who for three years tnaintained a contest of doubtful issue with the great Alfred. 
Throughout the eutiru ontorprizc, the Danes as well of Kost AngUa as of North- 
umberland, although bound to the English monarch by the most solemn oaths, 
did not hesitate to give all the aid in their power to his opponents. They fitted 
out the immense number of one hundred and forty ships, and not only co-operated 
with tho in^-adcrs. but undertook by themselves several important enterprizcs, 
Tboy besieged Exeter, and another fortified position on the coa^t of Devonshire ; 
and when they were compelled to abandon these attempts, they avenged them- 
selves for their fjulure by ravaging the country about Chichester. 
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In the third year tho iirms of Alfred wore oveiywhcro triumphant. The 
eoemy were driven across tho island to Bridgcnortb, separated from their wivos, 
whom they had left for safe^ in I^ast Anglia, and their ships wore captured or 
destroyed. 

In the meantime Gnthred died on the 21st of August, 896, and his remains 
wore interred within tho cathedral at York. 

"The following year," says the Saxon Clironiole, "the army broke up, some 
ibr Kasi Anglia, some for Northumborland ; and thoy who were moneyless procured 
them^lvcs ships thcru, and went southwards over sea to the Seine." 

Even after the partial relief of these departuTM to I-Yonoo, tho resources of the 
two provinces were totally inadequate to tho support of the additional population 
thus thrown upon thorn. A predatory expedition was accordingly organized. 
Yeaaelfi called " ogks," built many yeurs previously, were fitted out, and sailed for 
tho coast of Wcssex. To oppose these, Alfred ordered ships to be built of much 
larger dimeniuons, and so successful were his operations, that during the four 
remaining years of his reign the shores of his kingdom were unmolested by 
similar attempts, either by the insular or continental Danes. 

Uimtingdon gives a singular account of the govonmient of Northumboriand at 
this period : " The Danes reigned in a confiised manner ; sometimes there was a 
single king ; at others two ; sometimes eren more." This state of things was 
interrupted by the death of Alfred, which took place on tho 28th of October, DOI , 
and the accatsion of his son, known in history as Edward the Elder. Hia claims 
were at first disputed by Ktholwold, the son of Ethelred, the elder brother of 
Alfred, who failing to make good his pretensions to tho crown of Wessex, with- 
drew to Northumberland, where he was favourably received by the petty kings 
who divided the soveroignty amongst them, and acknowledge<l as " King and 
Prinoe of the Kings" of that province. 

Huntingdon seems on this, as on many other occasions, to have been in posses- 
sion of materials for a much moro minute and accuratu detail of Northern at&irs 
than any which were aooeesible to our earlier authorities. The Saxon Chronicle 
ignores the existence of any Danish kings in Northumberland for some time after 
the death of Guthred, representing the province as under the immediate govern- 
ment, first of Alfred, and then of Ethelwold. 

Four years Liter (A.n. 905), Ethelwold, in conjunction with Eric King of East 
Anglia, led an anny into Mercia, and plundered the whole country to the Thames. 
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On tbetr rotnni thej wme pnisDed b; King Edwmrd to the East AngKini Sam, 
and EthdiTDld aod Eric both fell in bd engageaient whkh wu attended bj- sack 
ilraAjbtaroo cadi ndft. 

The Bob-ldngn, 'wbo bad adwnriedged Ethelwold as their lord, dow rdgaed 
wilhoQt the oontrcml of any nperior. The names of three of thorn, all reigning 
at the nme time, Eowib, Halfdcoe, and Ingwar, are mentioned b; Ethelirard, a 
nearly oootemponzy writer, who thus ooofiims Himtingdan's rtatement as to the 
uomber of kin^ete who divided the goTerament amongst them. The Saxon 
Chronicle notices only Rowils and Ilalfdaie, irtiom Florence of Woroester em>- 
ntmtiy supposes to have been brothers of Ingwar, the scooige of the pimoiis 
gwiaiati on ; bat the QalideDe as well as the Ingwar of that day bad, as we hav^ 
awn, been long dead, and thstr *«*»i— ka» who now oocor were probably tbdr 
cooa or nephews. 

In 906 Edward eooofaided a peace with both the Anglo-Damsh states ; bat in 
910 and 91 1 hoetilitios were renewed with NorthtunbertaDd. In the former year 
" King Edward greatly spoiled the army of the Korth, both of men and of creiy 
land of cattle, uiid elew many of tht- Dani&h men ;" in the latter, " the army 
among the Northimibnans bioke the peace, and despised whatcrer peace King 
t!dward and his wittan offered them." To this statement of the Saxon Chronicle, 
Kthelward adds, " The barbarians broke their compact with King Edward, and 
also with Ethoredf wboim be had made governor of Northumberland a* well as 
ICercia.'' We have here probably the true ground of quarreL Ttie Danish prinees 
had been oonstrained to admit the paramount authority of Edward, as they had 
before done that of Alfirod ; but when he attempted to place them under the go- 
vernment of lus viceroy, the Ealderman of Mercio, they revolted agaioKt the degra- 
dation intended for them. 

" Ha%-ing laid wiute the liuidii oF the Ueraans on all tides as far m the river Avon, whidt 
fomni the boundary between the West-8axons and the Mewians, the tomultgooi hort paw e d 
wcfltwaid to the Severn, and obtused no anall booty by their ravages. They next with- 
drew homewards, rejoiciiig ut the richness of their spoil, and passed over a bridge in regnlar 
orier, on tbe eaeterti bank of the Severn, called Cantbridge. The tioopa of the Uerciaoi 
and West Saxons Hudcknly confronted them in battle array — na engagement ensued, and 
tbe SoxODB obtained tliu victoi^- on tfae plain of Wodeosfield. The Danish itmiy tied, being 
ovenriiefaned by darts. Tlww events are reoorded to have happened on the Rftli day of 
Auguiit (A-D. 911), luid three Danish kings fell there in tbe tumultuous contest. Halfdene, 
Eowils, and iDgwar." 
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The Saxon Chronicle, whilst it omits the namo of Ingwar, mentions amongst 
the slain—Ohter the Earl, Scurf the Earl, Othulf the Hold, Osferth the Colloetor, 
Gurfcrth the Hold, Hfloesing the Hold, Aniaf the Black, Thurfcrth the Hold, 
Agmund the Hold, and a second Gurfcrth. The power of the Northumbrian 
Danes seems to have been completely humbled, nor is it probable that they ootdd 
ever again have renewed the contest with the Anglo-Saxons, if they had depended 
on their own resouroes ; but fresh swarms of their eountiymen were yearly leaving 
their native shons, more than sufKcient to supply the void made irom iimo to time 
by successive disasters. 

At this period the history of the Danes in Northumberland is m iatcrwovoo 
with that of their countrymen in Ireland, that it ia impossible to remove the 
obscurity which clouds our domestic annals, without first taking a review of tho 
events in the neighbouring island, in which tho same parties were actors. From 
tho period of the repulse of the Danish marauders at " Ecgfiid's Minster," a.d. 
794, they appear, as has been alreiidy relat«d, to have abMaiuod from any renewed 
assault against the shores of Enghmd for S8 years, whilst the Northumbrian 
ooost was unmolested for 53 years. In the meantime, however, tho invadont had 
not laid a-^ide their piratical habits, but only oxeroieod thora in a different 
direction. The very year after their dJsa.'^ter in Northumberland, they appeared for 
the first time off the coast of Ireland. In 795 we read in the annals of that 
country, " Bachraino was burnt by the Gentiles." In 797 they wasted St. Patriok's 
Island, violated tho shrine of St. Dochanna, aad carried on a system of piracy in 
the narrow seas between Scotland and Ireland. In 801 the holy isle of lona was 
desolated, and 68 individuals, clergy and laymen, were slaughtered. In 811 they 
penetrated as far as the lakes of Killamey and the wild tract of C-onnamani, 
where several battles are recorded with varying results. These inroads had now 
become habitual, and were continued with little intermission, but wo do not read 
of any actual settlement in Ireland till 833, when we find a party of " Gentiles," 
issuing from their stronghold at Inhher-£haa, in Wicklow, and plundering KUdare. 
The next year they became masters of Dublin. Up to this time tho invaders, 
whom we are in tho habit of calling Danes, were more correctly Norwegians, 
styled by the Irish writers Finnghoile (White Gentiles), but from tho year 847 
there were frequent arrivals of marauding bands from Denmark proper, who are 
denominated Dubhghoile (Black Gentiles), These two '* Ocntile " races seem for 
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nomo dme to havo carried on hostilities between thomitelvos, not less persereringljr 
than against the natives, "so tliat they oonvulsod Ireland between thorn." 

In 851 Antaf, son of tho King of Norway, came over to Ireland, and effected 
a reconciliation betsrccn tho contending tribc«j, both of whom submitted to his 
anthority. He in suid to have exacted tribute firom the native Irish, in whoso 
domestic <iuarrcU we tlnd him on sovuntl occasioim (Hking part. 

Contemporaneous with the Xorwegian Aulaf, from S60 to SGI, we moot with 
the D&niiih Imhar or lugwar, afterwards so fatally connected with Northumbrian 
history. In two campaigns, in S5T and 861, we find Anlaf and Ingwar acting as 
joint leaders of the Northmen, but to neither of them is conceded tho title of 
Icing. Of Ingwur wo have nothing further in tho Irish aunals, tilt A.D. 871, 
when his death is recorded, an " King of the Danes in Ireland and Knglond." In 
the inten'uDtug period his exploits in the tatter oountry were perfoimcd, but 
whether he died in England or Ireland is uncertain. Of Anlaf we tinve no notice 
later tlian 867, when be plundered and burned the city of Armagh. On tiis 
decease it is probable that Ingwar assumed the title of king. 

Of the relationship to lugwar of the Kings of Northumherland who auecoeded 
(Inthrod wo have no information, but from tho names of two of them, Ilalfdene 
and Ingwar, it is more than probable they were his soqr or nephowa. However 
this may be, he left two sons in Ireland, GodfWiy and Sitrio. 

Qodfroy foil by the hand of his brother in 888, and Sitric was stain by his 
own conntrymen, apparently to avenge his fratricide, in 896. A short time 
before hu; dvath he ted a marauding expedition against the shorefl of Northum- 
berland, the particulars of which are thus given by Ethelward, the only historian 
by whom they are retxmled. " At this time Sigcfcrlh, a pirato, is oorricd along 
the coast of Northumberland in his daring fleets and ravages tho coast twice, and 
then bonds his course to his own oountrj-." The year after the death of Sitrio, 
the Northmen, left without teadora, were driven from Dublin and Irom Ireland, 
nor did they renew their incursions daring the nest thirteen years. 

Sitrio is not known to have left any descendants ; but Uodtrey had four sons, 
Anlaf, Godfrey, Kagnal, and Sitric An old author, Adam of Bremen, notices 
Anlaf, Ragnal, and Sitric, as tlie sons of Godfrey, on the authori^ of a work not 
now known to oxisi, intitled Geata Anglorum* without mentioning the parentage 

■ TItU work vu probably iiJenliokl with ibo Chronido Dt Q*ttU Rr^um AMglarum. ftc., wliicli forma 
Uit boaU of Um eomptlatiwi ■ttribulod to SrmMD of Durliam, rwjiecting whicli Uie mdvr is a(iua 
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of Godfrey, whom Dr. Lappenborg, in the absenco of tlio informntion dupplieil by 
the Irish Annals, hits oonfoimded with Gfnthred the Into King of Northumberland, 
vfao was the son of llaurda-Knute, and not of Ingwar. The mistako has involved 
the history of the period in muofa obscurity, as it presents the devoted servant of 
St Cuthbert a^ the fiithor of the deadliest enemies of the Christian religion, and 
<rf the rights of his own peculiar ohuroh. On the other hand, every trait which 
is inooQsifitOQt with what wo should expect in the sons of Outhred, is only too 
eharaotoristic of tho heathen progeny of Ingwar. 

Anlaf was sluin in battle a few years aft«r his father's murder, and Im brotbeni 
were probably minors ut the date of the expulsion of the Danes from Irohuid, as 
their names do not occur on that occasion, or for mme years afterwards. In 910 
a fnah band of "Oentilee" arrived in Ireland, and established thomiwlves in 
Watorford, which they fortified the following year, having been reinforced by a 
\ax^ body of their countrymen. In 915 the two brothem, Sitrio and Itjignal, the 
sons of Godfrey and grandsons of Ingwar, landed, one in KUdaro the othor in 
Waterford. and assumed a joint command. Dublin was not recovered till 918, 
when it pasdod into the possession of God&ey, the son of the former chieftain of 
that name, and brother of Sitric and Ilagua]. Godirey. who is henceforward 
deeoribed as "Lord of the Gentiles," has no connootion with Northumbrian 
history, but died in Ireland a.d. U-'l2. 

lu 91tt Sitric, called for distinction's sake Hitric dale, defeated and slow Nisi, 
the paramount native King of Ireland. Tbo old Chronicle ascribed to Symcoti, as 
well as some of the copies of the Saxon Chronicle, exhibit a sit^ular inaccuracy 
in reference to this occurrence, which has been siifferred to paw undetected by 
succeeding historians. Nial is represented as the brother of Sitrio, by whom he 
was slain, as if a domestic tragedy were necessary in each generation of this 
aonguiiuiry race. The pure Irish name of Nial or Neil should of itself hare 
excitod .luspioion that tho bearer could hardly bo of Danish d««ocnt, and the 
mistake would have been at onoe rectified by a reference to the Irish Annals. 
Tho signal defeat of the Northumbrian Danes, and the slaughter of their thrw 
kings, A.D. Ull, seems to have established tho authority of tho Anglo-Saxon 

nAmd to tfae note at the entl of this chapter SymMo's «tpy ia lauaitiMf {inp«riect, and Iho com- 
pltto work ia all probabQl^ oontained not only thuM paftieaJan which AdsiQ of Bremen refcnt to the 
GmU AnghrUM, but thoM dsUila resproting Northuinbrian afliun which we fiad in HiuiUdkiIod utd 
Wendorer, b«t are aoable to tfaoe to any ruLicr authority. 
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monarch and hia vice-roy, Ethcred, Duke of Mercia, over that prorince. Ethered 
died the foUowing year, and vas Bucoecdod in his govomment by bis widow 
Ethelfleda, the daughter of King Alfred. This extraordinary woman maintainod 
her position with singular vigor and ability, defeating the Mercian and Kastr 
Anglian Danes in repeated engagements, and building fortresses to restrain their 
rebellion in future, at Tamworth, Stafford, Warwick, and other places. In 916 
she undertook un expedition against the AVeUh, in which ^hc stormed their capital, 
and took their queen a prisoner. The following year the Danee, who etill held 
the towns of Northampton, Leicester, and Derby, wore again in arms, hut hor 
operations against them were attended with her wonted success, and Leicester and 
Derby fell into ber hands. 

In 918 she marched northward to York, where the Northumbrians "oov^janted 
with her, some having given a pledge, and others having bound themselves by an 
• oath, that they would bo at her oommand." Her career of victory was closed by 
her de<atli the next year, and the deflceudunts of Ingwar were emboldened to 
attempt the reoovery of Northumberland. An incursion was made by Itagnal, or 
as he is called in the Saxon Chronicle, Kegnolcl, in 923, in which he succeeded in 
gaining poaaossion of York. Symoon places this event four years earlier — in the 
very year of Ethelfleda's death. Either date is consistent with the Irish Annala, 
which do not speak of any exploit of Ragual in that country after 915. In 924 
he was received into tlie favour of Edward the Elder, to whom he tendered his 
submission, in company with Constantine, King of Scotland, Ealdred of Bamburgh, 
and the King of Strathclyde, with all their people, ScoU, Saxons, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, and Britons. 

Ealdred of Bamburgh was the son of Athulf or Eodulf, who is described by 
Etholward, who notices his death a.d. 912, as Duke of Bamburgh. These princes 
were no doubt the successors of those Anglo-Saxon kings, who ruled the country 
boyond the Tyno, in subordination to the Danes, during the reigns of Ingwar, 
Halfdene, and Guthred. In the ancient ITutori/ of St. CuUiberi is a curious 
account of the invasion of Ealdred's territory by Ragual with a hirge fleet. 

" Ealdred being driven forth, retired to Scotland, and fiought the lud of Constantine. 
wiiom be conducted to Corbridgo. In Uio bottla which ensued, for what sin I know not, 
Uie Pagaji king conquered, put CunjttaDtine to flight, routed the Scot^ and alew Elfn'd nod 
all tbo English nobles, except Ealdred and bis brother Uchtred." 

The some engagement is described in the Annals of Ulster, &om which wo leam 
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tiiat the Scotch and English foroes were snoces-srul in the firet attnoV, but were 
ultimately overpowered. The loss seeios to have foUon chiefly on the Northum- 
brians, as the Scotch oonsolod thomsclves under tlieir defeat with the reflection 
that neither king nor maormor had fallen in the conflict. The Pietish Chronicle, 
in Innes, even claims tho victory for its countiymon. The site of tho battle is 
there called Tynemoor, which Chalmera orroneoualy locates on the Clyde,and the 
date is given a.d. 924, the vory ycai- of the general submission of all the con- 
tending parties to King Edward. By the interposition of tbat prince it is pro* 
bable tbat I-^drcd vm restored to his dominion», and Itognal confirmed in the 
possession of the southern district of Northumberland. Tho historians of St. 
Cuthbert vehemently denounce the Utter for his violence and onielty, and 
especially for his sacrilegious appropriation of the patrimony of tho saint, which 
he lavishly distributed amongst his heathen followers. Of these, two are men- 
tioned, who partic^ipated largely in the spoils of the ohurch, Soula and Onlafbal. 
Tho latter is said to have expiated his daring impie^ by a death of excruciating 
agony, through the direct interposition of the saint " After hanng undergone 
many torments, ho was compelled to make public confession of the sanctity of tho 
most holy confessor, and then be yielded up his wicked spirit" Terrified by this 
judgment, " none of the others dared, fVom that time forward, on any pretext 
whatever, to seize any of the lands or other property which rightfully belonged 
to the cinirch." Tho same authority notices somewhat more in detail than our 
genorol historians, the original descent of Ragnal, whose name is written Iteing- 
wald, and his occupation of York. " Having landed on the Northumbrian shores 
with a large fleet, without delay he broke in upon York, and either killed or 
drove out of the country the more influential of the inhabitants." This king is 
said by Gaimar to have been only '* half Danish,'* his mother being of Anglo-Saxon 
descent ; but the statomonts of this writer ore worthy of little consideration, especi- 
ally about this period of his oarrativo, in which endless inaocuraoies may be detected. 
On the accession of Athelstan to tho throne of England, Itagnol was deprived 
of his kingdom, and the government transferred to his brother Sitric, in order to 
secure the tIdeUty of whom, AtheUtan beetowcd upon him his own sister lildgitha 
in marriage. Sitric died the following year. Ills baptism was made a condition 
of his elevation to tho throne, but Wondovcr says he relapsed into idolatry and 
repudiated his wife, for which impiety his speedy death was looked upon as a woU- 
merited retribution. 

PABI I. 2 V 
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The Irish Annals concur with oar English authorities in referring the death of 
Sitric to the year !t25. They take no notice of his occiip:ition of the Xorthmn- 
brian throne, but describe him as Lord of the Black and Wliik GentiUt. Ooimar, 
udopting Symoon's version of the murder of Nial by Sitric, adds, ** King Ed\vanl 
arenged his death, and with a sword slew Sitric." Ho further represents Sitiio 
Bf King, not of Northumberland, but of a portion of Mcrcia, during the period 
when Gtbelfleda governed the remainder of that province. It i» not impos^ble 
that he may have bL-cn the leader of the Mercian Danes in some of their encoun- 
ters with that princess; but Gaimar's statement is unsupported by any other 
authority. Between the date of his victory over Xial in Ireland in 917, and his 
aiummption of the sovereign power in Korthumberlnnd, our only authentic notice 
of his proceedings is a brief intimation in the old Chronicle of Sjrmcoo, that in 
the year 920 " King Sitric took Dcvonport by storm." 

Sitric left two sons, Guthred and Anlaf, who were driven out of Northumber- 
land by Athelstan. Their expulsion, however, does not appear to havo followed 
immediately on their &thor*s death, but two ycar« afterwards, being placed by the 
SutoD Chronicle a.d. 927. In the meantime Guthrod occupied the throne, but 
doeH Dot occur in the list of princofl who 9uhmitte<t to the Kugliith king in 926, 
These were Constantine King of Scotland, Ealdred son of Eardulf of Bamhiirgh, 
Hnal King of the West Welsh, and Uen King of Gwent. Florence says that 
Atholctan routed them in battle, and deprived them of their kingdoms, which he 
afterwards restored to them, and Malmsbury even profesMS to report the aenti> 
mental phrase, which he used on the occasion, that " it is more glorious to make 
a king than to bo a king." The simple statement of the Saxon Chroniole merely 
implies that Athelstan, on his accession, called on the princes who had formerly 
ovned the supremacy of his father, to make the same acknowledgment of his 
own, and that those whose names are mentioned complied with his demand. 
Guthred's refusal was punished by the loss of his throne, and Athelstan annexed 
Northumberland to his own dominions, determined henceforth to govern its 
unruly inhabitants without the intervention of any subordinate king. 

When we last had occasion to atlvert to the afiairs of the Strathclyde Britons, 
that people had just placed themselves and their infant sovereign under the pro- 
t«otion of Gregory King of Scotland, and the words in which the circumstdncc is 
narrated by Fordun seem to imply that the submission was not oonfined to Strath- 
clyde. JIo speaks of " the indigenous inhabitants of certain provinces," which 
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would soom to mcTodonot this little kingdom only, bnt the " indigente" of the 
neighbouring provinces of Galloway and Carliol also. We know, at all evonts, tha t 
these were consolidated with Stntthclyde into one state, under the name of Curnbiia. 
and in close alliance with Scotland, within a rery few years of tlits transaction. 

On the death or expulsion of Gregory in 893, he was Bueoeeded by Donal IV.. 
contemporary with whom was another Dona! King of Strathclyde. Donal of Soot< 
land died in 904, and wao succi'veded by Constantino III., who again, on the dea^ 
of Donal Kin g of Strathclyde, procured the election of hia own brother Donal to 
the vacant throne- This Douul, like his predecessor of the same name, is de«oribed 
simply as " King of the Britons," and whether the kingdom of both or either of 
them was oontined to Stntthclyde, or whether it included the two other prorinoee, 
is uncertain ; but wc are under no such uncertainty as to the next king, Eugcnius, 
the son and successor of the second Donal, who is always mentioned by the Kng- 
lisfa and Scotch historians as King of Cumbria, a district which we know from 
preciso documentary evidence to have included the entire country from the Clyde 
to tlie contines of Lancashire.' Fordun telts us tttat this territory was given to 
Kugonius by his uncle Constanttne. who regarded him as the presumptive heir to 
his own crown, and further that he ordained, that it should be always so held by 
the proximate heir to the kingdom of ScolJand, who should resign Jt to the next 
in succession upon his own elevation to the superior throne. This statement of 
Fordun's might have passed without ohallange if Eugcnius had really been the 
pr<>sumptive heir of Coustantine, but we know that the latter had at this lime, at 
any rate, two sons of his own, one of whom fell at the battle of lirunanburgh ; 
the other, at a later jwriod, actually inherited the Scotch throne, though not in 
direct Buccawiou to his fathei-. Eugcnius undoubtedly enjoyed Strathclyde, if not 
the whole of Cumbria, as heir to his father Donal ; and if ho owed any territorial 
possessions to his uncle, the grant must at any rate have been confined to the 
addition of Galloway and Carliol. At the time of the expubrion of Guthred and 
Aulaf, Constantino was King of Scotland, and Kugenius of Cumberland. At the 
same period, Anlaf, the son of Godfrey, reigned over the Danes in Ireland. The 
fugitive princes accordingly took refiige, Giitbred at the court of Scotland, and 



■ TbF. tMow'uig tttjim, made by the coavent of Cailblc, in saiwer to intcrrogaUoiu wldreaMd to 
tbcm by Edward I., thus deSnM the limiUof Cuubm at this puiod: " Cumbrin diccbatur quantiun 
modo Mt epbcopatna Earliolenns, ot opUcopattu Qlaagveoas, et nfiaeoprntoM CaodideMMr, ct inanper 
ob «piMXipatu KvliolMuu nsqoe «d flomco Dnddca." 
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Anlaf with his cousin and namesake in Dublin. The latter wa^ altogether beyond 
the grasp of Athelstan ; but no sooner did that monarch hear of Guthred'a place of 
retreat, than he sent ambassadors as well to Constantino as to Eugenius, demand- 
ing tlie surrender of the fugitive, and threatening liostilitios in ease of refusal. 
Unprepared for reaiBtance against such an antagonist, both princes promisod com- 
pliance, and hastened to meet their imperious neighbour at Dacre, in Cumberland. 
An opportunity, however, was afforded to Outhred of making his escape, of which 
he promptly availed himself. Hastening to York, ho endeavoured, both by en- 
treaties and threats, to indaco the citizens to receive him, but all his overtures 
were rejected, and he was compelled to withdraw. For these particulars Malms- 
bury is our solo authority ; the remainder of the story is added iu his own words. 

•■ Not long after, being shut up in a castle, with a single attentlAot, Turfid, they effected 
tlieir eDcajie, having eluded the s-Jgilatice of their guards, Turfid loosing his life shortly 
afterwards by shipwreck, became a prvy for fishes. GuthrL*d siiirnriiig gix-iit fxtmnity txitJi 
by soi. and land, at length coine a siip|iliaiit to niiirt, witerv lit- wum favouruhly ri-cuived by 
thi; king, and hospitably cutortainvd for four davK. At tlie end of tliat Unit.-, like a flab 
■ocustoniud to livu upon the water, he returned Ut \m ithi]M, an inwrrigible pinvte. In tite 
meantime Athelxtaii Ic^vcllvd with the eiirlli the eaatle which tlie Diuic« liad formerly erected 
at York ; and the immense hooty whicli he found, he divided in equal portiooi oioougxthts 
army." 

Constantino's submission bad only been mado to ward off present danger and to 
gain time, which he employed in strengthening his position. To secnre the 
co-operation of Anlaf, who, under the protection of bis coiitdn, had himself become a 
chteftiuQ of some pretentions in Ireland, he gave him his daughter in marriage, and 
confident in this alliance, and iu the support of the Danes and Cumbrians, he did 
not hesitate to violate the treaty into which he had entered, l-lither, howcvor, 
he miscalculated his resources, or underestimated the promptitude and energy of 
Athelstan. 

Assembling with all speed his army and fleet, he invaded Scotland both by land 
and sea, and ravaged a great part of it. With his army he penetrated to Dun- 
foedcr and Wertermore, whilst by sea he extended his devastations to Caithueas. 
The Saxon Chronicle gives the date of this expedition a.d. 933, Florence and 
Symeon 934. Constantinc was compelled to purchase peace by presents and 
concostiious, and to give his son as a hostage for his future fidelity. His deeiro 
of independence, however, prevailed over his regaj-d for his engagements ; and 
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now, fut before, bo only observed the teiros of peace till a favourable opportunity 
proeoatcd itself for renewing hostilities. Having concerted hiii plans with his 
son-in-law, Antaf, tlie latter entered the Huniber with an immense fleet-, and wtui 
there joined by the land foroes of Constantino and Kugcnius. An engagement 
took plaoo at Bninanburgh, of which wo havo the following particulars from an 
ancient metriiial narrative, which is embodied in the Saxon Chronicle :— 

** Oraater caina^ baa not 1>e«n at any time. Hiac« ttie Aiiglen and Saxnna came ItiUior 
from the East. Five youtliful kiiiga lay on llie Inttti^fleld. aeven ab»o of Anlaf a earl*, and 
coudUcsb multittides buth uf the seo-brem and of tlii; Scutn. There was made to Bee the 
Northman's diicflain. by D«cd conatruned. The b&rk Boated, the king departed, bis life 
Was Hn\'vd. Tlii^Da; also flcd tu hix nurthvni land tlti; ungv Constanliiiu, tho hoary w-airior. 
He liftil no outm; to exult, the old di.icvivvr. liU kindrwl hand of fnvnds oVvthrowtL His 
son oLw he left on the hUtif^iter-ground, mangled with wonndfi. young in the light Hv 
tutd no cauae to boB^ neith«r hnd Anhit The Northmen departed, in their nailed havkx -, 
they baflti^ned to Dublin, o'er the dwtp water. Here King Athebitan, and also hi.*) broOurr, 
Bdward tlie KUteling. inunortaJ honour won, in the bloody fight." 

The poem is of considerable length, but the above extracts contain all the 
tuBtoricat ^ta which can be collected from it^ The narrative of Florence in 
exclusively derived from this eouroe; and Huntingdon presents a paraphrase in 
Latin prose. Ethelwaid, from whom we might havo expected additional particu- 
lars, only tells us that tho engagement was still referred to in his time as " the 
great fight" Tho old Chroniclo asoribod to Symoon alone montions the presence 
of the King of Cumberland, if wc except tho supposititious Ingulf. He dcscribcx 
Aniuf' s fleet as consisting of no les» thou tiix himdred luid fifteen ships. Alalms- 
bury deviates in some respects from the received accounts, and gives some 
additiunal particular, but they are neither of much importanoe, nor altogether to 
be relied on. Ho includes Constantino instead of his son in tho list of slain, which 
is oertunly erroneous, and deeoribes twelve earls as having fallen instead of seven. 
The following anecdote of Anlaf, the son of Sitric, seems to be founded on one 
better known, but perhaps equally apocryphal, which is related of Alfred : — 

'■ Athi-kUn's lost oouli.wt.* wcofv^told, "was with Aiibf thc-xoti of Sitriir, who wiUi CV-n- 
Mtantinu hud eiitvred his territories witli the hope of gaining the kingdoiu. Tlie bold youtli. 
meditating unlawful ooDcpnsU, liad advanced far into England, when he was oppoMe«] »t 
Bruneford by tli« tnotti experienced gonerala and most vaiiAut foioea. Aware, at lengtJi. of 
bin danger, be assumed tlie character of a spy. Ikying saide the enngns of royalty, and 
TSS.t I. 2 k 
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Uking a li&rp in lii^ hand. ))e proceeded to our king's tvnt. Hck he 6nt«rtAUu!d thv king 
and Ilia cotDpaoionx for eome tiioe with muidc. ctirefully cxaiiuiiiiig cvory tltiiig, wliiLtt bo 
entptoyed. On departing, he ixicvivcd the reoompcmc of hia song, but duHlaiiuug to t«ke 
it awfty, he hid tlie money in the mrih. Thii* was remarked by one wlio Imd formerly 
nerved under him, and renognised hiit person, and the inrormation vrns tu)iut.>cliatdy conveyed 
to AtheUtaii. The king blamed tlie man exceedingly, for not having seized Ilia enemy, and 
lirought him to him ; but he replied, ' The same oath, oh king ! which I tiave hit«ly made 
t« ytHi, 1 formerly swore to Aniaf, and if you had found me violate it towards hita, you 
might have expected similar perfidy towards yourself: hut condescend to listen to the 
advice of your servant, and remove your t«nt henoc, remaining in another phice till the rest < 
of yo«r army come upi' The king approving the ad\-ice. removed to another place, aod so 
ucsptid destruction. Anlaf profitting by the information ho had obtained, advanced to the 
place vrlurrd the king hi d been vncamjKid, but which wa« now occiipiud by a certain hiuhop, 
who having jwtt arrived, knew nothing of what had jjaMHe*!, and pitclted hi-s tent in wltai 
i^pearvd a favoiiniMc poiutJon. Having alain Uie bishop and all his foUoweiH, he proceeded 
U) where tlie king actually lay, who, little thinking his enemy capable of such an attack, 
liad indulged in profound repoiie. Rouwd from bis coudi by tlie clang of arma, his sword 
fell by accident from ita sheath. Nothing dismayed, he invoked the protection of Qod. and 
of his own relative St. AldbcUn ; then replacing his hand on tlie acabhard, he found a 
dword, which is kept in the king's troasurj-. in testimony of the miracle, to this day. it is 
Maid to be partially cliuMt-d, hut eon neither be inlnJd with gold or idlvor. Confiding in this 
di\-ine gifl^ and day at the same time haWng begim to dawn, he continued the battle 
unwearied throughout the day. repulfiiug tlie Norwegian, and putting him to llight with lus 
whole aniiy. There fell Conatajitinei King of tlie Scot*, a miui of treaeherous eneigy and 
vigorous old age ; five other kings, twelve earls, and almost tlie whole host of harbwians. 
The few who escaped were preserved to embraoe the faith of Christ." 



This famous battle, which confirmed the supremacy of the ~Wcst-Saxon mouarchs, 
is oasigaod by the Soxou Chronicle and Symeon to the year 937. Florence makes 
it a year later, and Huntingdon gives the obviously erroneous date, a.d. 945. 
The place where it wm fought is called Bninanburgh by the Saxon Chronicle and 
Florcnoo, Brunanduno by Etholward, Bruiiesburgh by Ilmitiugdon, Bnmoford by 
Malmsbury, Bruneswereh by Gaimar, and Brunebcrih by Wendover. In 
Symoon's Chronicle it is calle<l Wendune, which, we are told in the ffittorif of 
the Church of Durham, is only another name for Brunnanwero or Bnmnanbyrig. 
None of these authorities give us any information as to the locality, and Camden 
is disposixl to place it at Broomridge, whilst Mr. Turner suggests Bnmton, botll in 
Iho northern district of the present county of Northumberland ; but the attack 
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was surely directed against the hereditary possessions of Athelatan, and not against 
Xorthumborlund. ^ho site vas no doubt well known to oiir earlier historians, aod 
its very notoriety probably prevented them &om describing it Peter Langtoft, 
however, who flourished about the cloee of the thirteenth century, expressly says 
that it was upou the Ilumber ; no doubt upon its southcm shore. 

" According to tlie ScRadiDavinn accounts of the battle of BrunnatibuTgti." aa^ Dr. Lip- 
[WJilniig, " OD which, liowever, no implicit reliance can be placed, ttome North«m meroe- 
nuies, led by Egil and Tliorolf, were in the pay of Athelstao. who. by aimiliilating the 
Irish atixiliariea, mainly contributed to tlic victory : and if credit may bv given to Egil'a 
Saga, Eric BIodoK, the Boa of Harold Uarfager by tbe ftur Ucwa, bad some tiinv before tlie 
battle bvcn invested by AlbeEstan witli the kiiigdom of Norlbuuibria, on condition of 
defending it ugainDt tlio Scots and Irish, and reeeixing bn[ili9m. But on this point not only 
are nil the pjiigbuh cbronick-rs sUeat, but an event heT^after to !» mentioned, which took 
place ten yews Uter, under tbe second EUcoessor of Atbelstao, appears to have oocaaioned 
the oe«uon to him of Uiot country" 

The eircumstanco hore referred to will be noticed in due course, but it is only 
necessary hero to express an opinion in coincidence with that of the acute histo- 
rian just quoted, aa to the worthlessuess of the early Norwegian sagas as historical 
materials. 

The only other account of the battle of Bntnnanburgh which remains to be 
noticed, is that contained in the work attributed to Ingulf. The spuriousoees of 
this work is now generally admitted, and in no part of it is the deception more 
apparent than in the details of this event, which are evidently taken in the main 
trom William of Molmsbury, u A»Tit«r who flourished long after the death of the 
assumed author. Malmsbury has given an untrue statement of the death of 
Constantino King of Scotland, but the Chronicle of Ingulf improves upon this 
statement, giving minute particulars of the circumstances under which he fell, and 
attributing his fittc, and the consequent flight of Anlaf, and viotoiy of Atholstan, 
to the prowess of the chancellor Turkytel, the chief patron of the house of Croy- 
land, over which Ingulf presided as abbot, and by the monks of which the foigciy 
was undoubtedly committed. 

Within three years of this signal triumph died Athelstan, the first English 
sovereign who hod reduced the kingdom of Northnmberland under his own imme- 
diate authority ; and the very next year " the Xorthumbrians, preferring disloyalty 
to the fealty which they owed to his succoesor Edmund, the magnificent King of 
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the Angles, chose Aclaf King of the Northmen, for their king." The old 
chrooicle of Symeon gives u somewhat moro detailed account of this revolution. 
*' An)af having come to York, advanced southward and besieged Northampton, 
but failing in that enterprixe, he proceeded to Tamworth, and plundered all the 
surrounding disti-ict. From thence ho returned to Lincoln, whither Edmund 
marched with an army to meet him." Here the effusion of blood was prevented 
by the intorpositiou of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, Oda and Wul- 
stan, and an an-itngcment entered into for the division of the kingdom between 
the Anglo-Saxon and l>ani^ competitors, by which tho entire dijitrict north of the 
Wotling Street was oodod to Anlaf, whilst Edmund retained all the country to the 
soutli. Thus was Anlaf put in possession of a territory fiir more extensive than 
had ever been enjoyed by any one Danish sovereign in Britain, including not only 
Northumberland and Kast AngUn, but great part of Mercia. The northern por- 
tion of Northumberland, which had boon under tho government of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings or dukes of Bamburgh, does not appear to have voluntarily submitted 
to this arrangement. Into this district Anlaf carried fire and sword, plundering 
tho church of St. Balther at Tyningham, and burning the surrounding buildings. 
For this sacrilege, however, he paid the penalty of his life, being slain on bis 
return. His death did not check tho barbarous ravages of his followers, who 
*' wasted the island of lindisfamc and slew many." 

Tho death of Anlaf is placed by Symoon a.d. 941, by the Saxon Chronicle a 
year later : the Utter is probably the true date, Edmund now claimed, as of his 
own right, the entire territory which had been divided between liimsclf and the 
dooeased king, but in this ho met with a formidable opponent in Anlaf, the sou of 
Sitric, who vigorously assei-ted his title to the dominions of bis namesake, a large 
portion of which had previously been enjoyed by bis father. Bagnal, also, of 
whom we have hoard nothing for many years, renewed his pretensions.' Edmund, 
immediately on Anlaf 's death, wrested from the Danes their five Mercian boroughs, 



' Royal's abscucc from KorthumborlAnd cxtcnilod over a period uf luiarly twcatj years, during which 
en Kwflli**! annuliftU are altof^L'tlier uliriit lu to his proceedtogs. In tlia mcontimo, hovcver, lu wo 
iMm from the Normtui tiinturioiu, he wiu tat tmrn inactive, being engaged in a csreer of ooDiiiiMt awl 
d«mtatioD in the interior of France, where he settled with his foUoirera on the banks of the Loin. 
Sun, iStcr tbo deposition of Cbarlea the Simple, bo aided itollu in bis wan with Baoul ; and hither 
1m iMmi to bare returned after bin final expulsion from >'ortliumbvrland, A grotesque stone hcud 
WM loDg ttxhibitod at Floury, which was supposed to have beloDged to tho effigies on hit tomb, See 
PalgraTt'f Jfarman^ and Ettgimd, 
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Lmooln, Nottingham, Derby, Loioeeter, and Stamford. Tho following year the 
younger Aniaf took Tamworth by storm : " There was great carnage on both sides, 
but tho Danes obtained the victory, and carried away much booty." They also 
reoorerod Leicester, in which Anluf and Archbinhop Wulstan were besieged by 
Edmund, and w hard pressed that they were glad to escape by flight. Tho alli- 
anoo botwoen tho Ai-chliishoj) and the Danish pnnoe, who is still rpprcsoutod as a 
Pagan, against the Christian monarch of tho Anglo-Saxoas, is somewhat singular ; 
it is pn>bublo, however, that Anlaf was already a convert, although his public 
baptism was deferred to a somewhat later period. A jwaws was shortly after eon- 
eluded, when jbxlmund became sponsor at the baptismal font, not only to Aulaf, 
but to his uncle Bagnal. There is no reason, howoTer, to bcUcTo that tho torti- 
tory wliich was now confirmed to the Danish princes, extended at all to the south 
of tho Humbor. Mcrcia, at all events, was annexed to the Engliub monarchy, and 
apparently East Anglia also. 

Huntingdon tells us that these conversions were due rather to policy thou to 
convictioD ; at »!l events, the formal profession of Christianity does not appear to 
have worked any cliange in the heiirls of those subtle and treacherous Northmen. 
Tho very next year Edmund, having discovered fresh plots, expelled both kings 
&om Nortliumberlaud. 

Three yoant after tho death of Athclstan, his induiiitigable oppouent Couistantine 
retired to the cloister, " in decropid old age, committing," as we ore told, " the 
kingdom to Malcolm, the aon of Donal." This was in the year 943. The resig- 
natiou of Constantino was probably not voluntary ; at all events he does not soom 
to have been consulted in the choice of his successor, as he had at leii^fit one sur* 
vinng son, who actually attained the crown at a later period. Ihtalcotm was not 
even Uio son of his brother, but of another Bona], who had been his own prede- 
cessor on the throne, being indeed the representative of a rival branch of the royal 
family. The now king was as intimately connected with Kdmuud as C^nstontiDe 
had been bitterly opposed to his predecessor. Without bis neutrality, indeed, if 
not his active as^stauce, it is doubtful whether the expulsion of the Danish lungs 
of Northumberland could have been effected. 

Poeeeased of Northumberland, aud united by a mutually advantageous alliance 

with Scotland, on terms of friendly connection witli the petty princes of Wales, 

there was but one quarter of the Island to which Edmund could look with jealousy 

or alarm — the indigenous kingdom of Cumberland. The extent and population of 
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this state, although by do means inooQHiderable, could ncrer of thomsclTeB render 
it a formidable antagonist, but its harbours lay immediately opposite to that part 
of Irehmd which was oolouized by tho Danes, and aflForded rea<ly facilities for 
invasion. A Danish army landed in Cumbcrlaud hod oq the one hand the fullest 
means of communication and oo-operation with their cotmtrymcn in Northumber- 
land, and on tho other a most ad^'antageous basis for hostile opurotions against the 
central districts of England. Even without the provocation of actual aggression, 
motiTefl of precaution alone might have tempted Edmund to effect the reduction of 
Cumberland, but, under Eugenius, provocation had not been wanting, ever ready 
as that king had proved himself to second the ambitious projects of the restless 
Ctmstantine. 

Of the fate of Eugenius we know nothing, nor does his name occur again after 
the battle of Brunanburgh ; but in the year 946 his throne was occupied by Dun- 
mail, probably his sou, as this seems but another form of Donal, a name of such 
frequent occurrence in his family. Against this k in g , Edmund now turned his 
arms, and, in the words of the Saxou Chronicle, " wasted all Cumberland, and 
gave it to Malcolm King of Scots, on this condition, that he should be his ally by 
land and sea." To this statement Wendover adds, that having, by the aid of 
I>eoline King of South Wales, plundered that province of all its wealth, he deprived 
tho two sous of Dunmail of sight. The absence of any mention of the fate of 
Dunmail himself seems to favour the presumption that he escaped; but for many 
years we have no txaoos of his adventures. At length, after a lapse of netirly 
thirty ycai-s, wo find in tho Cambrian Annals a notice of a British prince called 
J>uu^^'alleD, who performed a pilgrituago to Rome, and there died. This prince bos 
been generally hold to be identical with Dunmail, but it has been objected that he 
is termed tho Prince, not of Cumbria, but of Stmihclydo. It bos, however, 
oacapod tho notice of tho>«e objoctoi's, that after Strathclydc was merged in Cum- 
bcj-land, Uio namo of the smaller state continues to be applied in these aniials to 
tho more extended territory, and enpocially in describing this very devastation of 
Edmund, it is said to have been oommitted in Sti-athclyde, although in this case 
we know that th<t whole of Cumberland must of necessity be implied. 

King Edmund perished by tho hand of an assassin a.d. U46, and was suoooeded 
by his brother Eadred. "Ho subdued," says the Saxon Chronicle, "all North- 
umborland under his power ; and the Soots gave their oaths that bis will should 
be theira." 
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At Tadden's-cliff Arohbwhop "Wolfstan and all the Witan of Northumberland 
sworo allogianoo, but a brief spaco was sufficient to hHcw how little dependanoe 
was to bo plaood on this treacherous prelate and his followers. In the year 947 
thoy were again in roboUioa, having chosen Krio, tho son of Harold, Kin g of 
Denmark, for their king. This prince is confounded by the northern historians 
with Eric Blodax, the son of Harold Harfagcr King of Norway, whom, as we have 
seen, they represent as occupying the Northumbrian throne at the epoch of the 
battle of Brunanburch. Adam of Bremen, at; cited by Dr. Lappcuberg, informs 
u« that Eric (or, aft be calls him, lliring) was sent by his father to conquer 
Eogiand. He naturally selected Northumberland as the most favourable field for 
the oommenoement of his operations, nor did he ovcrcstimato the warmth of the 
reception which awaited him amongat a kindred people. Kndred, however, was 
not unprepared for the emergency, but marching without delay into Northumber- 
land, ho ravaged the whole province, not even sparing the churches and monasteriett, 
of which the destruction of Ripon by fire is a memorable instance. On his return 
the Danes assembled a numerous army at York, with which they followed him to 
Chosterford, and there attacking his rear, made great slaughtAir. For this outrage 
he contemplated a deep revenge ; " so wroth was he, that he would have led bin 
forces back again, and utterly deetroyed the land," but this extremity was averted 
by the Northumbrian Witon, who, abandoning the sovereign whom they had so 
recently chosen, again submitted to Gadred, and tendered him satisfaction for the 
loss he had sustained. No sooner, however, was one opponent disposed of than 
another appeared in tho same field. Erie retired in 948, and in the following year 
Anlaf renewed his pretensions, and was again received with a cordial weleomo by 
tho fickle Xorthumbrians. ''This year," (a.d. 949) says tho Saxon Chronicle, 
" Anlaf Cuaran came to Norlhumborhind." From the date of his restoration he 
occupied the throne nearly four years, giving place to Erie, who a second time 
obtained tliis precarious sovereignty. Tho revolution, though described as the act 
of the Northumbrians themselves, who are said to have expelled A n l af , was 
probably owing to the measures adopted agaiust his confederate, the veteran traitor 
Wulfstan. " In the year 'J62 King Kdred commanded Archbishop 'W'olfstan to !« 
brought into the fastness at Jedburgh, bocauso he bod boon often accused to the 
King, and in this year also the King oommandod a great slaughter to bo made at 
Thetford, to revenge the death of the Abbot Kdelm." Tho second reign of I'jic 
was aimodt as brief as the former. " In 9o4 the Northumbrians oxpoUod Eric, 
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and Eadred obtained tiio kingdom of the Northumbriana. This year also, Arch- 
bishop Wulfatan again obtained a bishoprick at Dorchester." The eleration of 
Wulfstan, thus narrated in the same paragraph vith the expulsion of Eric, again 
su^jests a oonnootioa between the two eventa, and points to the Archbishop a» an 
agent in the traosaotion ; tlnui regaining the favour wliioh he had forfcJu.^1 by one 
act of treachery by the perpetration of another. The chief promoter, however, of 
the revolution is stated by Wendover to have been the Earl Osulf, " by whose 
treachery," we arc told, " King Erie was sbin by a uoblemau called Macon, 
together with his son Henry and his brother Reginald, in a lonely region called 
Stainmoor. 

W'itJi Erie was extinguished the Danish authority in Northumberland, nor did 
any one hereafter bear the title of King of that province, although some of thu 
EorU who succeeded enjoyed an amount of power olmoet ss exton^ve. 

During the period through which we have just pos.'ied, it is not always very easy 
to discriminate between persons bearing the same name, the constant suoocssion uf 
f Jiitlireda or Godfreys, Sitrics, and Anlafs being truly perplexing. To obviate as 
much as possible thi s diiEculty, a genealogy of the Doimh Northumbrian kiug^ is 
Hppeudcd to this chapter. A mistake as to the parentage of Sttric and Raguul, 
the sons of Chxlfrey, and grandsons of Ingwar, ha^i been already explained. The 
confusion at a later period, frx>m the frequent recurrencv of the name of Aniwf, 
has been pronounoed inextricable, and doubts have been entertained, whether tteo 
or Ihrta kings of that name rvigncd in Northumberland between the death of Sitrio 
in y2ti, and the final extinction of the kingdom in 954. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to state the grounds upon which tlieir number is here oonflncd to two, Aniaf 
the son of Sitric, and Anlaf the son of Godfrey, and of the assignment of (he 
several particulars recorded of them, to one or the other. Those particulars are 
tt» follows : — 

i.V. 

927. Gutbred and Anlaf, tbo mbs of Sitric, •xpdlcd by AthcUtaa. 

»37-S. Anlaf, with Coasbuitiiu), King of S«oUaDi), lil^fcab>d by Atbebtau at Bnmanbureli. 

939-41. DiriaioQ of Engbnd between Ednuail and Ankf. 

V4I. A&l«f plnndcn Tynisghnm. 

94S. Doath of Anlaf. 

9Vt. Anlaf stonnii TarawDrth. 

1)43. ItMODoliation of Edmund and AnUf ; tbo lattar boplind, 

944. AuUr (speDed. 

949. AnUf rc«clT«d bjr tlu Nortliumbrions u Idii^. 

9A3. Anlif upclUd. 
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our historians mention the expulsion of Guthrcd, the aon of Sitric, but of 
the more ancient, Malmsburj- only notices that of Anlaf. Of his expulsion, 
however, there can be no doubt. Anlaf, who comoianded the Danish forces at 
Bruiianburg, is called, in the Saxon Chronicle, " Anlaf of Ireland ;" by Florence, 
"The Pagan King of Ireland;" titles which properly apply to Anlaf, son of 
Grodfrey, who at that time reigned over the Banes in Dublin ; but Malmsbury 
expressly describes the leader on this occasion as the son of Sitric, and in this he 
is confirmed by the more reliable authority of the Irish Annals. 

Aniaf, who extorted from Edmund so large a portion of his kingdom, was slain 
after a reign of two or three years, and could not therefore he the son of Sitric, 
who lived many years afterwards. About this time, however, we find Anlaf, son 
of Godfrey, leaving Ireland, and giving up his command at Dublin to his brother 
Blactur. There can be little doubt, then, that he was the invader of England at 
this period. The expedition must have been on an immense scale, or Edmtind 
would never have been coerced into terms so disadvantageous ; and such an expe- 
dition was consistent only with the re(tourc<>8 of the chief of the Banish leaders 
in Ireland. These arguments are here ui^cd^ because it is not sufficient to sliew 
that it was not the son of Sitric, in onler to prove tJiat it was the son of Godfrey, 
a& there were other leaders of the name of Anlaf in Ireland at this time. 

Anlaf, who succeeded his namesake in 042, and was expelled in 944, was ccr- 
taiidy the son of Sitric, for this is expressly stated by Florence of Worcester ; but 
it has been doubted whether it was himself, or another of the same name, who was 
received by the Northumbrians as their king in 949, and expelled in 952. The 
individual who reigned between these dates is called by the Saxon Chronicle Anlaf 
Cwiran, and is no doubt the same as Anlaf Cuaran, whose name occurs several 
times in the Irish Annab, and the question arises, Was Anlaf the son of Sitric 
identical witli Anlaf Cuaran ? This question is solved in the affirmative, by a 
reference to those annals under the j-ears 978 and 979, in the former of which we 
read that Anlaf Cuaran retired to lona ; in the latter, that Anlaf, the son of Sitric, 
died there. During the long period of 30 years, from his expulsion to his death, 
he was pei'petually engaged in those conflicts of which Ireland was the scene, and 
at length ended his life in the exercise of that religion in which he had been 
instructed by Edmund, being memorable as the first Christian convert amongst tho 
Danes in Ireland. 
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OENKALOOY OF THE DASiaH KINGS OF KOBXKUiUSEBLASD. 



Kognar Lodbrog, sbio 850-«a. 



I 



Hnardn-Knut King of D«nmurk 



J 



Ingw«r, inTBidGd 
Nortbamberland 
t.D. 866; died 
871. 



TTbtia, slain HuUdeii«, mccmded Ingn-ar 

in DtiTOQ- A.D. 871 ; estoUtduxl bim- 

•tuK) i.D. self on tie Tyoe, BT5; 

871. perished 881-3. 



Onthred, ndranoed ta 
the tfaroDe a.d. 883 ; 
died Aug. 21, 896- 



Oodfi«rr,«laiDbr fais bto- 
tber Nlifa a.». 887. 



Sitric, slun 
A.II. 8»t. 



Halfdme, vIiud 
A.v. 911. 



lugvar, sUin 
A.u. 9tl. 



EowilcK, Klain 
«.[>. 911. 



Anlaf, •loin 
in' iMttle 
.^.i>. 981. 



Oodfrey.Ukes' 
DuUm A.t>. 
934,die8988 



Bagnal, inriidegi Wntorford 
A.D. VIS; iavadeH Iforth- 
nmberland 923; BaaHy 
expelled by Hdmund 944. 



SiUi« Gale, lauded in Kildare 
A.i>. 915; (lew King Nial 
917; E>Dg of Noftliumber* 
laiid92«; died 926. 



Anlnf, Ruccccdcil bin fatlior Albden, 
in Dublin, i.i>. 932 ; alun slain a.». 
In Xothian 942. 934. 



Oothrad, driven tnaa 
NoTtbomberlaod *.!>■ 
937. 



AnUf CnaroQ, expelled a.d. 927; 
Icttds the Danes at tfae battle of 
finmanbarch 938; dic«iaIoBa97B. 



Nora oir Stseoji op Dckbam, kBrESHSD to ut raoB 132 un »ai 138. 

Tbo nbgioiia cstabliithiaant to which SjmeoD belonged was orit^inaUy foundod at Jarrow, in 1073, 
hy Aldwinc, its >int Prior, nnder the auspices of Woluher Biiibi>]> of Durban), by wIiom voccouor, 
William de Cnrilcpho, it was removed, ten yeani oftvrwarda, ta tlio epiiioopal city, froai whence tb*.- 
"-?i1ifr olorgy, who had hitherto miuistMeil in the catbedrul, were L-xpvll«d, and tluiir place supplied 
bj tlie monks. It a probable that Sj-monn wuii n Knidcnt in Darbiiin previous to tbi* ohange, and that 
he joined the new foundation on ita remond tliitbcr. !!■; Rpmiki, from his own reeoUeation, of the 
way In vbioh the Gstbodml service was porfomu.-(l in tlio timn of Biiibop Walchcr, who was mofdond 
in tOSO, and wc may hunat infer thnl bo had ut nil c:vcnt« attained the age of manhood in 1083. 

In one of tho copies of his Chnrcb Hintoiy, wo are told that the number of monks who enteied the 
priory at Dnrhaoi in that year woii 30 ; and as Symcon stnnds the 38th on tho Uat of nurnks, eom- 
meoeing with Aldwino, we may fairly oasume, making nllowauou for deaths and remorab during tbe 
intervening ten y«u«, that be was one of the thirty who were received into his obunh by Bisliop 
William. Tbo dnto of his birth cannot thcreforw be placed much later thsn a c 1060. 

This date is oonnitent with the fact, rdated both by himself, and by an historian of the aneceading 
oge^ Begiaald i>f Coldingbsm, that he was pnaeut at the ezominatioii of the Kmains of St. Cuthbwt 
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ID 1104, aadofloitted uoooof the miioT aonlu on Uw oooanoa. Two, indeed, ol tlwrnuora whow 
umuM an moDtioned b^ Regiiuld, appear to hsra besn of inferior tUndrng to Spaeon.' 

Tho IluUtry of U« Churtk of Jtar^m attnbatcd to SjinooR tonninatM in the year 1 096, nor doM 
It oootsin najr ■llamon to aay non ncMit vnaA than the inspocttoa of Hie romaiu of St. Cuthbcrt in 
1 104, oliGody raftnvd to. Hun taoAi, howvnr, « chroniclo, or nthcr on hiatoriwt coUeetion, whicb 
U tdito awTib«d to STmeou, from tho rubric profixed to which it would •ppoar tliat the sutlur ooo- 
tiaaed hi« labouni till tlie your 1164, at wlucii data he in nut, if h« wm iUm tho author of the Quireh * 
HiittMT, haT« tiCtin upwariU of 100 yean old. AMumiiig this lattur work to hav« been hii pndBi- 
tlon, and — *'""'"ii[ aUo tho ootROtuoa of the rabric, Beldra, in a very elaborata ait;tinkeDt, undtrtonk 
to prore, Dot only that tho Church Hittory wu not writu-n by SymeoD, but that it wna actually 
written by Prior Turgot, the niperior of the moaaalery. This aautmptioo wa« cAwtnally dicpoeod of 
by Itad. in a dusartation prefixed to Bodford'* edition of the Oarhain Hi«lory. in wfaioh ho ebcw>, 
tbut cToa anppowDg Sjmeon to htn been the autbur of the other worlt, thtm v.as no naeoo on that 
aoonaat to dispute his claitna to tho authonhip of the Cbureb Histofy ; for although tho nibrie pre- 
fixed to tho ibnaor would lead na to belioTe that it is carried down to the year 1104, tho work itaeU 
only extendi to I ISO, at which timo, lajipoting, oa the data given abore, that Symeoo wu born in 
1060, bo wotUd not bo moro than TO yi-ara of ogeu The publication of Reginald'a MiraeU* if St. 
CuMtri hiu prord the oorrectBcss of Itad'e oonolvnom bayond tho poetibility of donbt, whiUi the 
geueml accuracy of Syoieon'* lJ«t of monks baa been eatabliahcd by tbo publication of the Ziitr ViUt, 
is which (p. 44) a umDar Uat occur* I'boohroniele, or coUcctioa, on whidi Selden fonnded hia ar^- 
ment cootaioa a rariety of rory minculloneoua matter, oomprisii^ a mineulone legaad relativo to 
8. 8. Etlielred and Bthdbert, a ponphraee fa a reiy bombaetie >tyl» of tbc ancient Kortbunibriim 
chronology bom Ida to Ceolwulf, with cofiiova eztnota fintn Beda, Aaior, and Ualinabury. lu 
principal eonl«nta, howercr, ooniiit, firtt, of a briaf ehnnide nlating diieflj to Hattinmbrian en>ntN 
froni tho death of Bala, ui 73£, to the aooeaion of Etbolted King of England, in 961 ; and, ittmidif. 
vt a lomowh&t abneriated tnuwcript of Florence of Worceetar bom a.d. 849, with muncrctu inU-rpc- 
latioa*, and a oontinDation to a.d. 1 130. 

Tho flrrt of tbcae may properly be diatuigut*hed by the title, beatow«d by the rabricotor on the 
whole oompilotioa, Dt QatU Bigtm Atglonm tt Danntm: the leooiid may be rcftimd to a» tho 
" latcrpolation* to Flortmce." 

I. 0*9ta BfgtUH AayUrUM et IhMrum. Ur. Hardy, in his Pre&oo to the MimmmenUi Hitttmra, 
hai adduced etrong grotuula against aangning the antliorrbip of this Chroni«k- to 6ynicoa- It is bo- 
doubtedlj the work of a much earlier ago, founded appucnUy on contemporary annnl*. Tbe earlier 
portion, indeed, b derired in a great mewmv from the chionology appended to many of the USft. of 
Beda, tbe thrae or four lint (entcBoea of which were probably penned by tbe TenenUa hiatorim biiD- 
self, as they occur in all the beat eopiee, and relate to erenta which occurred between tbe oloae of hia 
Hillary and hia death. A gap occurs in tbo ehionology l>etwecn tbe year* 801 and ftS4, which has 
been Rupptiod by a pataphnae of Aater, utidently by the same hand which had preriowly operated on 
the Chmnicle of tha early Einga of HovdntmberlaDd. From lhi» date, a few brief paitieolara are 
nscordcd, under rarious years, down to t.n, 978. 



«Tlw fallowing its tutof tlwMnut mnola pnaent «i tbo 
ocoorin thd ronof tbohrrthm, bum ibuir flnt otst " 

TuTfot, ibo Prior (•) 
AUvin. Sul>-Priia (48) 
LcaAria(4) 
WiUng (17) 
Godwioin) 



The SBncnU dmolB the vrdor la wbidi tbctr 
it ol Jomiv. 

OitantM} 

II«wy. L^ikMOO ()S) 

vifliHi, «tu (sa) 



SyBM«i(>a) 
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The Qttti Jbffvm, tlumgh not the work of Symcon, baa cridtDUy Iteen in bia hands, ani hu fiir- 
nislMd him vrith much of Ihc matorial for his Churoh Uistory during fixe period to whioh it relateit.^ 
Indoed. it is not difficult to tnico all hi* ■uthorilit», from the time where Bcda's namitivo foils him till 
tbu latter end of tho ti-oth uuntuiy. Tbcsc an chieflf the little CkroDiolo now under oonsidcmtiun, 
and tho Ancient /fittori'a Cuthhrti, priot<nl by Twisdon, with occosionul aid from the 8azoit Chroiuclo. 
Id RCToral inataocca, wbcic the Htme infonnatioD mi^t hava boon obtainisd from tho Saxon Chronicle 
■u from tbo Otita Htfitm, we may tttll satiufy ourselves that the btt«r vmi tho Dutbori^ on whioh 
Symcon relied, from Uie peuuliarity of expreision wluch hu hoa adopted from it. 

The following batiuoua of identity of dietion will be sndBcSeot to fliow that t^c coincidence t* not 
fortuitous :— 

Ixt. DcMsribing the elinralion of E);bert Bishop of York to the urchiepboopal dignity, A.n. 73i, 
the following words ore used In tli« G*tla ; tlic Mme arc adopt«d by Simeun : " Primus pout Pnulinuni, 
ucci^iia ab opostolici eede palUo, genti Northanhymbrorum in arohipiMojmliun coufinnalun nt." 

2ad. Spcttkingof thedrath ofBoItherof Tyningham, A.D. 756, tho wonls in lliu Gntto are, "Tiam 
sanctorum patrum est ecoutus, migrando ad eum qni se refonnarit ad iinoginem filii sui." Symeou 
adopts the ume words, Bubstitnting only •' iugivnus est" for " est lecnlua." 

3rd. In reference to the retirement of Kin^ Giulbcrl to a doinicr, wi< rciul in tho Ottta, *' In olcri- 
oatu d^ omnipotontis scrvitlo." Symeon Ijus the some wonl*, IrunsjiOKing only "d^' and "omni- 
])otentis." 

-Itb. In lefoioncc to tho destruction of Linditfaine, a.d. 793, Symcon copies I'rou the Oni^i, witli 
very flight verbal alterations, first, tho dt«oriptioD of tlie ielaad and monuatcr^- -, accondly, Uic aeuoutit 
of the prodigies whioh preceded its destniclion ; and lastly, the partioulun of the catastrophe. 

5th. The account given in the Oula of the nttaok, by the Danes, on tho monastery at the mouth of 
the Uon is copied rerbstini by Symeon ; but tho latter adds the explanation, whivb was probably ua> 
ncMOUiy in the earlier writer, that " Fortiis Ecgfridi," was a term flpplif<d to Janow. 

If it bo objected, tliat it is posdblo that tlu^ author of the Gtsla may linvo copied from Symeon, and 
not Symeon from him, the answer is supplied by Symcon himself, who tt'lls us that he borrows his 
deeoription of Lindisfame from a previous writer. If, indeed, the Getta bad been written by a subse- 
i]ueut author, with tho work of Symcun open before him. it is impossible to doubt that he would have 
availed himself of the historical matter which the l.ittcr ha* cullod from tho Hutcria Cut/ilerti. 

The same ooosidemtion is conclusive at;am«t the tnippontion, tlinl Symcon was himself the author 
of tho Gfita. If this hod been so, we cannot doubt that he would have given here, o« well as in his 
Chnnjb History, a prominent place to Iba natrative of tho elovuiion of King (iuthrcd, who was raised 
from slavery to a tlirone by the interposition of St. Cnthbert. 

Interpolated with oar copy of the Qttta, are certain legends relating to tlio early Bishop* of Hexham, 
whioh must have been introdnood after tho publication of Symeou's Sittory of iht Churth o/DurMtm. 
Tlie latter ennmetates amongst the relics which were removed from other plaeee to Durham, the bonc«, 
or a portion of them, of Aoca ud Alcmund, Bisbopa of Hcxhnm ; whereas the burden and object of 
these legends is to prove, by roiraoulons eridenoe, that nota bone of mtherof these saints b&d, or 
could have, boon remo^'cd from Hcsliam ; but ihut the whole wme deposited in the diurdi of the re- 
cently restored monastery, built on the site of tho ancient episcopal fabric. As the priory of Utxhiun 
was not founded till i.D. ItU, these interpolations must have been inserted subsequently to tliat dale, 
by which tima, no doubt, Sj-meon's History wns well known and widely drculalcd in the North. 

•• The GrtU lUfum torn* sUa M li*vr> bem in the hands of ifpiur of UuDtJogdon, ami Roff" of WniJovcr, but Ihrir 
nmy mutf hat^ bom AtUer Uian Lbe exiatiiw text, a* msny psttiimlsn ur ginn, nprrikllj tiy ikt Ult«r, wttich ant nut 
to b« in«t «Jtb IB our njjtf . Il wts ivobslil]: n nerfact eopy of Uii* work which Is v'AfA \>y .^rlsm of Branca, under llie 
litlo of CmM Aifltrum. His nftmice to uut work applies to Ibo porlloa of thr uiolb Maiturr b whiili dko 
unlbrtunsto hiatiu mcmiooed tibvn oocuts. Sdc abovn, uador cIid fcsr SSS. 
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n. 7^ IitterpoUtimt of FlortM* vf WoTMnUr. — As tho GtMta Btgum Anglcrmi wm oilw of Uu- 
priQcipAl UMtTCM from which SymeoD dnir tlw matoriala for his HUlory of Durham, hi) t]uit Hutor}-, 
ID tuni, afliiKled tlic Miin« asdstaooe to the intcrpolnior of Florciicc Lu tho earlier portion of hi* 
Inboura. Numeroiu iaaccureeam, hawcrer, will be fouod ia tho Utter from which Symeoa's real 
vorfc is altogether fres. Ineonsietenoio* betveon the two namtiTce to&j alio ba deteotedr of* natuio 
which randan it inpoasible to oonaider both ^ work of tho same anther. For an aganuMtwn of 
thaw disorqwucics and eSTora, tb« reader ia refiened to the next chapter, wbei«, under the yvu 1070, 
•enral instanoM ore dted in the text and accoapaDying note. 

The ooDitant robrenoe to original authohtioa, and ooraparisoo of thdr rlctail*, which has beeo 
neeaasaij for this compilatiiNt, have conTinood tho editor that no portioa of what is gCDcrallf oiiUed 
the Chroaiolo of Spnoon can have boon tho work of that author. The ceriier portiom, indeed, to which 
the title 0Mfa lUfmm has boon hen confined, may, in ooqjunotiooi with the ancient IlitUria CtUMttrii, 
u often ieA!R«d to, bo fairly entitled the QJUetsuM of Symeoo, io the eetuo in which that title in 
applied to a pottiou of the laboura of Lelwid ; but with the Intupolated text of Floreaee he has no 
eonMotion, except in so far as the additiumi ore derired from his Church History. 

If tliia condnMon be a erareot one, wc uiv not only reUered from the difficulty of the hyputhcais that 
Synuon lived and wrote lo late as the year 1 IM. but we eease to bare any ground for believing that 
heaornved m late as 1130; or, indeed, any long time after he awated in tho traiulation of 6(. 
Cnthbert'a remains, s.n. 1104. If he really lived tUl 1130, and brought down a Sooalar History b> thai 
date, how are we to account for his leaving to other bands tho oontinootion of bis moro olaborato 
Bodenaatical History from a.d. 1096 : ■ 

Tlie other works ascribed to Symeon are a short History of the Archbishops of York, in tlie form of 
alotti^ to Hngh, Dean of that choich, andaffistory of Uchtrcd nnd the sueoeoding Boris of Korth- 
umborlond, to whiah fraqueot roferenoo will bo made in tho next chaptur. 

Of tbcee, the former is of little value, but it is suthentieated by the Dame of tho author, not merely 
in the rubric, bat at the eommeneemont of the work itself. The Utter eontouis auoty details not 
dsewhero to be found, except in the pasca of tha iatopolator of FlorvDOO, to which they have been 
transfemid. 

A new edition of Symeon of DiuliaiB woald reflect credit on any of our nnmerous poblklung 
•ooietiaa. If snch a work should ovor bs attoo^itad, tho editor would Tan tur e to suggest the following 
arrongcoicnt- 

I. History of the Chnreh of Durham. 

n. Opem Minora, containing tho Hiatoriee of tho AnUiHbopa of York and the Earls of Northum- 
berland. 

ill. Collcetaaea, containing tho ffirtM-im OuMtrti and the OMta JUyum Anghnui. 

IV. Appendix, containing — 1st. Thclntcrpolatioiiaeffloitmee,witli the Coatinnotion, omitting the 
npelition of Flormco'a own text, of whieh wo alnody poawM an axoelloDl edition. 'Jodly. Tho I^ 
gfioi of Etholrod and Ethdbert, whieh, although of little ralne, have been aasocJated with the Gttia 
Jt^mm ttom an early period. 

The extracts from Beda, with the bemhastio puruphruea of tbo Northumbrian Chronology and 
of Asaer, aboald be altegellier omitted. 

■ lhhaa)[b tho iwdrdi at hb bvoiuile obnTch m» (ilent ■* lo the fttr of Sjmooa'i ihath, we kam ftom au ncioit 
MtMMTj, piibluhed hj the Sutaa Sockty io tlw Appendix tn tits litir VU*, Uul hi* obit ww ■nousllj cctcbnb:^ on 
(fct llUiorOttober. 
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THE OFFICIAL EARUX)M. 

I» oomparing the local nomenclature of Northumberland, north of the Tyne, 
vith that of Yorkshire and other counties, which were occupied by the Danes, 
vrc caimot fait to bo struck with the rolatiTc paucity of names of Scandinavian 
origin in the former district Kor is this inconsistent with the history of the 
Danish oonquestf) and -SAttlemonte in the Xorth, a& detailed in the last chapter ; 
for whilst Yorkshire was parcelled out amongst the invaders, and adopted as their 
home, modem Northumberlruid was left in a great measure in the hands of its 
Anglo-Saxon inhabitants, who were even permitted to ti%'0 under nilera of their 
own race, in subordination to the Danish kings. 

Of these chieftains, who held their potty court at Ikmbui^h, under the title of 
Kings, Dukes, or Earls, wo have nearly a complete list, which it may be conve- 
nient to recapitulate here, as judging from the recurrence of the game family 
names, they appear to have boon the progenitors of the Earls of Northumberland, 
whocse history must now engage our attention. 

t.O. i.D- 

f)67 . . 872 Egbert reigned ovn the Nortbtimbriant, north of the Tfoe, " sub dominie DMcnm." 

87$ . . fi7B Ricaig died during HiJfdcnc'* occupation of Nortituinborliind. 

876 . , — Egbert U. was stiU on tli« tbrono on tlio ncccmion of Outhred in 8S3. 

— . . 913 Eodolf, Dului of Bnmburgh. Hit death it roeonUd bjr Ethdwaid. 

SIS . . — Aldred, ton of Eadtilf, tuhmita to Edward in 924, to Atlwlstoi in 036 ; de&stcd, vith 
hi« brother tMtr*d, bjr B^ipial, at tlie battle of lyiemoor or Corbridge. 

— . . 9M Onilf bWraycd KinR Eyrio. 

Osulf sooms to have been already in possession of the Earldom of Bamburgh 
at the time of his ti-eachery, as be is then designated £arl Osulf by the only 
writer who makes any reference to his comiection witli the deposition of Eyrio. 
Ho was rewarded by Eadred with the Earldom of Yorkshire, his government 
being thus extended over all that remained of the ancient kingdom of Northtmi- 
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borland. ITenoeforth the northern earldom, of which Bomburgh was the capital, 
and to which tho name of Northumborland woh afterwards limited, appears to have 
descended in his family, as he himself probably eujoyed it, by tnheritanoe ; whilst 
the government of Yorkshire was bestowed at pleasure by the 8axon and Danish 
monarcbs of England. lie wus himself deiirivod of tho latter before his doath, 
by Edgar, tho nephew and suooessor of Eadrcd, but conttnued to retain North- 
umborland. 

Osulf was saooeeded in Yorkshire by Oalac, who in turn was bani-shed in 976. 
His rerene of fortune ia deplored in a wild poem preserved in tho Saxon Chronicle 
under that year. 

In the same year Eadulf waa seated at Itaraburgh as the suooessor of Osulf in 
the northern earldom. Up to this period Lothian, with the exception of Edin- 
burgh, which bad boco cedod by Eadrod to Maloolm King of Sootland, twenty 
years previously, continued to foi-m a portion of Northumberland. In tho year 
975, however, as wo loam from AYcndover, 

" Bishop Aifscy iind Eitrl Esdulf onniluctH Ki-nncth King of SocUsnd to King Edgar, 
wbo tiiu<l« liiin many prvM'nLs of liU myid Ixttitity. H« giive him, moreover, Uiv whole 
(Ustrict. vailed lAudiim in Uw naUve toague. op thia condition, tiuit every year on certain 
f^tivsls, wluMi the king and h» miooeHsunt wore the crown, he should oome to oouit and 
oekVniU; Uiu ff-ttivid with the other ooblea Tlie king gave him hetiideA, nuuiy inonuaiu on 
the ronil, tluil he aii<l bin aoooeeaora might find entertainment in going and returning ; and 
the»e houHen continued to belong to the king!i of Sootland until the time of Henry 11." 

Towards tho close of bis career, Eadulf became foeblo and inoctivo, content to 
provide for his own safety within the walls of his stronghold at Bamburgh. Ilcre 
he was blockaded by a hostile army, and his territory to the south left open to 
invaders (kom any quarter. Of these circumstances the Scots wcro ready to avail 
themselves, and a large force, assembled under tlie command of Malcolm, the mn 
of Kenneth McAlpiu, laid siege to Durham. The date assigned by Symcon to 
this invasion, in the only existing MS.* (a.d. 969), is obviously cormpt, coupled 
us it is with the reign of Ethelred and the episcopacy of Alduno, and equally 
inconsistent with tho era of Maloolm aad Eadulf. Tho ooncturonce of thc«c 

* The porticalan here oit«d on) found in a little tnct wbioh owan omoagBt the works af Sjmooii of 
Dnihani^ entitled, " Do otMewioDo Dnoeliai, nt dc probitato Uchtnxti Coniitis, ut dc Comttibaa qni a 
nweaemat-" Fram h«iM tho oamtiTo hat been trnniifemd to thv cbroniolo erroDMutl^ oMipwd ta 
SfBuen, wbioh it bued ou Fknvnco of WoroMter'i history. 
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naineK not only points out the error, but enables lu to rectify it mih a tolerable 
approximation to accuracy, placing tho occurrence about a quarter of a century 
later. The Saxon Cbroniclo fixes the prcclBe yctfir, not indeed uotictng the si^e 
of Durham, but assigning the blockade of Bamburgh, out of vhich the other 
arose, to the year 993. In that year Eadulf was an old man, and his son 
Uchtrcd in his prime ; Aldtme had presided over the migratory church of St. 
Cuthhert about two years ; and Etholrcd had been King of England fourteen. 
Malcolm did liot indeed attain the crown of Scotland till ten years later ; but his 
father Kenneth was then on the tlirone, and he was hinwolf King of Cumberland, 
and as (he immediate heir to his father, the natural leader of the Scottish forces. 
Bcverting to the Saxon Chronicle, we find that the assault on Bamburgh pro- 
ceeded not from the Scots, hut &om the Danes, that ultimately " the castle was 
taken by storm, and much booty with it." Whether Eadulf perished in its fall 
we are not informed ; but he was still alive, and his fortret^s untaken, at the 
time when Symcon describes the march of the Scottish army to Durham. Under 
these circumstances, Uchtred, taking npon himself tho duty which his father was 
unable to perform, assembled the strength, not only of Northumberland, but of 
Yorkshire, and attacking the Soots, defeated them with immense slaughter, their 
leader escaping with a small band of fugitives. For this service Uctred was re- 
warded by Etholrod, not only with bis father's earldom of Northumberland, but 
with Yorkshire also. At a later period, when he had advanced more and more in 
military renon'n, the same king gave him his daughter Elfgiva in marriage ; but 
this must have been some years afterwards, for Kthclred himself at the time of 
the defeat of tho Scottish army at Durham, was but twenty-five years old, hav- 
ing succeeded to the throne at the early age of eleven. This was Uohtred's third 
marriage. Dis first wife was Ecgfiida, tho daughter of Bishop Aldunc, with 
whom he received six manors belonging to the church, which the Bishop thought 
himself justified in bestowing as a dowr^- on his child. Ilis second wife was the 
daughter of a wealthy citizen, Styr, the son of Ulf, who only consented to the 
marriage on condition that the suitor should first rid him of his most hated 
enemy, called Turcbrand. This stipulation was fiilfilled, and tho damsel, by 
name Sigcu, was bestowed on him. He had prenously repudiated the Bishop's 
daughter, returning to her father tlie dowry he had received with her. She was 
married a sooond time to a Yorkshire Thane, Kilvcrt, the son of Liulf, by whom 
aho had an only daughter, Sigrida, when she was again divorced, and afterwards, 
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by her father's comnumd, took tho veil, finding in a cloister the repose vhich she 
had twice in vain sought in wedlock. On the close of her chequered life, her 
i-cmaiDs were laid in the c<>motvry at DnHmni. 

During the usurpation of Sweyn, a.d. 1013, when Ethelrod himBelf abandoned 
hin kingdom and fled to Normandy, " Uchtred the Earl and all the Northumbriiuu" 
wore compelled to submit to the conqueror ; but on his death, six months after- 
wards, none were more ready to welcome the return of their native sovereign. 

But a short interval of roposo was, however, allowed either to the King or his 
people, 88 the success of Swejm was vigorously followed up by his son Caut, the 
result of whose in\'H8ion, bo fiir an regards Northumberland, is thus stated in the 
Saxon Chronicle, under the year 1016 : — 

" Tbiea rode Uil* EUtoling Edmund into NortJiamberlaod to UcbtT«il Uw Eftrl, iind uvery 
iiuui tliooglil Uicy woulrl nmunible foras af^nst King Cnut Tlivy niiuched into Staffinil- 
nliire luiil into Sliro<|»l]ire. luiil to Che«ter ; uid they pbtndefed on th«ir (mrt und Cnut on 
liix \tnrt. He went tlirough Buckiiighiuiuihire into Ue<U'l)rtl«bin^ Htid ho into NorLliiunpton- 
mliirv, uid Uirough tbe feUK to Stamford ; and tlieo into liiicoUuliirv, nnd tb<;nce into 
N<>ttJDgliaiiiHliin;, And ao to NoriJiumberland townrdit York. ^V'hen Uditrvtl bcnrd 
tJiis btt lufl »H' jilunileriRg, and liaat^^ned northwardit, and submitted fVoni ovod, and idl Uiv 
Nuftliuiiibri«tut with bim ; and be delivered liostngeH ; but iibtwithnrtAndiog tliis, tliey hIi-w 
liiin. tlirough tbe counsel of Eadric tlie {^Idenuon, and Thurc)iel the aon of Nafena, witJi bim 

Symeon KiiyK he was slain by Ttirebrand the Hold, probably a son of that Ture- 
bruiid who was slain by Uchtred, at the instonoe of his father-in-law Styr. He 
further tells us that the Uarl refused to submit to Cnut whilmt Kthulred lived, 
declaring that he should be the basest of men, if ho deeortod his benefactor, his 
king, and his father-in-law ; but that after his death he tendered his Hubmission, 
;iud received a safe conduct to como to tho Danish King to arrange an accommo- 
dation. Presenting himself on the appointed day, he was treacherously slain by 
Turobrand in the royal presence, with forty of his chief of&ccrs, at u place called 
Wihael. Ue left issue by each of his throe marriages. By Ecgfrida be hod a 
sou Aldrod. By Sigen he had two sons, tiidulf and Ooi*[«itric, the former of whom 
married Sigfrida, tho daughter of tho repudiated Ecgfi'ida by her second husband 
Kilvert. By Klfgiva he had a daughter Aldgitha, who was married to Maldred, 
sou of Crinau the Thune. These particulars are all derived from Symeon, and 
will be found, with many other genealogical details from the same sotmw, exhibited 
with great perspicuity in a tabular pedigree compiled by Mr. Hodgson, and 
inserted in his Uistory, Fart 11^ voL iii., page 12. 
PABT 1. ^ « 
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All our historians concur in assigning the dcatU of ITchtred to the ^eor 1016. 
Cnut appointed as hia successor Trie, a countrymun of his own, but his aothority 
oertaiDly did not extend to tlie northern earldom, which was enjoyed by Eadulf 
Cadel, the brother of Uchtiod. 

The late Eurl, amongst lus other exploits, seems to have wrested Lothian, which 
had boon given up iu his father's time, out of the hands of the Soots, and Eodulf 
Cudel is represRnted as indolent and oowanlly, becaHse he suilered them to regain 
])os!<e6sioD of it ; but it must be borne in nuud that ho did not, like his brother, 
wiotd the rcflouroes of both earldoms, nor could he hope for asaiatancc from the 
Anglo-Danish monarch, against whom, on the contrary, he maintained himself 
with difficulty in his northern citadel. Neither did he yield Lothian without an 
uttenipt to maintain it by arms, but after one of the most disastrous defeats that 
is recorded in history. Symoon, in his Chui'cb History, gives an accoimt of this 
battle, fought at Carham on the Tweed, a.i>. lOlS. A hvy bad been made of the 
whole population between the Toes and the Tweed, capable of bearing arms. Of 
these by far the greater part perished in the conflict with the Scots, including 
especially the older men, whose services on ordinary occaKions would have boon 
dispensed with. So ovor^vhclming was the calamity, that the venerable Bishop 
Aldune died of grief, and Kadutf seems to have had no alternative but to agree 
to any terms which were offered to him. If blame is justly to be attributed to 
him, it must be for his conduct during the engagement, or previously, of which we 
know nothing. The author of the additions to Florence, erroneously ascribed to 
Symeon, whilst he adopts the date of the battle mentioned in the Church Ilistory, 
represents Uchtred, and not Eadulf, as the leader of the English, although he must 
have read in the author whom he interpolates, that Uchtrod had been two years 
in his grave. From this period the Tweed became the rcooguizod limit between 
the eastern marches of England and Scotland. On the western side the little 
state of Cumberland, extending from the Clyde to the Dudden, was still inter- 
posed between the two larger kingdoms, by which is was destined nltimately to 
be absorbed in unequal portions. 

During tho reign of Kthelred, and whilst Ucbtred held the two earldoms of 

Northumberland, we havo one brief notice respecting it ; and that, like most of 

- those which have preceded it, is written in letters of blood. Tn the year 1000, 

we are told, '* the King went into Cumberland, and ravaged it well nigh all." 

To this Himtingdon adds, " There was the chief resort of the Danes, whom be 
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vanquished \a a groat battle." It was not, then, as has boon siipposod, a wanton 
QggrosftioQ on the inoffensive Cumbrioiia, but a meaHure of self-defence against the 
most implacable enemies who ever iufested the shores of England. If Etholrc-d 
hud shown on other occasions tho same energy and promptitude that he displayed 
on this, it ii possible that the disastroua conclusion of his life and reigo might 
have been averted. Fordun, it must be stated, gives a different version, bat ho is 
unsupported by any other authority, lie telU us tliat the Cumbrians excited the 
ammoaity of Etholred by refusing to contribute to tho fond oolleetcd for tho inglo- 
rious object of purchasing tho forbearance of the Danes. We know that about this 
period such an unworthy expedient was resorted to, and on this tact Fordun has 
founded his eupenitructure, so flattering to the indigenous iuhabitanta of the province. 

Eadulf Cudel did not long hold the earldom ; but was succeeded on his death 
by his nephew Aldred, the son of Uchtred by Ecgfrida the daughter of Bishop 
AlduQo. This now lilarl avougod hia father's death by the slaughter of Turo- 
bnmd the Hold, falling himself, a short time afterwards, by the hand of Carl, the 
son of his nctim ; nor did tho series of homicides terminate even here, but was 
swelled, at a later period, by the massacre of the sons of Carl by Wattheof, tho 
grandson of Aldred, who, though but a child at tlie time of the murder, cherished 
tho bloody spirit of revenge til) he arrived at manhood, and attained the earldom. 
TJchtred, as we have seen, had himself no feud with the elder Turebrand, but slew 
him to propitiate his &tlier-in-law, Btyr the son of Ulf. His own life, by a retri- 
bution of which he at least hod no reason to complain, fell a sacrifice to Ture- 
brand the Hold, who, again, was slain by Aldred. The death of tho lattor by the 
sword of Carl is tho fourth act in this dismal tragedy, to which the wholesale 
butchery of the sons of Carl formed a fitting sequel. 

The death of Aldrod was accomplished by tho most refined treachery on the 
port of Carl. For some time neither party disguised his enmity, but each openly 
sought the life of tJie otlior ; then a reconciliation, brought about by the interposi- 
tion of friends, was succeeded by a close apparent intimacy. To cement the 
amicable relations thus oeteosibly formed, the two parties agreed to make a joint 
pilgrimage to Ilome, but the execution of their project was dehtycd by unfavour- 
able weather. In the meantime. Earl Aldred was snmptuonsly entertained by 
Carl at his own mansion, and being dect^ed thence into a wood called Iliaewoodf 
was there barbarously murdered. Tho place of his death was marked long after- 
wards by a stone cross erected on the spot. 



IM ni9T0BT OF KORTmrUBEBLUn). 

Ua WM sooceodod by hid hnlf-brothor EodulC who is remombcrod chiolly for the 
Btrodtiw vhioh he ooinmittcd in liU incundons on the territory of the Britons. 
f If held \m iMirldoni thrcv yours, during which he HGems to hare maintained, like 
ki« two iminwliiito predc-owwom, a precarious independence, unrecognized, but un- 
truj|fl«t4Ml by thn An(;lo-])iiniMh kings. At length, in 1041, be made offers of 
MilimiMiioii Ui lliurdionut, wlmh wcto faToiimbly rooeivod, und a meeting ap- 
fNiiiiLod. " Iti thiH yciir," tuiys ttic Suxon Chronicle, " Ilai'thaonut betrayed 
F^uliilf the Vnr] whiUtt under liis protection, and ho bocomo then a btilier of his 
wml." fiyniiHin attribut4ii his intmler to Siward, who already held the southern 
«iirldoin, and oovolod the pownxwiou of the northern province. Yric, who had 
li«»ii miuli- Knrl uti tho dwitb of Uchtred, mm ufWrwards banished by his patron 
t-'niil, with whnni Mnlmnhury »«ys ho wished to place himself on a footing of 
m|iuility. Wendover gives tho date of Iuh expulsion a.d. 1021. Whether Siward 
WM htM imnuHliiito Huooassor m uncertain, the first uotiee of this Earl in any 
Hulhunlid history Iwing in connection with the death of Eadulf ; after which his 
nuiim fri<(|iiuntly ncours. Ho had an adverse claim to the northern earldom in 
ti((bl. fif liiit wife KItleda, the daughter of Aldrod, the elder brother and prede- 
titwMtr of liudulf. Tliis lady, moreover, claimed as her own the manorB which her 
fiiollmr Higlridii inherited, and whiclt wore given, us before stated, by Jtishop 
Aldiiiio to his daughter Kcgfrida, the mother of SigMda, and grandmother of 
KItUtta, and Ihos*.* woro appropriated by her husband to her separate use. 

TKii following table will illustrate tho su(X-e«slou of the ICarls of Bambui^h or 
Wortliuinberhiud, and of Yorkshire, from Oslac to Biward. 

SM Odif io NortliuinkorlaiKl. — The ttmc in YwkRhiiv. 

OM — OilM IB the pUc« of Oaolf. 

976 Badolf in KorUrambcrland. — OsUo expdlcd; hii ntooeMor unknoviL. 

003 Ilrihlml in Kortbombariaiid. — ^Tbe Bame in TiorlahiTo. 

1010 KudaU Cudol. .in Nortbumbflriuid^ — Yrio in Torluhira. 

lotfl Aldnxl in Northumborlnnd — Yrio iap«Uedi suooeMor uncertain. 

I03B Kiululf in Northnmberlond. — Siwaid in Toritritira. 

1 04 1 fliwojil ...... in N<irtbumb«a4ud.— Til* niu in TeriuUi*. 



The njimo of Siward, immortalir.ed by Shokcspoor in the tragedy of Macbeth, 
wo* from an early period inverted with a poculitu- interest from the marveUous 
IrudilioiLH wluuh were associated with it Iluntingdou describes him as " a giant 
in Htaturo, whoso vigour of mind was et^ual to his bodily strength ;" and Brompton 
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has a story of his descent from a Danish princess, vhose paramour wasab^ar. His 
father, the son of this lady, although in other rospocU shaped in human form, 
wus itdomod, in token of his origin, with a pair of shaggy bear's cars. We do not 
leuru, however, that this characteristic doicuiidod to Siwanl, who was no monster, 
but a noble specimen of humanity.^ His cclebratoil expedition into Scotland is 
thuH Qarmteil in the Saxon Chronicle, imder the year 1 064. 

"Tliis year went Siwarcl tlit> Earl vfith a. great nxmy into S«>t1iMiii liolli witli a ahipforce 
and witli a lund-foroe, and fouglit agaiimt ttiv Scute, mid piit to tligtit King Hncbetli, and 
hIuw all thv clitvf ineu in tUu loiul. and curii'd thunoc niucfa booty, BUch aa no man before 
luul ubtoiuL-d. But his scii OubiBm, nnil liU kuUt'« hoii Slwnrd, and some of Iuh liiw-curb, 
uiul idso uf tlie king'i, were tliuru slain on tt>c day of th« Suveii Slcv|)i-n,'* 

Huntingdon speaks of two expeditions ; the first, which was unsuccessful, being 

* Tlie folluwint; portiouUn, foimdod abo on tlw nutboritf of Brompton, nn ginn in Uia wonU of 
Ihigdol^ wlioM quabt sljl« ii liiMtvr tmUd to the runuotia iiioi<I«DtB bo dclail«. than Iho language of 
a modem tranalation. " This stout Sari Bsme had iasoe a ion aaiBod Siwaid, who, afler iiuiuing bti 
paternal Laheritonce in Denmark, took shipping, and, with Rftjr of hi* retiiitie, aniveil in the ialanil 
called Orchailet, «li«nt nttvtiBg «-ith ■ li«rc« dngOD, ho con<|ut'red him io MDgle oombnt, luul forcod 
hiin to flea tho land. Ilaniig to done, lia put to Ma again, and loaded in NorthambcrUad to Mck 
aaothar drofon ; vhcro volking in a vood, he m«t with a ravereDd old maa. who told him that ho 
fon^t Uiat dragon wfaioh be oould not find ; but, itaid ho, got jou to your ahip sgnin. aod «ail 
•Mithvatdk to the mouth of tlie rirer Thames, which will bring yoQ to tho malthy dty of London. 
And m paning with him, garu him a standard cnllwl Itavclondcy*, vhicb «ignifi«(b, Tlit Rattn ^ 
£artUf Ttrror. Who thereupon, coming tafoly to Loudon, wna nobly rvccivul l>y_King Kdnord tho 
ConfiDSSor, with prcnoUo of ng naall lionour, if he would itaj- with him. Wherounto Siirord 
eottientin^, nftvr tbnnln given to the king, departed the court) but meating with Totti, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, u|ion a cprtiiin bridge, was bj him most unwortbilj afiimtod, by nULng with dirt; yet 
Siward, though he took that luage Toy disdain flilly, did not then lift up his band against him ; hut 
upon his return (meeting bim in Uio aame place], ho cut of Tosti's head, and carriod it to tho king, 
who hGuring the truth of that paatogc, gave unto Siwan) the Earldom of Huntingdon, which I'osti 
hadpoMCssed. 

" Xot long after this, tho kingdon bang loiuh inAsted by the Danei. the great men of the land, 
ixinnUtiog with the Iditg, did advise that ths Uttla DevQ shenld b« first oiposed to the gTc«t DctII, 
nuoning that tlus Earl Hiward should bo phiccd upon that pan of England, which was most like to be 
innded by tho Danes- Whtmipon the king oommitted to his chaigo tbo oountiea of Wsatmorload, 
Cumbcrtnnd, and Kortfaamlicdiind ; under which title of Northumberland ba had the adouaiitntioa of 
that carUoia frtm Humbcr to Twood." 

Tbo nboTc is interesting, as pcrpetaating an early popular legend, but as material Cor gennino history, 
wo can no mote nwcive tho story of the decapitation of Toeti, than the tale vf the ftlangfater of the 
dngon. Heather la there ony ground for bdisviitg that either Cumberland or WeBtmoriand were 
inotoded in Siword'a earldom. A stmilar legend is p r e wr red in the andent Lifi tf W«UhMf, printed 
by the Cazton Sodety, with some additional matter, and some ali^t rariation in the details 
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lod by Siward'8 roh, who wan Rliiin, the second by himsolf. He has also preserve 
the memorable words of the old warrior on being informed of his loiia ; *' Was his 
doatb-womid before or behind ?'' "Before." "Then lam more than eatifified; 
no other death woh fitting either for him or for me." 

The following year, " died Siward the Earl at York, and he liea at Oalmaho, 
in the minster which he himself caused to be btiilt, and hallowed in God's luune 
and St Olave's.' Hundingdon adds — 

" Percening that liiA enil wm appiXMChing, be exclaimed. ' Shame on me that I did nut 
die ID one of tlie many battlen I have fought, hnt am reserved to die with diag;rHce the 
death of a acb cow ! Put on my armour, ^rd my sword by my side, place my hebn«t on 
my bend, my shield in my left, h&nd, and my battle-axe in my right, that at least I may die in 
a Holdior's komeaB.' So saying, and being armed aouording to his wish, lus gave up the ghottt" 

Both earldoms were now hextowcd by Inward the Confessor on Tonti, the son 
of Eari Godwin, not only to the prejudice of Waltheof, the son of Siward, hut of 
the QiimerouH male dcscendanti of the ancient lords of Bamburgh. Under Tosti, 
the government was administered by Copsi, or Coxo, a Yorkshire Thane, whose 
name is perpetuated in that of the village of Coxwold, in thu North Riding, 
around which his possessions in the time of King Edward are recorded in Doomt- 
daif-hook. The same venerable document enumerates the immense possessions of 
Earl Tosti in Amoimdemeiis and Furness. These were probably the lands which 
were wrested -fVom the Britons, who were long the possessors of that portion of 
ancient Northiimbria, by his predecessor Earl Eadulf, whasc atrocities in that 
quarter have boon already noticed. Tosti and his wife Juditlt, the sister of Bald- 
win Earl of Flanders, as well as Copsi, are commemorated by Syruoon as liberal 
hencfactors of the church of Durham. The Saxon Clironicle and Florence inform 
us, that Tosti and Judith made a pilgrimage to Rome in the year lOGl. They 
were aoeuinpauiod by Aldred Archbishop of York, who received his pall fi-om 
Pope Nicholas. The Chronicle further states that the Earl and Bishop Burred 
many hardships on their return. To these particulars the author of the Intorjw- 
lations of Florence attributed to fiymeon, makes the follon-ing addition, which is 
copied by the Melrose Annals, Hovedeii, and Gaimar, but tuisanctionwl by any 
independent authority: "Kcanwhile Malcolm King of Scots furiously ravaged 

' Tbe diurdi of St OUte Uo* immedtotdj siljacCDl to tho (pouud* of the abbey of 6t. liar; at 
Yorl. 
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the earldom of his sworn brother Tosti, and riolsted the peace of St. Cuthbcrt in 
the iahmd of LindisfarDo." The goveniment of Tosti was little aoooptable to the 
Northumbriaa nobles, who were trcatod with groat rigour, and restricted in thv 
cxorciBO of tJiu liberties which they bad immemorially enjoyed, aod wliich had 
been oonflnnod to them by the lawft of Cnut For ton years they submitted to 
his oxnotioM, but at length they resolved to redress their own wrongs. 'ITie de- 
tails of thoir proceedings are given more (Ully by Florouco of Woroostor than by 
any of our other historians, wliiUt in all essential particulars he is oorroborated by 
the norratiro in the Saxon Chioniole. 

Soon »llvr tlic fiuwit of St, Midutvl the Aniliiutgul, on Morxlity the 3rd of October. 1065, 
th« Norlliiimlirinn tliAiiM. OAiiidlxMm. Di)i)i4U)ri hod of Ath€lnetJ>, and Glomoum aun of 
HduxtuU', entered York with two liimdrec) itokltera, to avenge the murder of thv nthUs 
Northumbrian Uintie, Oospatric, who wan tKncheraufily killed by onler of Quoeii Kdgitha, 
at th*; King's <»urt> on tlie fourth night of Christmad. for thu suke of hiT bnjthvr Tuoi -, 
as also the murder of the tliaoes Game! the sod of Orm, and Ulf Uta sou of Dolfiu, whom 
Earl Tosti had perfidiously c&used to be nasossinated in hia own chamber at York, tbv yrar 
b<;fon!. altliuu^i tltvrv wna peace betwiicn tliem. Tl>o insui^gvnt Uinni-s wviv also agg^'ieved 
by thv unonituun taxcK wliidi Tosti uujwttly Icviod through the whole of Northumberland. 
On th« day tbereTorv of tlMr arriva], thoy firel seised his Daniali hus-caria, Amutut and 
KaveitAwart. <ut they werv making tJieir eRca[N^, and put thuiii to death vrittiout the walla ; 
and tlie next day tliey ftlew mom than two hundred of bis atbcndantii on the uortli side of 
the Humber. They also broke o\)en hi« treasury, and carried ulTall that belonged tn hiiii. 
Aft«r that, nearly all the men of hiA earldom assembled in a body, and gohig to Northamp- 
ton, mH Unrold EnrI of W<«aex, and otliers, whom llie King, ut Toati'a n!(]UMst, tiod sL-itt to 
liiokv iKiux bctwuen tlieni. Thetv first, and afterwards at Oxfonl on tlii; froMt of St. Simon 
and SL Judv, wlti^n Earl Huruld and the reat again vu<]eavourod to reatore ptvux bvttwcrii 
tlicni and Eari Tonti. they uuanimoualy rejoct*^! thu jiroposal. and declared him outlawetl, 
oiiil all who liiul |in>iii|it«<] him to niiict his opprvMaiv); InwK And aft^? tlie feoAt of All 
Sainto. with tlie omixtauce of Earl Edwin, tliey Iwimlted Toati from England" 

The SoxoQ Chronicle says, that after the proceedings at York detailed above — 

" AU the tluuien iu Vorkahirv atid in Nottliuml«^rland sent after Morcar son of I-Iarl 
Algar, an<) chose bim for their Eart. and Le went aonth with all the abire, and with Nnt- 
tiitglkanubin: oik) Derb^idurv and Linoulniildre, to Noitluunpton. and liia brothvr Elwin 
tune to meet bim witJi the men of bis earldom, and many Britons alao caiiiv with hiui. 
Then oame Harold the Earl to meet them, and thvy laid an emod upon him to King 
Edward, and obu aent mussengura with him, and bi;gged lliat Uiey might have Morcar for 
Uieii Earl ; and the King assented 
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iMmsbury asserts that Tosti himself was in the power of the insurgent thanes ; 
but that, reH|>ectuig his nink, they suffered htm to escapo, contenting themselves 
with putting to death the adrisers and instruments of hia oppression. " Grospatric, 
the noble Northumbrian Thane," whose murder was the primary cause of the in- 
smrection, appears by the genealogical details supplied by Symeon to have been 
the son of Uohtred and brother of Gadulf the late Earl. 

Tosti retired with his couiitesx to the court of his brother-in-law, the Earl of 
Fbmders, brooding on the injuries he bad sustained, and planning schemes of 
rengeaooe against his brother llarold, whom he suspected to hare been no unwil- 
ling agent of his degradation and the advancement of Edwin, whose sister Harold 
had married. 

In the meontimo a great change was brought about by the death of King 
Edward and the elevation of Harold to the throne, but Tosti's feelings remained 
unaltered. The deutli indeed of the late lung rather tended to remove a restraint 
to which he was previously subject, and left him at full liberty to shape his own 
course. Collecting a fleet of sixty ships, he sailed for tlie Huinber, determined, 
apparently, to dispute on his own aooount his brother's accession to the throne. 
His reception, however, was anything but encouraging. No demonstration was 
made in his favour by the people whom he had lately governed ; and on the ap- 
{>earancc of Earl Edwin with a large force to oppose his landing, he was deserted 
by the greater part of his fleet. Sailing with only twelve ships to Scotland, he fell 
in with Harold King of Norway, with a fleet of three htmdred sail. Baffled in his 
own views, he did not hesitate to offer his services to the Norwegian, pledging 
himself to forward to the utmost of tm power his pretensions to the crown of 
England.' Success at firet attended their joint efforts. Entering the Humber, 
they sailed to York, where they engaged and defeated the forces brought against 
them by Edwin and Morcar ; but their triumph was of short duration, for Harold 



' QaLmar ivprawnt* Copw to li&rn tAkcri pnrt in thi* «xpwliti(in, barinj; joined Tofti with 1 7 ships. 
(Merioiu gives a somewhat iliflcrcnt account of Tosti's prooeciliiigs. He representa him to hnvo loft 
his wife with ber brotbi^r BaUwiu Earl of Fluudcrt, but to bavu proceeded luuuolf to the cjiurt ot 
WiUiam of ITormand}-, whom lie i-ucnuru^l tn atecti his preteanoiu to ihe cTOwo of Kiighuid. On 
tfae doath of King Edwaid, he adds, be soiled to England in conocrt with William, and in uiil of his 
cause, bill failed in c^ffectiDg a landing. Baffled by the vigilance of Uorold's fleet, he altMwl his course, 
Rnd mn(t<: for Norwaj, whore ho sought out Uie King, ond incited him to the invBatOB, tncsfcTring to 
' hitn the fealty which ho bod previoasly swom tu William, hut Irom which he oonsidenKi himself 
abwivcd \}y the ill-suocess of his fiist altempt to serre him. 
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himself, informed of Uioir deaoent, oamtj upon tbeni utrnvarva wiQi a laige army. 
An engagement took place at Stamford Bridge, wliieh terminated in the complctu 
defeat of the invaders, and Tosti and tlie King of Konray were both numbered 
vith the slain. 

It Is foreign to our purpose to trace the movomcnts of Harold from Stamford 
Bridge to Hustings, or to record his dofoat and death. Neither Edwin nor Mor- 
car were present at the decisive battle, which transferred the ciown of England 
to a now dynasty, and their absence has boon attributed to interested considera- 
tions. They arc also accused by Malmsbury of endeavouring to torn the death of 
Harold to their own advantago, by soliciting the citizens of London to advance 
one or other of thom to the throne, and thus preventing a gonorul union in sup- 
port of the claims of Kdgar Atheling, by supporting whom they might yet have 
retrieved the fortunes of ilugland, and sucoossftilly opposed the invader. This 
plausible story has been very generally received as aathontic, but it is, uovortho- 
less, opposed to the testimony of all our most trustworthy historians. 

Tho Saxon Chronicle, after a brief notice of the battle of Hastings and tho death 
of Harold, goes on to say, " Then Archbishop Aldred and the citizens of London 
would have Edgiu* AtbcUng for king, us was his true natural right : and Edwin 
and Morcar vowed to him that they would fight together for him." Tho language 
of Florence is equally precise, and Ordericus Vitulis has a statement to the samo 
effect, except that ho substitutes the name of Btigand Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for that of Aldred of York. Ho meulions also the absence of Kdwin and Morcar 
at Hostingij, but implies no censure on that account, Malmsbury further alleges 
that the two brothers, disappointed in their sellisb designs, retired into Northum- 
berland, under the impression that William would never follow them there. This 
statement is as unfounded as the rest. They remained, on the contrary, in Lon- 
don, with Edgar and the two Archbishops, until, disappointed in tho co-operation 
which they anticipated, and ahirmed by the approach of William with his conquer- 
ing army, they were compelled to abandon all ideas of resistance, and to tender to 
him their sulimission and allegiance. " They submitted," says our trusty guide, 
the Saxon Chronicle, " for need, when the most hann was done ; and it was very 
noKise, that tliey had not done so before." An interview took place at Berk- 
hampstead, where William received the deputation with fair words, "promising 
that he would be a loving lord to them." He was not, however, so rash as to 
continue the two Earls in their govemment«i, or to suffer them to return to the 
FJitn 1. 2 -£ 
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North, but, under tho pum of oourtosy, he detained them about his own person. 

Those groat events were crowded into a very short interval. The battle of 
Hastings wfts fought on the I4th of October, 1066, and WilUam was crowned on 
tho following Christmas-day. In tho racantimo, amongst othors who camo to him 
to tender their eerriceH, was Copsi, who had acted as the lieutenant of Earl Tosti 
during his ten yoars' goTomment of Northumberland, and who is described by 
Onlcricua as "a nobleman of singular courage and prudence." During the brief 
rule of I'iirl Morcar, Copsi had been deprived of bin authority, the I-iarl perform- 
ing in person the duties of his ofBco in Yorkshire, whilst ho gave up tho govern- 
ment of Northumberland to the representative of its hereditary chieftains, Osulf, 
the son of the late Earl Eadulf, the predecessor of Biward. 

The arrival of Copsi was singularly opportune, for the King was contemplating 
a vitiit to his continental dominions, am) had no leisure to undertake in [>en)0u an 
expedition against the yet unconquerod northern district. Accepting with avidity 
the proffered services of the late lieutenant of Northumberland, he committed to 
him the govemmont of that pronuce, trusting to his experience and local oounoc- 
tion to overcome the difficulties of reconciling a high-spirited and turbulent 
people to his sway. 

Copsi entered on his government early in Febniar)', and during Lent tho £ing 
oroesed over to Normandy. 

" Earl Copsi." sayw Onltirioua, " ooe of the mo«t dUtinguialied of the English nobles, both 
for birth and power, and still more for his (irudence and integrity, faithfully adhered to 
King William, and zculouHly espoused bis cauae. Hlh followers, howwver. were very far 
firotit pureuiiig the Miiiit; coursu, Wing ilftuniiiiii^d supporti-ni and friunds of thu uialcontcnts.. 
lliese, therefore, aaaailed him in vvoiy wiiy, with prayers, tliruattn, and prutc.'statiouti, bo 
induce him to desert the piirty of the foreigiiiT». and to second the views uf the diiufs of 
hiK own race and nation. FirKling his mind too firmly fixwl in the right courec, to Iw 
diverted from its purpose, the people of the neighbouring country rose ogtunst hiiu, *nd he 
was treacherously slain as tlie reward of his fidelity." 

To this etattimeut of Orderieus, which is taken throughout from the Chronicle 
of William of Poitiers, a oontemporary writer, tho following particulars are added 
from SjTneon : — 

" Osulf lieing driven from bis earldom by Copsi. was reduced to the utmost extremity of 
pMOry and famine, sud constrained to oonix-al himself in thv woods and mountain-i At 
l«^, having collect*.''! a baud of asaociatus us d«s]wnit« as hiuioulf, ho issued from his 
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liidiDg-pLuN! anJ (turruutulMl Cu|nu, whu wiu lArUkinK vif n b&ui|Uet at Nuwburn. Thiu 
Hurpnaed, lie Al-'I Tur retagf: to tlto diuruli, Iml wan quickly dislodged by firing Ike building. 
Buidiit^ U> Uiv [)orcli. w itoon m bu sliewvd liiiuself. bU bead was aeverud fmiu liis body by 
tlwJ bm»di* of ()»ulf, on tlio 1 2th of Mnrdi, in the fifth week of bis go^-trnuicnt. Oaulf 
hiinself periihed in Uie luituuin of the same yenr, baxnug trBoafixnl liimHolf witli the Rpeur 
of a robber, against wlioin be iwihed with incautioiut prcc!|iitaiu;y," 

Tho wU<l patriotism of Osulf wait perhaps nftcr aU as worthy of cominondation 
as tltc servile tidclity of Cop:ti toonalicusovureigu, but Urn eulogiums of tiioturiuDS 
havo boon all n^scrvcd for the latter. 

These circumstJincus hod probubly some influence in hastening the return of the 
King, who arrived most uaexpcctodly at Winchclsca, having crossed tho channel 
during the night lie kept the feast of Christmas in London, treating the 
Engliuh bishops and nobles with great courtoay. ^Viuotiget tliosc who vroitcd on 
him was Qospatric, who purchased from him for a large sum of money the earl- 
dom of If orttiumbcrlaud, to which he had well founded herediUry chiims, being 
descended in tho female line, from the great Earl Uchtred, by his third wifo 
iiUfg^va, the daughter of King Etholrod. Hio issue nf this marriage watt an only 
daughter Aldgitha, who married ilaldred son of Criman the Thane, and became 
the mother of Oonpatrio. 

On his recent visit to Kormandy, the King, " by o cffurtoous policy," as it is 
aptly termed by the Norman chronicler, took with him, "in honourable attcnd- 
andaace^'* Archbishop Stigaud, lulgur Atbcliug, the Karls Edwin and Morcar, 
Wolthoof Earl of Huntingdon, the sou of Siward, and Beveral others, " thus prevent- 
ing these groat lonht from plotting a change during his absence, and rendering tho 
pooplu powerless in tho absence of their chiol's." U was a policy, however, that 
tho nobles determined should not be repeated ; and accordingly in the following 
year, jl.d. lOCl, Edwin and Morcar broke into open rebellion. 

After their former submission, M'illiam sought to oonoiliat*! them by the pro- 
mise of the band of hid daughter in marriage to Karl Edwin ; but the alliance 
was so distasteful to the Xonnans, that ho wiu induced to retract his word. This 
afi&t>at was keenly felt, not merely by the party immediately oouceruod uud his 
fiuuity, but by the whole English nation, who were thus branded by their con- 
querors as OD inferior people, not only in political power, but in social station. 

Tliu family imjulted was tho mo«t illustrious amongst them, having enjoyed for 
scverul gcncmtions the earldom nf Mercia^ to which, in Morcar'tt case, Jiad been 
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added tho digaity and power of ttio oarldom of Northumborlund. Nor wore their 
Bocukr honours all that eiidoarod them to the people : the piety of their anoos- 
tore, and their mimificent endowment of religious houses, was remembered with 
yet wanner veneration,' 

Besides the immense personal and hereditary Influence of the two brotherB in 
England, they were allied to the royal family of Wales by the closest tics, their 
only sister Edith or Aldith,' tho widow of King Harold, having been previously 
tho wife of Gtit&th, king of that country, over which his son Clcthyn now rcigued. 

" At the Ume when tli« Konnanii bad tliU8 crushud Lhn Englixh. nnd were overwh«liniti^ 
Uiem with intolcmble oppm<uions. Bli-tliyn auiiu t<> the aid of liis iiiioleti, at the liemi uf a 
loigebodyof Webli. Acouocil n-n« now held oftheehiefe of both people, at wliich untvenuJ 
oomplaJQts were mad? or the outrages and lymnny to which Uio English were exposed 
from tbu Normans and thvtr odherentA ; tuid nie«»engera were dv8|)atcbed to uU parta of 
Britain, to rousu tbti natives agiunst their enemiea. All joined in n firm Itrjigue and bold 
OODxpimcy for the ruoovety of tJielr ancient liliertiea, and the rebclUon broke out witli great 
violence in the jirovincet beyond the flimiber. The infiiu;gi?nt« fortified ttieuisk;lvi-« In the 
woods and raaR^icM, nnd near the efltuarieei of tlie tidal rivers, and eomc afiM) in the towna. 
York was in a ittnte of the utmost excitement, which the Archbishop in vain attempted to 
allay. Many of the dtizens lived in tenta, disdaining the Hhvlter of houseM, nit tending to 
enervate them, and these were stigmatised by the Normans lut savages." 

William displayed in the emergency those wonderful rcsoui-ccs of policy which 
distinguished his career, whenever occasion called them forth. Instead of oppoaiiig 
his troops to the vaxtly suiKunor numbertt which woro arrayed against thcDDQ, he 
contented himself with ensuring his position by the erection of castles at War- 

* Edwin and Ifoicor vera tfao mos of Eori Algor, nnd gnmdaons of Leofric and Godira, the muiuS' 
cent (bondcn of tbc itatolj moaiutcry of CoTcntry. Die fatliec of LeotHc vas Leofvri&e, also Earl at 
Hcrcio, dcMcndod from Leofric, Earl of ChiwUtr in tho ruign of King Elholbold. Oniencu» denuribes 
Edwin nod Uotcbt an " yoiithi of great promise," and ndds, " they woro zciilou« tu the worship of 
God. and (hondly townrd* all good mun. Thay w«ro emineDtly handiuitiie, their ruhitioiu were 
numcrou* nad of the hlghoat rank, their vstotc* Tut, their power iDiinenBO oud their popularity unri- 
valled. The elei^ and monks oflforwJ conlinuol piayen on their behalf, which were aeoonded by tlio 
gmtitttdo and good wiihos of the poor." 

-' In tha Uittory of Croylnnil attributed to Ingulf, Lucia Conntctui of Chcator if re])refteDtGd tu UDothor 
dni^tcr of Algnr, but Ordoriout dittinctly ioforms v» tliat Kdith won on only daughter. Furtlier, we 
■n told in tbc Croyliuid IIi«tory that Lucia enoooedod to tlio inimtjutte estates of her brotfaent Edwin 
nnd UoroiiT. Ordericus. on the other hand, snyn that they were distributed by WlUiBm amongst a uniti' 
tud** of hi)> fi>ltowcni. and this tftatemeut i* corroborated by Deomtdny. 
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Trick, Nottingham, Liocoln, HantiDgdon, and Cambridge, learing the northera 
district in the iudi^utod posseeaion of tlio insurgents, until he found means, by 
insidiouH diplomacy, of breaking up tho confodcracy of his opponents. In Egelwin 
Bishop of Durham, he found a ready instrument. Thid prcUle had joined the 
conspiracy, but seeing on opjwrttmity of securing the royul pardon, ho not only 
deeort4'd his assooiates, but persunded Malcolm King of Scotland, who had agreed 
to support tho insurgents, to withhold his aid. Archill also, who itt described 
as tho most powerful of the Northumbrian nobler, sought the King's favour, 
giving up his son as a hostage for his future 6delity. The citizeofl of York were 
seized with a panic, and mado a hatity submisiiion, delivering up tho keys of tho 
city to the King, and offering him hostages. *' Edwin and Morcar themselves, 
alsoi, considering the doubtful issue of the contest, unJ not unwisely preferring 
peace to war, sought the King's grace, which, in appearance at least, was con- 
ceded to them.*' The details of this rebellion are given only by the Norman 
ohioniclcr, Onlorious Vitalis, but our own historians relate the retreat into Soot- 
land of soverol distinguished person^ who seem to have been compromised in it 
Amongst thefle were I-Mgur Atheling, Merlesweyno, Qospatric the newly appointed 
Earl, and "all tho best men of Northumbcrlaod." Edgar Atheling was accom- 
panied by his mother Agatha, and his two sisters Margaret uud Christioa. 

" Now it wiw,~ SRy« tJie Siucon Cbrontcle. "tlutt Maloolm dMtred to have Hai]garet to 
wire, but I'/lgftr iuk) all bin men refused for a long time, ami situ ])er»eir was also unwil- 
ling, deHiring to aervc Ood only ; but the King urged her brother until be uionmnitvd. aitd 
indeed lit' diJ not »liire to rcfiioe, for tituy were now in Malcolm's kingdom. The King 
tht-rtfons niarricl hvr, Utouglt against her will, and was pleased with h«r. and thanked Ood. 
will* luu] given biui «o good a wife. And, being a prudent man, he tomed faiinself to God. 
and fon-Kik all iniiwirity ; as St Paul the apostle of tlie Gentiles says. ' Full oft the unbe- 
lieviug batbiuid 'm muct^fiod and licaled through the believing wife' " 

From Ordericus, it app«airw that Malcolm was at all events betrothed to Mai^aret 
in the preceding reign, by her uncle King (Mwanl, to whom, as he is himself re* 
presented to state, he, at the same time, did homogo for Lothian. In the state- 
ment of this previous marriage, or betrothal, Malmsbury also concurs.* 

William determined to confer the earldom which Oospatrio had forfeited by his 

■ Malnubary'* tcatimoDj- in iMt >o direct aa Uiat of Ordcfkiu, bnt tlie obrioua infaroDoe from his 
•latOBCot b, that the bMpitality afforded by Malcolm to Edgar wss the consequence, and not the for»- 
nuiiMT, of this mairliwe. 
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treason on one of his o\ra coimtrymen, and selected for the office Bobert CumiD, 
or De Coininos. Orderioiis calU him Earl of Durham only, but qo doubt bis 
authority was intended to extend over the whole prorince, although he never got 
further than Durham, where he arrived on tho 28th of January, 10G9. Bo great 
was tho terror inspired by his approach, that the fii-st impula; of the people was 
to betake thetusolves to flight, leaving their houses and their property, rather than 
subject themselves to the voogoance of the tyrannical Norman. Tho esocution of 
this design was frustrated by a heavy fall of snow, and it was then rcsolvod to 
screen tJicmsolves from harm by making away with the new governor ; and this 
they mutually pledged themselves to eflfect, or to perish In the attempt. This 
ditiposition of the people was communlcuted by the Bishop to ('umin ; but the lat' 
tor treated the intelligence with contempt, and scomfiUly refused to adopt the 
Bishop's counsel to save his life by a timely retreat. He even increased the ex- 
citement by the wanton outrages which he suffered his followers to commit, in 
the course of which they put to death several peasants bclongii^ to the church 
lands. Knteiing Durliam with seven hundred men,'' he nundiicted himself with 
tho greatest insolence to the inhabitants, quartering his attendants at will ttirough- 
out tho city. At daybreak, however, on the following morning, a large body of 
Korthumbrians appeared before the gates !)y a preconcerted arrangement, and tra- 
veising the streets, slew the followers of the Eai"l wherever they found them. A 
oonsiderahle force still defended the house where the Earl himself lodged ; but 
these were speedily overpowered, and the house set on fire, ii» great was the vio- 
lence of the flames, that the church of St. Guthbert itself, which was in ihe imme- 
diate vicinity, was in danger, and its preservation was attributed to the active 
interference of the saint. Ciunin perished in the flro, and of all his followers but 
one escaped, wounded and weary, to report the tale of horror. This tragedy was 
followed by the slaughter of Robert Fitz-Bichard, tho governor of York, with 
many of his followers. 

" ConBdiiiw," says Onlcricii*, " was now restored In the Rnglifth in r^siKtiiig Umj Nonnann, 
by whom th«y wtrc «o gricvoiwly o[^re«fled. Oaths, fealty, or a regard for iLc safety of 
their bostageH, were of litUe weight with ni«n who were iofariatod by the loss uf tbdr 
patrimony, an<l the niurder of their coQntr)'UHni luid kindml. 



' TboStxoo Cbronkle MfB {)00 : Onlnicns 1000; tho nuiiibi>r in the l£xt la tokeo Traai SymeoB, 
lbs oalf nutfaority who supplies ns witli any ddaib of tli» taiiguinuy tmaMtion. 
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Gospatric, the expatriated Karl of Northumberland, if he had no part in the 
oouQBels of the insurgents, resolved at any rate to profit by their acts, which 
afforded so fair an opportunity for tho recovery of his government. Nor were 
his views confined to tho northoro province only ; but being joined by E<lgar 
Atheling, Merleswyne, Archill, and tho four sons of Carl, ho boldly marched to 
York, whore ho was rcinforeed by a large party amongst the citizens, and by the 
peasantry of the surrounding country. William ilalet, the Sheriff of Yorkshire, 
and commander of tho garrison, was forced to retire into tho castle, and to address 
to the King an earnest request for reinforooments, without which he found it 
impossible to maintain his position. The King marched to bis relief in person, 
with such promptitude as to take tho assailants altogether by suri»rise, falling 
upon them at the head of a large force, routing them with great slauglitcr, and 
efiecluully dispersing them. He remained in tho city eight days, during wliich 
he superintended tho erection of additional fortifications ; after which he returned 
in triumph to Winchester, and tliere ccOebrated the fentival of Easter. His de- 
parture encouraged the malooutcnts to reassemble and renew the assault ; but he 
bad left behind h^n a diatinguishwl soldier, William Fitzosbemo, who not only 
maintainod the city committed to him, but, surprising his opponents as thoy lay 
encamped io a neighbouring valley, defeated them, and put them to flight 

The King hud now Icism-o to organize an expedition against tho bishoprick of 
Durham to Bvenge the death of Cumin, against whoso murderers he was oxas- 
perutud in the highest degree. Before, however, the army which h© sent on this 
vindictive mission had advanced as far as Northallerton, they were enveloped in a 
dense fog, which renderc<i it impossible for them to distinguish the road, or even to 
800 one another. There were of course not wiuiting those who seized on the op- 
portunity of explaining this phenomenon as the work of the holy patron of the church 
of Durham, and enlarging on his care for his servants, and the speedy vengeanoe 
with which he never failed to visit their assailants. Tho credulous general 
to whom the conduct of the expedition had boon entrusted, terrified at this indi- 
cation of the saint's displeasure, hastily withdrew his forces, and the Bishop and 
his clergy were not aware of tho danger which threatened them till they were at 
the suae time informed of their delivcranoo. Such is the narrative furnished by 
Symeon of the discomfiture of this hostile armament It is possible, indeed, that a 
Danish invaxion which took place at this time may have been tho true cause of the 
recall of the army for the defence of York. This invasion was no mere marauding 
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foray, but was 6ttod out by Swayu King of PenmEtrk oo a scale of national mag- 
iiitudo, to assert his ovn ppetcnaions to the throne of England, as the hoir of the 
AnglO'Danish wvereigos. Having equipped a fleet of three hundred ^il, he gave 
the command to his brother the Earl Osbom, with whom sailed tho King's sons 
Harold and Knutc— (some authorities mention a third, but not by name) — and 
the Karl Thorhill, witli two other carls and two bishops. The forces wore col- 
lected, not only from the Scandinavian states, but from Poland, Frisia, Saxony, 
and the neighbouring provinces of Germany. After several unsucccesful attempts 
on various parts of the coast between 1>over and Tarmouth, the fleet entered the 
Humber, when they were immediately joined by the chieftains who bad been 
engaged in the late rcbelUon ; in addition to whom, we hear for the first time of 
the comphcity of Waltheof the son of Earl Siward, EIiioc, and Siward-Bam. 
Walthoof was one of the noblemen who was made to attend King William on the 
occasion of his first visit to Normandy after the conquest of England, on which 
occasion he in mentioned with the title of earl, being already in poseession of the 
earldom of Northampton and Huntingdon, though not of Northumberland. The 
conflicting claims to the latter earldom of Morcar, Waltheof, and Gosputric, no 
doubt prevented any very cordial union among them against the usurper, their 
common enemy. Their efibrts were always more or less isolated, when the only 
hope of success lay in a strenuous united effort. On this occasion Waltheof and 
Goepatrio at length agreed to act together; but Morcar, who, with bis brother 
Edwin, had made their own terms after their first rebellion, leaving Gotspatric and 
his associates to their £ate, still held alooi^ thus preparing the way for their own 
ruin at no distant date. 

King William was hunting in the Forest of Dean when the intelligcnoc reached 
him of the disembarkation of the Danes, of which he sent immediate notice to the 
garrison of York. Hia offioois in that city, overestimating their resources, 
BSHurcd him that they needed no assistance, but were amply provided to resist 
any attack, and could hold out for a twelve month, if necessary. Their confidence, 
indeed, appears to have been not altogether groundless, if they had acted with 
oidinary prudence ; but, emulating the exploit of William Fitz-Osberae during 
the former siege, they determined to abandon the advantages of their fortifica- 
tions, and to sally forth against the enemy, who occupied the suburbs. In so 
doing, they miscalculated the numerical strength of their opponents, who en- 
countered thom with an overwhelming force, and slew or made prisoners the 
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entire gorriMn. Tho forts were fbu8 loft wiUiout defenoo, and wore occupiod 
without further resistance by the Danes and their allies. Such are the details 
given by Ordcricus ; our English hiittorinus l\iniish some additional partioulam, 
of which those given by Florence are the most complete. lie mentions the death 
of Archbishop Aldrcd, on tho Nth of September, three days after the landing of 
tho Danes, but before their arrival at York, from panic and agitation, and \m 
burial in the church of St. Peter tho following week. 

" The Nonnanit." be a«J<i». " who garriaoncil tlift foite. set fire to the adjacent bousw. 
fearing that Ui«y might l<e uwmI by tJm Diumm as materials for filling up the trendies, btit 
th^ flaiQes g|>n.-adiiig, dL-«troyud tlu; wholu city, togi^ther with ihtr motiaKtviy and churdi of 
St Vvter. On Mnncbiy (two days aft«r the Ardibhhop'a fuD«rnl), Iwrfura the city was alto- 
gether GOMUineil, tlu> DaniAl) flwt arrived — the forta w«re «toniie<l, and more tlian thrt-r 
thoiunml N<.>niiAnK alain, th« RlitjH dniwiii^' off liulen with [tliintler. The livea of Williiun 
MiUi^t iumI of Liit wife and two diililren were opnred, but few och«ni escaped. When tJiu 
iiews wfiA brought to King William, he assembled au army, and ba;^ned into Northum- 
berland, where be spent tbe whole winter laying waste tbe country, .slaugtit«ring the inltii- 
bitjiiitA. and indicting on tliem, without int^nnisioo. every sort of evil Meanwhile hv 
sent envoys to Odbom, promising to pay turn secretly a large sum of money, besidea giving 
him free leave to plunder the whole ooant Uirougliout the winter, provided be would aban- 
don hia euteiprlze and return bomv in tlie spring. This proposal, to his utter diagraoe, be 
accepted. In couscquuncu of the ravageo of tlte Nonuuu, so suvcru a famine pravmiled 
throughout the kingdom, but cliielly in North uniberlaiid atnl tliv adjaofnt provinoeet tltat 
men were driven to feed on the carcaisei of horaea, dogs, and cnta, and even on human 
fleah." 

The interpolator of Florence enlarges on these honors. 

" It wiui drcMtlfuL" wc are told, " to behold human corpses, rotting in the houses, streets, 
and highvt'ayH, reeking with putreiaction, swarming with worms, and contaminating the air 
with deadly exhalations ; for all the people being cut off by the sword or by fautioe, there 
were non« leil to biiiy tbem. For nine years was tbe land, deprived of ita cultivatoia. a 
dreary waste. Between York and BurLam thcrv was not one inhabited town or village ; 
dens of wild beasts, and Iiaunts of robbers were alone to be eeco." 

To this Malmabury adds : — 

" Thus were tlie resources of a oooo flourishing provineo cut oflT by fire, itlaughter. and 
devastation ; and the ground for more than sixty milvs (about tbe distanoe from York to 
Durham) totally uncultivated and unproductive, rcmainn bare to tbe prvaent day." 

Oaimar saya tbe devastation extended to tho Tync. Ordericus eatimatee tho 
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mortality at one hundred thousand of both sexes, and of all ages. The soma 
author elBOwhoro deeoribos the remorso of William on his death-bod for these 
enormities, putting into his mouth the following confession, in which he first 
enumerates the provocations he bad received. 

" The Deiri and other tribes beyond the Hiitnber, cr1Il^<) in tin; forces of Sweyn King of 
Denmark, as auxiliariea i^inst mc ; tliey put to death Koburt Coinyii, and a thousand of 
my aoldient within the wnlU of Durham ; others also of iny barons and most vstoemed 
knighte they slew in various places. Hieite (irovocationH infUime*) nie to the highuit pitch 
of rusontment, nod 1 fdl on the Enghsth in Uie northern counties. Liko il ri^png lion. I 
commanded tlieir houacM luid tlieir bamn, with alt their com, ttieir im])Ienient8, and their 
furniture, to bo burnt without distinction, and tb«ir horses and their cattle to be destroyed 
wherever they were found. Thus did I wreak my vengeance on multitudes of lioth nexei!;, 
by mibjectiiig them Co the IiorrorH of a cruel faniim^ ; and by so doing, became, ahu 1 the 
barbarous murderer of thousands upon thouttands, both old and young." 

The account furnished of the disasters and distresses of the invading Danes is 
aoeroetj less appalling. 

"These were now expofle<l to great perils, ha\*ing become wan<Ieririg pirates, toesed by 
the wiuiit and waves, sufiering not less from famine than fmm stontis. Many perished by 
Hhipwreck ; tlie rest sustained life on a loathsome diet, and these not merely tlie common 
men, but princes, eark, aj>d bishops. At length provisions, musty and putrid as tlioy bad 
long been, foiled altogether. They did not venture to land in search of plunder, or cvmx to 
toucli the sliore, so great was their terror of the inhabitants. At length the small reinnaai 
of that powerful Heet sailed back to Denmark, and auTJed to Sweyn, their king, a miw 
nible account of their disostore, of the ttavagu ferodty of the aiuioiy, and of the loss of 
their commdes." 

Our author then gives an account of tho King's return from the Tees to York, 
" by a road hitherto uuattempted by an army, where the peaked summits of the 
hills, and the deep glens, are often covered with snow at a season when the 
neighbouring plains are clothed with the verdure of spring." On this route he 
plaeoa Hexham (lEagiistald), doubtless in mistake for Ilelmsley (Hamclac), which 
is on the direct lino from the lower valley of tho Toes to York, and reposes under 
the drenry summitji of the Hamhleton range, to which tho above description 
unciuestiouably refers. 

Having satiated himself with carnage and devastation, William kept his 
Christmas amidst the ruins of York, scarcely cold after the recent conflagration. 
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Hither he sent for hin crown and his pkto, that ho might obsorro the festival with 
duo state, diroctiug his attention at the same time to the restoration of the dis- 
mantled defences. 

Hero Waltheof waited on him, to sue for pardon, which was cordially granted 
to him. Ho appears, indeed, by his frank behaviour, to have won the esteem of 
his sovereign, who was predisposed to pardon his rebellion in consideration of the 
valour and prowess which he bad displayed. Further to ensure his loyalty, he 
gave him his nieco Judith in marriage, and confirmed to him the earldom of 
Huntingdon and Northampton, which he had enjoyed under Edward the Confessor. 

Gospatric also received a formal indemnity. This, however, he thought it more 
prudent to solicit by his envoys than to oak in person, fooling himself safer in his 
rocky citadel of Bamburgh, than at the court of a sovereign to whom ho had 
given such fVcquont provocation. For the present, at least, ho was confirmed in 
the earldom, in which he had once been superseded, and which he had rooovered 
and retained by the sword. 

He contrived also, in another way, to turn William's mission of vengeance to 
his own advantage. Ilepreeenting to Bishop Egelwin the disfavour in which ho 
stood with the King, wbo bad always suspected him of being privy to the death of 
Cumin, he advised him to retire with his brother to the ancient seat of the bishoprick 
at Lindi^fumo, at the northern extremity of his diocese, as a place of safety until 
the storm was passed. Then triumphing in the Bishop's simplicity, ho took ad- 
Taatage of his absence to appropriate to himself the portable riches of the church, 
taking caio at the same time to keep himself out of the way of tho royal progress. 
Of this enormity, Symoon informs us, he afterwards repented ; but the cuko of 
norilogo still clung to bim, and he fell, as we shall presently see, from his former 
state of splendour and prosperity, which he never regained. 

The journey of Egelwin and his followers occupied four days of the drear)- 
month of Becember. The first night they rested at Jarrow, the second at Bed- 
lington, the third at Tughall. On the close of the fourth day they arrived at the 
margin of the channel which sepaiateA Lindisfomo from the mainland of North- 
umberland ; and here, to their dismay they found their ftirther progress stopped 
by the sea at high flood, and the vTctched prospoot was before them of passing a 
winter's night, frail and weary as they wore, without shelter, on the bleak and 
dit«ry waste. The protection of the saint, however, whose body they revorontly 
carried along with them, did not fail them in their extremity ; for, " lo ! the 
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waters Guddonly withdravring, left them £roe access, tho wares, as they adranocd, 
following in their roar ; now quickly, as they hastened, impelled by fear ; now 
nlowly, as exhaustion compelled them to puiisc. At length, when they had 
reached the wiahcd-for shore, tho sea closed behind them, oovering the sands over 
which they had so recently passed dry-shod.'' 

On the King's departure to the south, tho fugitives returned to Durham. 
Egelwin, howovor, dotennincd to roUnqmsh his bishopriok, and to leave a country 
which afforded so little prospect of repose to his declining years. With this view, 
he took shipping for Cologne, carrying with him a largo portion of tho treasure 
of his church. His sojourn at Lindisfiime had been upwards of thi-eo months, 
and before the preparation.>t for bis voyage were completed, the season was far ad' 
vanced, and tho weather again tempestuous. Driven out of his course by a storm, 
ho was obliged to seek shelter in Scotland, where he was hospitably received by 
Malcolm, and spent the winter of 1070-71 at his court. 

Tho latter year is memorable for a renewed rebellion, which proved iatal in it« 
results to tho Earls Kdwin and IkEoroar, the former of whom lost his life, and the 
latter was consigned to a hopelcsis captivity. 

Malmsbury speaks of these two noblemen as if they had been joint rulers of 
Northumlierland, aud had retained their govonunont up to this time, whereas we 
know that the earldom was confcrrctl on Morcar alone in the last year of Edward 
the Confessor, and was taken from him in tho first year of King William. He 
fiirther ascribes their continued resistance within this northern territory until the 
period at which we have now arrived, whilst all other writers limit their rebellion 
to a few months of the year 1008. Since that time they had lived at court under 
the jealous oyo of their suspicions mastor. As little wilt the following statement 
of this brilliant but flippant author bear to be tested by the authority of our more 
sober and trustworthy historians. 

"Oft«nbad tbey been taken cnpUvc, and uft«n Iind Uii>y surrondercd tliuiiufdves, bot 
they were always dismiiwcil with impunity, from pity to tbeir yuuUtful vloganoi', or rvspect 
U> their Dohility. Sliun lit length, neitlier by Uie force iior Uie craft of tlifir vticintes. but 
by the trcuchwy of their [xirU/juu), their fate drew lean* from tlie King, who woidd long 
■go bftve liUied tlieni by tuarriagv with his own family, uid honoured tb«ia with lus friend- 
ship, if they would have accepted terms of peace." 

lastcad of this wo find them, after their original submission, goaded into rehellioik 
by the restraint to which they were subjected, having first been lulled into a false 
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confidence by the delusive promise of a royal allianco, which was mad© only to be 
broken. Foiled in their first attempt to regain their liberty, they seem to have 
abandoned all further effortu, and quietly to have resigned thomsolves to aeubmia. 
eive inactivity, until they wore again roused by apprehensions for their own 
safety, and designs against their personal liberty. 

Orderious and Florcuoe of Worcester, though they differ in some of the detail*, 
agree in ascribing this rewlt, not to the premeditated design of the two earls, but 
to the perfidy of the King. Ordericus, who sooms to derive his authority from a 
portion of the work of William of Poitiers now lost,' says that William, without 
provocation, and in violation of his pledged faith, shut up Fiirl Slorcar in the Isle 
of Ely ; that the latter, instead of defending himself, or effecting his escape by 
sea, trusting in his own innocence and the King's justice, presented himself at 
oonrt ready to vindicate his conduct, William, however, fearing that he would 
take another opportunity of avenging the outrage to which ho had been subjected, 
cast him into prison, without examination or form of trial, and thoro incarcerated 
him for life. 

When Kdwiu hoard of his brother's fate, he resolved to rolieve him, or, if that 
were impossible, to avenge him. For six months he sought aid of the Sootoh, the 
Welsh, and the Kuglish, but without adequate success. At length he was be- 
trayed to a party of Jformana by three brothers, who were amongst his personal 
attendants, and in whom he placed the utmost confidence. Attacked by a supe- 
rior force whilst ho was waiting till the fall of the tide allowed him to cross an 
oetuary which impeded his progress, ho vaUantly defended himself, with the aid 
of only twenty men at arras, until he was cut in pieces, with his devoted bond. 
Florence says that Edwin and Morcar, finding that William had determined to 

' Om eii«tittg oofm of tho Hintoo- of Willkm of Poiticn tcnsiaate with Ibe d«th of Copn, l>ul 
Onlcridu him— 'f infornu lu that he carried down hu worit to the clom of tlM nbeUioo of Uorear. 
Up to this period lbs nodeca of ITotllwni oUbin in Oni«iiciu' own work on cxoaadingljr nunulc ukI 
cinumalatitial. bdiI aa tfaojr ccaae almoat altogether frgm this ditc. wa may furljr oonclsdo titat be was 
tiid«UDd for them to tho cddur historiaii, as nra know- he wtu for tho partkiUan of Earl C^i'a fate. 
Oiddrioai^ indeed, although bora la England, spent his maturity io Normandy, wiih the exoofitioa of 
a Tisit of a f«w months' duration to this country- WUIium of I'oiticra, on the other hand, aocnmpanied 
bis BOTermgn to EnglaiK), and renudiwd ben in tlut capacity of his seeretar}*, and hod thus abundaut 
opportunity of becMoiog odjuaioted with the inivniai offisirs of the country, ctcb in its most distant 
province*. The two autlion together give us more purticnlun of Nortliern tnasoetiont dutisg the 
nign of WUtiom the Conqucnr than all oar olbtrbialoruuis united, with the exoeplMBOBly of Byaiaoa. 
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anest them, had fled from court, and for some timo maintained themselves in arms 
against him. Uoablo longer to hold their ground, Edvin resolved to seek a 
refuge in Scotland, whilst Morear, with Egolwin Bishop of Durham (who had 
quitted the court of Malcolm), Siward-Bam, and Ilcreward, a man of great bravery, 
with many others, took ship for the lale of Kly, intending to winter there. Thla 
author places the betrayal and death of Edwin previous to the capture of Morear. 
He explain^! also the rea<on that the Uitt«r neither efficiently defended himself, 
or effected bis escape by sea, William oommaudicg the access to the isle by 
means of a bridge or causeway which ho had erected, three miles in length, on the 
western side, whilst he blockaded tlie eastern with a fleet of boats. Hereward 
alone escaped, ^^-ith a few followers, through the fens. Tho Bishop was impri- 
soned at Abingdon, and died the same winter. Of the rest, some were deprived 
of their hands or eyes ; the others, amongst whom were Morear and Siward-Bam, 
were imprisoned. William on his death-bed directed their release. The mandate, 
however, came too late ; his authority was disrogarded by his successor, and 
Morear ended hia days in prison. 

Although Egetwin, the last Anglo-Saxon Bishop of Durham, was sacrificed to 
the resentment of a usurper, ho has little claim to our sympathy on the ground of 
patriotism. His motives seem to have been invariably selfish. Fond of intrigae, 
he never hesitated to ensure his own safetj- by the abandonment of his asaociatea. 
liia entire freedom from complicity in the death of C'uinin may bo doubted, 
although Symeon readily absolves him of this charge. The same historian, how- 
ever, urgent against him, as a much heavier crime, the abstraction of the treasui« 
of tho church. Of this sacrilf^, his miserable death is looked upon as the merited 
retribution. After bis decease, the see remained vacant an entire year, when it 
was filled by the appointment of a foreign ecclesiastic, Walcher, a native of I/>r- 
raim. Sjonoon lauds him as "noble by birth, and well read both iu divinity and 
secular learning ; of venerable ago, soundness of morals, and integrity of life, 
worthy of the dignity to which ho was raised." He entered upon his episcopal 
functions a.d. 1072, at the period of Mid-Leut, being escorted from York, by the 
King's command, by Earl Goapalric. 

The same year Gospatric was deprived of his earldom, on a twofold charge ; 
first, tliut he hud aided and abetted tho murderom of Cumin at Durham; and 
seoondly, that ho had taken part with the insurgents at York, at the time of the 
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Norwegian invasion. For tho second act, as we have soon, he had previously 
roooived the royal pardon, as well as Earl Waltheof, who was now appointed hut 
mooeasor. 

William had probably been all along satisfied of the perfidy of Gospatric, but 
had the policy to teinporiise with hini, knowing the support which ho would receive 
iVx>m Malcolm of Scotland, and the strength of his own impregnable fortress of 
Bambui^h, to which he could retreat in caso of need. This year, however, 
William had led on immcnsio army, attended by a powerful fleet, into Scotland, 
and enforced the submission of the King. On his rettun, he no longer delayed to 
inflict on Gospatric the punishment of his rcpeoted acts of rebellion. Malcolm 
was not in a position to bravo the revenge of tiis powerful neighbour, by espousing 
the cause of the bantHhod I'^rt, but he shewed his good feeling by offering him an 
asylum in his kingdom, where ho endowed him with large possessions in Lothian, 
which became hereditary in his family under the title of the earldom of Dunbar. 

At tho timo of William's former visit to Durham, the church vras deserted, 
during the absence of Kgclwin and his clergy at Lindislamc, whither it was no 
doubt generally known in tlie district, they hod carried with them the body of 
their patron saint. The rumours which tho King had heard on that occasion, and 
tho firm belief which be found universal in the incomiptabtUty of the sacred 
rem^iins, seem to have excited his curiosity, rather than to have awakened any 
more reverent feeling ; and be resolved, on his return from bis Scottish expedition, 
to test the truth of what ho had heard, by the endenco of his own senses. The 
body had been reHtored to its former roating-placo, the position of which was well 
known, and William would listen to no argaments or persiuisions which were 
addzQssed to him in order to divert him from his design. Tho lU&hop and clergy 
looked upon the contomplatc<i exhumation of tho remains, for the mere gratifica- 
tion of the unhallowed curiosity of the royal sceptic, as un act of during impiety, 
which they were hound to the utmost to rosbL All their cflbrts, however, were 
unavailing. 

" Tliv King duU;niiiii«<l to ntisfy lumsclf of tI)o truUt by ocular deiuonHtmtion, nttd com- 
manil«<] tho bishop* and nbbot« to luMisl him in iiw investigation, intltnatJiig at tLc sani« 
tinm his dutcnntaittion. tliat if the body wm not found in the state repr««eiitcd, tlie older 
and moR distinguiiibed mi-mlwrH of tli«' rttUblishnient aliould I<»e their brtuls. W]iil»t nil 
present were overwhelmed wiili f«ir. (uid winietUy euLruated the protection of Sts CuUiburt. 
during tins oelcbmtion of toAM by the Bialtop, on Uie feast of All SainU, the King, at tlie 
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vory moment vrhicli lie had ap|Kiint«id for thv triiU. vrax ttebsed with such a bamitig hent M 
he found to he intolerable. Rushing from tlie church and leaving the profuse banquet 
whit^ was prepared for him, he mounted hbt horae with idl LusIl-, and urging him to full 
speed, never dackeaed his pace till he had readied the Tlm'h. StttJHJied by llua aign, he 
niiknuwledgwl hja conviction that Ood's great oonl'essor, St. Cutlibert, rvsttid thviv, and that 
hix repoEc woa not rashly to be disturbed." 

Another mtrado of a somewhat similar character is described by Symeon as 
having occurred abont the same time. In this case, however, the saint's interpo- 
RitioD had refercnco to the temporal ooucems of his church. An officer of the 
crown, named Itanulpb, having been sent down in violation of the ancient immu- 
nities of St. Culhhcrt's patrimony to enforce the payment of taxes, was warned Jn 
a vision of the enormity of his contemplated offence, the saint brandishing his 
pastoral staff with an energy and determination wliich wius not to be disregarded. 
On awaking, the tax-collector found himself in a raging fever, which was only 
ftiwuaged on bis humble submission and his e^iprcssed intention of demsting &om 
the exaction of the unhallowed tribute. It need scarcely be added that the col* 
lector as well as his sovereign were over aflenvards devoted servants of tho holy 
father. Banulph presented an offering at his shrine, whilst the King confirmed 
the privileges of the church, and restored a benefice which had been abstracted 
from it. 

The events of the last three years, so far as they relate to Northumberland, 
have been given in considerable detail, chiefly from the Saxon Chronicle, Florence, 
and Symeon, including from the tatter the legends just narrated, which, although 
tho alleged mimctdoua agency may excite a suulo, ore yet of value, as evincing 
the resolution of the King to expose, what he considered the fallacious traditions 
of tho church of Durham, and to abolish her immunities ; and an rucording his 
defeat in both attempts. 

There are, however, other particulars referring to the year 1 07 (1, usually ascribed 
to Symeon, which can neither be received as authentic history without investi- 
gation, nor yet bo rejected in silence. These are to bo found amongst tho inter- 
polations of Florence so often referred to, und they ai-e here extracted at length) 
that the reader may have an opportunity of comparing them with tho preceding 
non'ative, and of forming a judgment as to their authenticity. To some extent, 
indeed, they will bo found merely a repetition of what has been already related, 
but it is difficult to scpai-ate those portions, and at the same time suthciently to 
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preserve the oontinutty of the narrative, to enublo us to arrive at a just 
eoDolasion. 

These particulam ooour also in the Chronicle of ifelroso, in Hovedon, and in 
other more reoont writers ; but this must not be taken as evidence in their favour, 
for these works are mere copies or abridgements of that ascribed to SymeoD, as 
regards the period over which the latter extends, and can no more bo urged in 
corroboration of the statements, than parallel passages irom Kapin or Ilume, or 
any other modem hiHtorian of England, who dorivos his narrative from the some 
souroo. 

"Bisbo]! Ef^ln-in," wo are told, "hnving returned from 6i^lit, now meditatrd n fiiuil 
escape, dft«n)iiniiig to rerign bis )>i»Jiiiprick, and to aeek n, pUw of refuge abvond. A itliip, 
Ihvrefotv, with tint tieoessuy suppli&t. lay retuiy in t)ie harbour of WtAminuth, waiting fur 
II fair wind Tbere also, at the aaine tiine, lay other ships under Ute ordera of Edgar 
Ath'-liii}^. M'itli luH rnotiier Agatha, and his sisters Margaret and Cliristina ; wiUi whotn also 
vtTV Siwiinl- Dam, MerleswH^'ne, AlfWin Uie son of Nomiaii, and many nthen. who, after 
tlifl Ktonuing of the castle of York, and the return of their alljeK. lite Daiieit, to their own 
country, dreadod the KIng'ii anger, and were preparing to go into exile in Sootlanil. and 
were awaiting a fitvourahJc opjK>rt unity. 

" At the tianiu lime a oouiitlesH multitude uf ScaU. under King Maloolm, mardied through 
Cumberland, and turning eofttward. ravaged all Teesdale and the neiglibouring country. 
Wiicn ttiey cainc^to ■ jJaoe called In Englinh HundraUsktitU,^ that is the ffundnd-upriitffv. 
having slain sonic of th« F'nglUli noblet, and taken an immense booty, the King divided hix 
anuy, rvbuning « part, and sending home ttie remainder in diaige of tlio sjiuU. By this 
di-vicv \w desgned to deceive the wretched inbabitantfl into the belief that tlieir [lentecutuiH 
were altogether withdrawn, that eo tliey ought leave UH?ir hiding placet^ and be titkcii un- 
iiwanrit. Nor was he disappointMl in tlie nsmlt ; for tiaving laid wa»t«^ gru&t [Mirt uf Cleve- 
Iniui and ravaged Botdi-nwm, ho Huddenty returned to the territoiy of St. Cuthbert. (seizing 
all the property on which lie could lay hands, and depriving many of Uieir Uvea The 
cliurWi of St. Peter at Wejirniouth was burnt under liis own eye. He ahto biinit c>t3ier 
churches, witii Ukhh* who had Uiken refugv in them. As he was ri<Uttg along the bardu of 
the river, gaidng from an «nunenou on thv crucltim perpelrat«d on tix uoliappy EngUidi, 
aiid feasting his mind aud eycH witli the fcpeetaclv, he waa told that Edgar AtheUng and bm 
aliips lay in tlte luirlKnir, aud tliat witli him were his aistent. of royal lineage and great per- 
siinnl attmiTtiuiiM, with many other fiigilivc-n of mnk. Wbeii thvy oame to him to se«.-k his 
prutvcUon, he received them graciously, and promised to afford to tliemselvea and their friends 
an aaylum in hia kingdom as long aa they rer]uired it. 



k Hundenkelfe, now Castle- Howard, in Yorkihirs. 
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maSOBT OF XOBTHUUBBBL&ND. 



" Whilst tlu! Scota were engngctl Lti tltese devaKUtion.i, Kur\ Ooitintnc, haTUig cnlk«teil a, 
oonndeniMe fotw, iuiuIl' li fiirioUH incursion into Cuiulterbiid, .sjtiviulirig .tiaugliter ami ood- 
Hiignttiuu on uU aides. Eletumiug tlieooe witb tnui^ spoil, he abut himself up in hiit atrong 
lortresH of Biuuburgb, from which making frequent sallira, be wcnkened the forces of the 
uiieuiy. Cumberlanil itt tliiH time wiut uiulor Uto dominion of MiUcolm, not lu a rightful 
po onei wlon. hut subjugated by force. Ha^■ing heard, whilst still gainng on the fluinca which 
glared round the ruina of St. Peter's cliurcli, of tbv rvtalintion whieli bnd been coniioittod 
by Qospatric, ncarcely a)>Io lo contain hiin5<.'lf for fttry, Halocdtn onlurud bis troo|M no l<niger 
bi B|)*re any of the Kuglish. but dthcr to slay thtin or cany tfu>ni oti n» slave*." 

Having given a most revolting description of Uio massacres peii)etratetl by the 
•Scot^, " vko, more savogo than vild beasts, delighted in this cruelty as an amusing 
poatimo," he adverts to the great number of men, women, and children who were 
t:aTried into captivity ; " insomuch that Scotland was filled with slaves and bond- 
women of the English race, to such an exoess that no village, nay not a cottage, 
was without one of them," even at the time ^vhen the author wrote. 

" AJter Malcolm's return to Scotland, when Bishop Egelwin was commencing his voyage 
to Cologne, a contrary wind drove him back to the shores of Scotland. Thither also w«re 
borne, by a liivourablo brvc-xc, Edgar Atboling with tlie oompauionR of his voyage. King 
Malcolm, witlt the ootiiwnt of her relatives, took in marriage Edgar's sister Maigarets a 
woniau iiuble by bvr royal ilesoojtt, but mach more noble by her wisdom and piety. By her 
eiiro and labour, th(^ King hinuH^lf waa brought to lay aside the ferodty of his manners, aiul 
Iwcaine geiitlo and niviliwxl Site Iwm liiai six sons. Edward and Edmund ; Edgar and 
Alexander, both ufU-rwurds KJugx of Scotland ; Ethelrcd ; and David, aft«rn-ants Kit^; ; 
t>efiide« two dnughtens Matilda, who bucanie Quoen of England, and Mar)', who was mar' 
ried to Euxtocc Count of Boulogiio." 

The first thing which Htartlet: us on the perusal of this narrative, is the circum- 
stance of the author placing oontomporoneoualy tho flight of Edgar with his 
mother and sisters to Scotland, and the embarkation of Bishop Egelwin for 
(Cologne, and usiiguing as a common dato tho year 1070. This date is correct as 
regards the departure of the Bishop, but all oui- authorities, including Florence, 
with whose work the above quotation is interpolated, agree in fixing the flight of 
f/lgor into Scotland, and the marriage of his sister to Malcolm, at all events two 
years previous. 

It is strange also that, if Malcolm were really the perpetrator of tho wanton 
outrages here attributed to him, extcndiag, as they arc represented, over so wide 
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a tract of country, the fact should have escaped the nolioe of all other historians ; 
still more strange, if the writer of this account were roolly Sjmoon, that he ttbould 
reoord hero the utter devastation of the territory of St. Cuthbort, and take no notioo 
of it in his History of the saint's own church. 

Again, can we believe, if OoRpatric had so iaoensed Malcolm by laying waste 
an entire province, aa to bring upon hh people the frightful retribution which is 
hero recorded, the Scotch King would not only have roooivcd him in his distresi*. 
but have advanced him, after m short an interval, above his native-bom subjects 
both in ostatc and honour ? 

All other writers represent Malcolm and Gospatrio as connected throughout by 
bonds of the strictest onii^, nor do they give the least intimation of any preda- 
tory attack by the Scots on the earldom of Korthmnborland during his govern- 
ment Many circumstances concur iu suggenting the probability that the additiomi 
to Florenoo wore written by a monk of Hexham, and not of Durham, and that 
they wore compiled considerably later than the time of Symeon. The identity of 
deecription of the cnioltica ascribed to Malcolm here, and to I>avid I. by the Ilex* 
ham historians, tends to confirm this view. 

Before quitting the subject, we must refer to one incident, trifling in itself, but 
important, as furnishing evidence against the truth of this narratiTe, and especially 
against the asaumptiou of Symeon being its author. This incident is the alleged 
destruction by Are of the chiu-ch of St. Peter at Woormouth, which, aa we collect 
from the narrative, must then have been in a state of repair, and used fer the cele- 
bration of divine worship. If we turn, however, to the llifitory of tlie Church of 
Durham, by the true Symeon, referring to a period a few years later, we find indeed 
that the walls ^of the old church described by Beda sttU existed witliout a roof; 
but that so fhr from the iabric having boon in a state of repair shortly before, the site 
both witliin and without the walls was overgrown with timber and brushwood, 
which had to bo cut down and removed with much labour before a roof could be 
put on.' 

' Tho ioMenradM of thia writer mbjao meoiu conflnod to tlu praHOt j«v, bat «xtend to a lar^ 
portioo of tbc tDtcrpolattoaa. A fow of tho most promioant will bo botv pointed out, csped&lljr tboM 
which exhibit a lutritod di*et«p«Kj' wbsn Mmpond with tho HlMory of iho Church of Darhntn, of 
which Syauan t* now nniraWlj raeognixod U the uithor. 

I. Sfmean, u wo havo letat, under the year 1013, pTM U Mooant of Ibo diswtrouii bnttU of Cor- 
hom, without mcBtiooing the omo* of tho eonunoador on eiUwr Me. Tbo intcqioliitor coinea thii 
notice, but mentioiu Eul Uchtrod u the NoTthuabrion iMdcfi faigottiDg tlut, in tho preceding pagv. 
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Although William had atlopted the bold measure of expelling Oospatric from 
his earldom, tho recollection of the fate of Cumin seems to have deterred him from 
Binding down a Norman governor. The appointment of VTaltheof could hardly 
fail to bo popular with the Northumbrians. Through his mother he vea& descended 
from their ancient lords, and his father, although of foreign extraction, hod ruled 
oyer them for many years, with a reputation at least equal to that of any of 
his predecessors. His own personal qualifications were of the highest order, as 
described by Malmabury : — 

" Hi» amiR were muHouW. his cheHt brawny, his whole person tall and robust, resenibling 
in this hia bther Siword, who wiut called by the Danes Digem, wliicli signifiea in Uieir lan- 
guage, utrong. He hiul sliun nuuiy of tlie Normans with bis own band during the conHiet 
»t York, striking off tbdr heacU one after another, aa they cnturcJ thv j^ate. After the foil 
of bis party, he voliuitarily surrendered bimsolT. lUid wn» honoured by a marriage with 
Judith, the King's niece, nnd with liis pergonal friiinditliip. Hih foniier uSunutts wore for- 
gott«a, or wcru attributud mtht-r tu liis higli s]nrit than to diisloyalty." 

He is called by William of Jiimieges, Earl of Huntingdon; by Ordericus, Earl 
of Northampton, previous to his elevation to the government of Northumberland. 
Huntingdon and Northampton were no doubt both included in the oarldom, which 
was indifferently called by either name. 

Ordericus says that it was bestowed upon him by William at tho time of his 
marriage with Judith, but tho Peterburgh Chronicle informs us that he enjoyed it 
in the time of Edward the Confessorj by whom it was given to him, in compcniia- 

ho had copied from Florence of Wonwstor nn (usconnt, in wMoh all our historians cotiour, of the murder 
of that nobleman twu ycMirs; previous. Ho mentions, at the some time, an inuiii^itiuy Eugeiiiiu King 
of the " T.nltnomoi," as pivscnt with tlie Scottuh foroes. 

II. Bcrerenoo bos been already mndo to tlic interpolalor'a aooount of Malcolm's ravages in Northum-' 
bcrland, and cepeoiallf his violation of the peace of St. Cuthbert in the holy island of Lindistame, 
dnnag the afasmiee of Eiu-1 Torii at Rome a.d. 1061, of which no mention is made by Symeon in his 
Hirtory ofthe aabt's own church. 

III. The pseudo-Symoon, in noticing tho foundation of the new building of the cntliedral of Durham, 
npceaenls King Ualooloi as prcwmt and oiMai'tirg in the oeiemouy with Bishop William and Prior 
TargoL The tnie Symeoa, docribing tho aame ceremony, at which be waa doubtlow prc«cnt, omiu 
•U nwtion oS tha attendanoo of Malcolm, vbom, on the contrary-, ho refcre to, at an earlier period, as 
a bitter poracator of this rory Tnrgot, during bis reudenoe at Uclroio vrilh hi* fonacr RupcHor 
Aldwino. 

IV. Sfinor diKropandes occur in the cnumerttioa of the poaaesaioiu of the diurch of Lindirisme, 
A.B. 9&i i in tho aanative of the pilgrimage of Aldwine in 1074 ; and tho detail* of Waleher's munlrr 
in 1090. 
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lion for his fother's earldom of Northumberland, which, according to Huntingdon, 
vtm considered at that time too weighty a trust to be committed to his youthful 
hands. Tho two statements, as Dugdalc remarks, arc not irreconcilable ; the truth 
being that the dignity which had been conferred upon him by Edward, on tiis 
father's death, was restored by William, after he had forfeited it by his rebellion. 
That Siward himself ever enjoyed tho earldom of Huntingdon is more problema- 
tical, resting as it does on the questionable authority of tho legend already cited, 
from which it has boon transferred to the pages of other writers, scarcely more 
credible. 

The interpolator of Horenco deecribes Waltheof as acting, during his tenure of 
tho earldom of Norlhumbcrland, in the most cordial manner with Bishop Woloher, 
insomuch that, sitting with the Bishop in the synod of the clergy, the Earl hum- 
bly and obodiently carried out within his earldom whatever was ordered by the 
Bishop for tho coiTcction of Chriatiau raaunors. Unlike his immediate predecessor, 
but following in the footsteps of some of the earlier caris, he was a liberal beno- 
fnctor of the church of St. Cuthbert, as well as of other religious foundations. 
The only blot upon his character admitted by his eulogists is the massacre of the 
sons of Carl, which is ascribed to the year 1073. This took place at Sctterington, 
neor York, the seat of the eldest of the four brothers, of whom mention has so 
often been made. Ono of tho four, Soracrlod, was fortunately absent, and another, 
Cnut, was spared "out of regard for his amiable qualities;" the other two, with 
their families, were slaughtered by a band of aj«assins sent to surprise them at a 
banquet. 

Waltheof held his earldom less than three years, being executed on a charge of 
eonspiraey in 1075. The circumstances arc thus briefly related by Utmtingdon : — 

"Id tbu uintli you of King Willinm, RilI[iIi. who liad )>««n uuulc Earl of Eoftt Angiia, 
flCOHpired witit Earl W&JUn-of imcl Roger (1*^1 of Hereford), nun of Williaii) Fitz-Usbert, 
to dethrone Uie King. EnrI Kjtl{ili luul niiirried Hoger's sister, at wliooe nnptiain the |>Iot 
was ooDOcrtcd. But Uie pnnci]uil men of the r«alm stretiuoUHly opposed it ; and EnrI 
lUlph, embuxking at Norwich, fuiled for Denmark. When the King returned to England, 
be threw h» kinimian hjirl Roger into prison, but Earl Waltheof was beheaded at Win- 
chest«r, and was tturiol at Croyland." 



Florence says, that during tho festivities, " Earl Waltheof was inveigled and 
overpersuaded to join in the projected treason. As soon as he was able he repaired 
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io I^nfranc Archbisliop of Canterbnry, and receiving absolution at his hands from 
his comimlsory oath, hastened, by hU advice, to King William in Normandy, and 
dlsoovcriug the whole preject, threw himself on his mercy." The King, however, 
WHA obdurate, throw him into prison, and ultimately, as we have aceu, ordered him 
to be executed at Winchester, 

" Here." Bays Morence, *' he was cnielly and unjustly beheaded, and his body 
thrown into a hole on the spot ; but in the course of time, by the providence of 
God, his body vcus exhumed, and convoyed with great honour to Croytand, where 
it was entombed." His momery was held in the utmottt veneration by the native 
oeclosiastics as well as the oonunon people, who regarded him as a saint and u 
martyr ', and numerous miracles are recorded to have been i^Tought at his shrine. 
The Countess Judith, on the other hand, was an object of general execration, being 
aocused of betraying her hu.sband, by reporting, in an a^raratcd form, unguarded 
expToaaions which had fallen from him."* 

The vacant earldom of Northumbertand was conferred on Walcher Bishop of 
Durham, but Ordoricus, a well-informed and inipiU'tial liistorian, informs us that 
he was indebted for this distinguished appointment, neither to his own merits, nor 
to the favour of his sovereign, but to the influence of a large pecuniary offoriag 
at the royal exchequer. That he did enjoy a considerable Khare of favour and con- 
fidence is uevei-theless certain, for he first came to England by William's si)c«ial 
invitation, and was aftern-ards appointed to the see of Durham on his direct 
Domination. 

A former bishop, I'Mmund, the immediute suoociuwr of Aldune, having been 
elected by the clergy, bad his appointment confirmed by Knut, who then held the 
throne of England, but in Walcher's case, tho election is described as the act of 
the King (a& ip»o rege ehgitur). On Edmund's death, Eadred, who was next in 
rank of the clergy of the cathedral, purchased the \'acant bishopric of King Har- 
dionut for a large sum of monoy, abstracted from the treasury of the cburoh, but 
B divine judgment prevented the completion of this simoniacal transaction. 

The next bishop, Kgelrtc, being expelled from his see in coosequcnce of an 

■ Onloricnt, who brings thii clwrgc ■gaiiut Judith, Moribo aln to her the rcnuiral of her hiaboad'a 
body, for which »ho hud ohtaiiuid tho King'ii pnmisnon, to CrofUnd, fiAoou days aftor hit cxoralieit. 
Hotwitlutiuuliiig tho Lnlorrol which hod cts{wcd, not only were there no Kfmptoins of docay, but tho 
blood with which the body was sincarcd wu at &eA u if \\k weru ju»t dead~^ rocogoutivd tokco of 
mpcrior Nuctitj- in thoM timo*. The Umenlatioiu of the Bnijlisb over tlio grove of this last great 
nobloof thdr natiou wen loud and umveml. 
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UQflui; and oompulsory election, appoalod to Karl Siwanl, " who huriiig jiut itliiiii' 
Ear! Endulf, governed tho whole pronnoe of the Northumbrians from the Uumbc-r 
to the Tweed." His support having been secured by the (samo moans which in 
Badred's coso hud prevailed with Iliu^ionut, the clergy were deterred trom ciu-- 
rying their resistance further ; but wore ultimatwly roliovcd from the oontrol of a 
prclat« whom they both hated and despised, by his voluntary withdrawal, taking 
with him, however, whatever ho oould appropriate of the spoils of the church. 
Previous, also, to his departure, ho contrived to secure tho election of Kgclwin, 
his own brother, whidi was confirmed " by the most pious King Edward," through 
the influence of Earl Tosti, tho suoccstwr of Siward. Matmsbury speaks of the 
high favour in which Tosti stood with King Edward, and tho reluctance with which 
ho consented to the banishment of his fovourite, and tho substitution of Morcar ; 
and great indeed must Tosti's influence have been, when be was able to obtain tlie 
consent of " tho most pious King" to such an arrangement as that described by 
Bymeou, whose impiLrtiality in recording the evil as well as the good deeds of the 
prelateit of his church, is truly remarkabio. 

Egclwin, as wc have already seen, after the lapse of many yeura, followed the 
example of his brother, in deserting his charge, imitating liim also in carrying 
with him a portion of tho accumulated treasure of his cathedral. 

Watcher is described as a man of great sagacity and experience, and of a mild 
and gentle disposition, hut hts vigour and activity were impaired by ago, and he 
proved inadequate to tho discharge of the duties of his office. Even his enoomiast, 
Symeon of Durham, admits that he failed to check tho violence and oppresoion of 
his 8uborditiat4.-4t, and that the fearful tragedy by which his life and government 
were closed was provoked by tlio misconduct of hia gflioers, and tlie impunity 
which they enjoyed. In tho History of tho Church of Durham, wo are merely 
told in general terms that " the soldiers of the Bishop conducted themselves witli 
nxnonnirr insolence to tlie people, whom they frequently plundered, and even 
dew some of the most influential, which ill-deeds tho Bishop neglected to punish ; 
and thus, as EU died for the sins of his children, so did ho snSer for the tramt- 
gressions of his people, and they and ho perished together I" 

In the Chroniclo which also passes under the name of Symeon, a more circum- 
stantial and somewhat different account of the immediate cause of the catastrophe 
is given. 
Amongst the most distinguished noblemen of the province was Ligulf, a man uf 



mnOBT OT XORTHUXBEXLASD. 

*barg8 poM— lOM, vat only in Northtnnbcrlmd, bat in ystioaf parts of England. 
Htrii^ ndred to Dtuham m m place of refuge from the tyranny to vfaicb the 
Mtive Bobilzty mn anfajeoted at the hands d the Konnans, he aeeorod the n- 
f^ard and ooofidenee of WaMier, who oonaolted him in all Koolar matters. This 
&voiir excited the jealoniy of Lcobirinc, the Bishop's diapUin and spiritaal ad- 
Tiaer, who nenaeed and insulted bim on all oocwioai, ereo in the prcMztoe of the 
BuriMp. Ixntated by tiuA condoct, Ligtilf was prorokod to retaliate vith eqsal 
TCheaenoe d langiiage, and Leobwine determined on revenge. In this he aoli- 
eit«d and Mcond the oo-operatioD of Oil^Mst, a relation of Walctter, and «b- 
tniited by him with the office of sheriff. CoUectiog his own soldieni, and tboae 
of the Itisbop and of Leobwine, be attacked Ligulf by night in bis own bouse, 
and itow himMlf and nearly all the members of bis fiimily. Walcber was both 
ills! rwai) 111 and dliconccrtod by this atroctoos conduct of his deputy', but he had 
not Tosohition to bring him to pgniahmeat, contenting himself with disavowing oU 
pcirtioipation in the crime, and promising to banish the mnrdcrer and his accom* 
plioea. He further proposed an amicable meeting with the relatives of the 
deooMed, which was agreed to be held ut Gateshead. The Bishop, with his 
barons and olorgy, assembled in the cburch ; the relatives of Ligulf, wiih a ta- 
multuotu concourse of their purtizons, were ooUccled outside. Scvcntl overtures 
were made by tlio former, but all attempts at conciliation &i]ed, when it was 
known that subsequent to the murder Oilebert had not only been entertained by 
Leobwine, but had ereti been n>c4<ived by the Bishop. Terriiied by the menacing 
attitude of the crowd, Walcher determined to sacrifioe Gilebcrt ; but the concos- 
Bion came too late. He wa-i instantly slain, with tlie soldiers who attended him ; 
■till the vcngcanct of (ho excited multitude was unsatiated: they demanded the 
death of Leobwino also ; but no commands or exhorlations of the Bishop could 
induce him to go forth to certain destruction. At length Walcbor shewed him- 
self at the door of the church, and only begged that his own life might be spared. 
Neither his prayein, however, nor the sanctity of his office, produced any effect, on 
the infuriated mob, who were oonvinood that the murder had been committed by 
his orders. Di-Hjiairing of mercy, he threw bis robes over his head, aud rushing 
forlh, was instantly despatched.* A loud cry was then raised for Leobwine, but 

■ Wvnionr aoouMa tl» fiUhop bimtdf of tbo graotMl enmity snd extaitioD ; that he nfomtd to 
■latwadne pUu in tho cmiii^ cotut witbotit tlw pn-rioiu payment of ilkgal dad ucorbitant fm, ob 
00* ooouioD ttatad hj \ho hiatorUD to bave amoualed t« " four handrcd pouiub oif the bcvl manoy." 
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he still clung to tbo ineffectaal shelter of the church. When it was Ibnad im- 
possible to dislodge him by other meaiiit, the walU und roof voro Bet on fire ; but 
still for a long time ho maintained his position ; apparently feariag the devouring 
element less thau the excited lury of his pursuers. At length, in tbo words of 
the chronicler, " when ho was half burnt, he broke forth, and being hewed to 
pieces, he perished miserably, paying the penalty of his offences." The leader nf 
this insurrection is stated to have been Eadulf Kus, the grandson of that Oospatric 
who was slain by Earl Tosti, and the great-gmndson of the great Earl Uobtrod. 
IliK father's name was also Uohtrod. 

The episcopate of Walchor is chiefly memorable for the revivn] of monachism 
in the North. In the year 1074 Aldwine Prior of the monastery of Winchcomo, 
deeply impressed with the accounts which he had read in the I'^lesiasticol His- 
tory of Coda of the numerous monastorios which existed in Northumberland in 
his time, and by the knowledge of their utter destruction afterwards, and their 
desolation in his own day, determined to undertake a pilgrimage to that province, 
and if possible to revive the flame of religious devotion so long extinct. With 
this view, be proooedod first to Kvesham, where he prevailed upon two of tho 
brethren, with the consent of tho Abbot, to accompany him. Tbete pious pil- 
grims fii-st eetablisbed tbemseWes at Monkcheeter (tho present Newcastle), but 
afterwards removed, vu the iuntatiou of the Bishop, to Jarrow. A second cstab* 
Ushment was formed at Wearmouth, and the inmates of both wore afterwards 
settled at Durham, though not till after the death of Wuloher. 

The horrible murder of that prelate roused the indignation of the King, who 
seat Odo Bishop of Bayeux with a large army to ravage Northumborlaud. In 
the autumn of the same year King William sent his son Itobert into Scotland 
against King Malcolm, who during Walcber's goTcmmcut bad tnt-adcd Northum- 
berland, and " laid waste the country as far as the great river Tyne, staying 
many of the inhabitjmtM, and capturing more, and returning borne with an im- 
mense booty." Hobcrt advanced as far as Eggkt^eth, but the expedition wus 
without results. On his return ho built a strong castle on the banks of the 
Tyne, which gave the name of Newcastle to the site previously occupied by 
Monkcbcstcr. 



The nme author tiu preMrrred tbo cry, which, iMniog tmca the lips of their Uadan^ excited Ibe infu- 
riated mob to wK-ak their vengeance on Uieir opptewor : " Schorl red, god red (tboil reckoning, good 
reckooing), " ibo ye Uie iMBohop." Thia apptUng eotngo waa perpetrated on Uie 14tfa of Uej, 1080.' 
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The earldom was nov conferred on Alberic, or Albrius, s Noiman, who being 
found unequal to the task, vua deposed, aod retired to his own country ; not, 
however, before be bad entitled bimMilf to the gratitude of the monks of Durham 
by oonfinning to them the church of Tynemouth, which had been granted by 
1^1 Waltheof to their infant community at Jarrow. 

The successor of Albrius was Itobort do Mowbray. This is distinctly stated by 
Syracon ; but Dugdale would interpose Geoffrey Bishop of Ooutance, Mowbray's 
uncle, "for being,*' says he, "one of the witesses to the foundation charter of 
the abbey of 8t Mary at York, it is said eo tempore (circa 1088) North^mbrorum 
coneulafiim regeiat." This statement is not quite correct ; for the words are not 
appended to his name in attesting a foundation charter, in which cose they might 
be regarded as an authentic description of his official alaUia, but they arc applied 
to him in a monastic chroniole of no great authority, in reference to his presence 
as a spectator when the foundation stone of the new abbey was laid. Even if they 
had been used as a formal dascription, they would have been quit« as appUcable 
to him if he had administered the aff'airs of the province as sheriff under the Earl, 
as floret did at a somewhat later period. In two charters published in the 
Appendix to the Durham Historians, we find Mowbray's name and that of his 
undo together as witnesses, and in each case the former signs as likrl of North- 
umberland, the kttcr simply as Bishop of Coutance. In two of later dat« Mow- 
bray occurs as Earl fComfJiJ, and Morel as Sheriff CVteecomexJ ; but Morel's 
name never appears witli this title along with that of Bishop. The inference 
uppears to be, that bo was appointed after the Bishop's death for the performance 
of those ftmctions which were previously discharged by tho latter, and that the 
words quoted by Dugdale might bo applied with eqiial propriety to each of them 
in succossion. although neither held the earldom (anttulatumj in his own right 

In the account of tho proceedings against William Bishop of Durham appended 
to Symeon, \\'iUiara do Merley deposes to Bishop William's retainers having " car- 
ried off from my lord the Bishop of Coutance two hundred head of cattle ;"' and 
Mr. Stevenson infers from the expression, that the deponent, who was a baron of 
Northumberland, owed service to the Bishop of Coutance as Earl. It does not, 
however, seem any unusual courtesy to speak of any prelate as My Lord ihe 
Hishop, irrespective of any feudal obligations. 

Mowbray, and his uncle Geoffrey, were amongst the nobles who espoused the 
cause of Robert Duke of Normandy, as a ckimaut to tho throne of England, 
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against his brother, William Rufus. Both wore engaged in the rcbollion which 
was headed by Odo Bishop of Baycux, in 1088, on which occasion tho former is 
emphaticallj styled in the 8axon Chronicle, " Robert the peaoo-breaker." Orderi- 
cus by a singular mistake includes him amongst the "loyal and expcricnocd 
barons " who adhered to William. His sharo indeed in tho instureotion wus 
confined to plundoriug the city of Bath, with Borkdoy and the adjacent part of 
Wiltshire, from whence he conveyed the spoil to his miole's castle of Bristol. The 
part taknn by William Bishop of Durham, the suooessor of \\'alchcr, threatened 
more serious results. This prelate was tho confldontial minister of the King, who 
justly complained of his treachery, which deprived him, in a time of great peril, 
of alt aid fi-um the nortbem provinces. On tho suppression of the rebellion, he 
boldly denied any complicity with its authors, but was nevertheless banished the 
kingdom, by sentence of the King before his assembled council. Three years 
afterwards he was restored to his bishoprick, as the reward of good service done 
to the King in Normandy, where he relieved a royal garrison, which was besieged, 
and on the point of capitulating. 

In 1091, Malcolm King of Scotland, not considering the treaty made with the 
late King of England binding towards bis successor, whom he regarded as u 
usurper, made another tnrood into Northumberland, committing groat ravages, but 
he was ultimately repulsed. William was at this time in Normandy ; but, on 
hearing the intelligence, he hastened back, accompanied by his brother Robert, 
with whom he was now on terms of amity. Having fitted out a fleet as well as 
an army, he sot out for Scotland, but nearly all his ships were lost in a storm a. 
few days before Michaelmas. He proceeded, however, with his army, and Mal- 
colm having collected his troops, marched " out of Scotland into Lothian " to meet 
him. The hostile forces faced each other on the opposite sides of tho " great river 
called in tho Scottish tongue Watra," by which the Forth is generally supposed to 
be meant ; but if, as stated by the Saxon Chronicle, Malcolm was already in 
Lothian, we must rather understand the Tweed. MTiatever the river was, it was 
for tho time impassable to an army, and thia fortunate circumstance allowed time 
for negotiations, which were conducted through the mediation of Duke Robert, 
and Edgar Atheling, who was then residing with bis brother-in-law in Scotland, 
to a satis&ctory result ; Malcolm, at tho solicitation of Robert, agi-eeing to trans- 
fer that homage which he admitted to be due to the latter, as the representative 
of his father, to his brother William. The account given of this treaty by 
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Ordcricos is very impoitant, &s explaining the ialeniational relations of England 
and Scotland, and clearing up the doubt as to the terntoty in respect of which 
homage was duo by the latter. *' I readily admit" Bays Malcolm, " that when 
King Edward gave me bia niece Margaret in marriuge, be conferred on me the 
county of Lothian. King William afterwanls confiniied what his predecessor had 
gi-antod, and commended me to you as his oldest son. Tho engugoments made 
with you I am ready to keep, but I owe nothing to your brother." The generous 
good offices of Bobert sarmounted this difficidty; the two kings disbanded their 
armies, and William ruturucd to England. Edgar Atbeling, ol&o, was rcconciUxl 
to King William, at whoso court lie, iis well as Robert, remained till near Christ- 
mas, when they embarked together for ^iormandy. 

By the hite treaty, tho gouthcm portion of the ancient kingdom of Cmnborlond, 
which now forms the county of that name, but which for many years afterwards 
was only known by the name of its capital, Carliol or Carlisle, seems to have been 
surrendered by Malcolm to the King of Engknd, who took possession of it the 
following yeiu*. Tho interpolator of Florence mentions it as still in the hands of 
the Scots as late as 1070, and to this extent we hare no reason to question his 
authority ; neither is their any subsequent notice of its alienation until the period 
at which wo have now anived, a.d. 1092, when we read in the Saxon Chronicle 
that "King William went northward with a large army, to Carlisle, where ho 
repaired tho city and built the castle. And he drove out Dolfin, who had pre- 
viously governed tho country ; and having placed a garrison in the castle, ho 
returned south, and wnt a great number of English husbandmen thither, with 
thoir horsos and cattle, that they might settle there, and ciUtivate the land." 
Dolfin seems to have been the son of Gospatric, the exiled Earl of Northumber- 
land, for though the name was by no means nnoommon, we know of no other who 
occupied any public position. This view is further conlirmed by the fact, that 
another son of Gospatric, Waldieve, afterwards held large possessions in Cumber- 
land, which were granted to him by Henry I., apparently in satisfaction of his 
family claims on tliat county, in tbo same way as Gospatric, the eldest brother, 
had the barony of Boanly in Northumberland, as a oompensulion to some extent 
for the loss of that earldom. 

Florence, in recording the renovation of Carlisle, adds, " this city, like most 
others in that quarter, had been laid in ruins by the Northern I>ane6, two hun- 
dred years before, and had boon uninhabited up to this time." 
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A similar statement occurs in nearly all our trntorioDB, and is copied, amongst 
others, by Mattliov of Westminster, who nevertheless talks of Carlisle as b 
flourishing city twenty years previous ; at which time, ho tvlls us, it was tukon by 
William tho Conqueror from Itanulf de Mioenis. This writer is throughout his 
work a servile obbreviator of Bogor of Wendover and llatthew Purls ; and in the 
very few passages derived from other sources, his testimony is utterly \'aIuolcs«. 
RaniUf de Mioenis certainly held Cumberland during the greater part of the reign 
of Henry I. His appointment was probably made by WiUiain Rufua after the 
expulsion of Dolfin, but certainly not earlier. 

Tho following year " the King of Scotland sent ambassadors to William, de- 
manding the performance of certain stipulations," which probably comprised some 
equivalent for the cession of Carlisle, on which, says the Saxon Chronicle — 

" Tlie Ring Hummoned him to Glouoestor, nod sunt bottages to him in Scotland ; and 
aAerwards Edgar AthcUng and othcni met him, and hrouglit him witb much honor to tlie 
court But whvu hu aun« there, he could nHUior obtoin nn uudivtiw of lh<- King, nor the 
pcrformimoG of Uii'^ stipulalioiM ; and hu duportMl in j^nt wntth. I'hen King Iklidcolm nv 
turned to Scotland, and Bascmhling his tfooiis tuvudetl KiigUnd, ravaging the oouatry with 
relentless fitry. And Robert Earl of Northumberland lay in wajt for him witli hin men, 
and slew him unawana. He was killed by Morel of Bomhurgh, the Earl's d«puty, and Iiih 
own god^ib." 

Edward, his eldest son, and heir to bis kingdom, waa slain with him, and his 
qneen, Margaret, died of grief on recei\'iDg tho fatal intelligence. Florence says 
that William mught to oompcl Malcolm to do him homage in his own courts and 
to abide the judgment of the English barons. Malcolm, on the other hand, re- 
fused to do homage, except as bis predecessors had done on the borders of the two 
kingdoms, and according to the judgment of the barons of both realms. Ordori- 
ens, differing from all other historians, states that Malcolm was slaJn when return- 
ing peaceably from Gloucester, and not in a subsequent hostile incursion. Tho 
tragic event took place on St. Bnce's day, November ISth, 1093, on the banks of 
tho Aine. The interpolator of Symoon, who mentions the locality, goes on to 



" A portion of his army died l>y the sword of the cttemy, and those who e«ca[«d the 
sword were drowned in tlieir re4ivnt, in attem[)ting to otom th« riven, which were un- 
usually dwoUen by the winter rains." 
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The body of tho deceased King was carried iu a oart by two oountrymeii to Tyae- 
mouth, and thero interred. 

" On five occftfflonH," sayR our aathority, " be lind nfAicted NorthuniberUit<] vitli (Imatl- 
fitl ntvages,and carried otf its wretched inhabitiuita into slnvery : flntt. in llie reigii of King 
EdwanI and thu episcopate of Egelwin, during the abaence of Eax\ Tosti at Rume ; the 
Hucond timo in th« n?ign of King Williftm, when he wnated Cleveland ; thirdly, in the same 
reign, whilst Waldicr was Bishop, when he laid waste the countrj" to the TjTie, slnugtitering 
multitudes of human beings, attd burning their dwellings, returning with an immense 
booty ; the fourth time in tlie reign of Willium the younger, when William wob Biahop of 
I>iu'}umi, un whidi occasion he got an fitr as Chtaitttr-Ii^Strevt. but vaa driven bock. The 
fitlti incureiou was that just notieed, iu wbioh the oggrasHOr perished" 

It is unnecessary to repeat here the grounds on which doubts hare already been 
expressed as to the oocurrcncc of the two firat of the invasions here recapitulated." 
The same suepiciou does not attach to the tlirce last, as we know tliat the rela- 
tions between Malcolm and the two Norman Kings wcro very unsettled and 
precarious. 

The death of Maleohn was followed within two yeai-s by the fall of Ifowbray, 
an event of no slight importance in the Northumbrian annals, leading as it did to 
the incorporation of the earldom with the realm of England, of which it had 
tiitherto been a dependent feuf. 

The Earl, according to Orderieus, had seized four large vessels, called canards, 
which had come from Norway to England, laden with mercliandise, and had vio- 
lently deprived tho peaceable merchants of all they possessed. In this outrage, 
Morel, who is described as the nephew of Mowbray, was implicated. On the 
oompluint of tho merchants, the offenders were commanded to make restitution ; 
but the order was treated with Bupremc contempt, and Itobert was summoned by 
the King to attend his court, and answer for his conduct. This summons was 
also disregarded, although twice repeated. This contumacy is explained by Flo- 
rence, who informs us that the Karl was engaged in a conspiracy with William 
d*£u uud many others to take tlio King's life, and to raise his cousin Stephen 
d'Aumale to the throne. Being thus set at defiance, William collected a large 
force, and marched northwards to Northumberland. On the confines of tho 
county he bad nearly fidlen into an ambuscade prepared for him in a large wood ; 

■ See poj^s lee and IS6>7-8. 
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; ms pwrved (torn this danger by the timoty warning of one of tho conspira- 
tors, Gilbert do Tnnbridge, who repoatiag of Iiis treason, threw hioLielf at the 
King's foot, and imptoting his ponlon, revealed the soure which was laid for him. 
Changing his course, ho arrived by a detour at Tyuomouth, whore ho took the 
castle, and made prifioner » brother of the Earl. Marching thenoo to Newcastle, 
ho made himself master of that plaoo also, iu which wore all the best soldiers of 
the Karl, l^imburgh was now tho only fortress which remained in the power of 
the rebels, and this tho King resolved to roduco as speedily as possible ; but find- 
ing it impregnable, he was compelled to have reconrse to a blockade. With this 
view, he erected a temporary fort, which was aptly called MalvoUin, or tho bad 
neighbour, immediately opposite to the castle, and commanding a complete view of 
the operations of the besieged. From hence missiles M'oro hurled at tho garriflon 
as often as any of them showed themselves on tho walls. Many of the conspira- 
tors, anxious to conceal their own share in the plot, diligently assisted tho be- 
siegers. Provoked by this double treacherj', Kobort, who was in the castle, 
called to them by name, and loudly reproached them for their perfidy. Ilia un- 
ceasing momtecB only excited the derision of the royal forccci, whilst tho com- 
panions (of his guilt redoubled tlieir exertions against hiui, in order to merit 
their own pardon. At length, tomptcd by a pretended invitation from the garri- 
R>a of Newcastle, offering to receive him in their fortress, ho sallied forth by 
night, accompanied by thirty soldiers. His proceedings were, however, betrayed 
to the besieging army, and messengers were sent to prepare the garrison of New- 
castto for his arrival. Hero, discovering too late tho deceit which had been prue- 
tisod upon him, he barely escaped capture, and sought refuge at the monastery of 
T)-nemouth, whore he made a resolute, but unavailing resistance.' Ho was liim- 
8clf severely wounded in the leg, whilst bravely opposing himself to superior num- 
bers, many of whom were slain or maimed by his single arm. At length, when 
all his followers were killed or made prisoners, he sought refuge iu tbo clmrch, 
from which he was dragged fortli, and secured. His discomfiture at this place 
was looked upon by tho monks of Durham as an inslanoo of special retribution for 
the injury which ho had iufiictcd on their house, by transferring tho chuicli of 

» Gaimar represontH him to hnve neaped from Buuburgli to Traemoutfa by soa. This writia- nbtM 
tho captBTO of tho eoAlo of Mnrpotb Iiy the King. Wo kcow (root rceords tlutt tho Carony of Uorpetb 
WM granti'd to tbo Ucrloyv in tho preceding rdgo, but this ia tho eorlieet meutioD of the oaitlt^ of 
which William dc Uorlof a fltatod h> bBTo hocD the owutr. 
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Tynomouth, which had been conrerred npoa them by Walthcof, and confinned 
by Albrius, to the abbey of St. Alban. 

On the eatftblishment of the blockade, William hud rotnrned south ; but being 
informed of the captare of Mowbray, he ordered him to be taken to Bomburgh, 
where the casUe was still held by his wife and his kinsman Morel, with directions 
to put out his eyes unless it were instantly sm-rendcrcd. This threat had the 
desired effect, and all resistance terminated with the reduction of this stronghold. 
Mowbray wus oondemned to perpetual imprisoDmont in the castle of \\'ind8or, 
where ho survived thirty years. Morel was compoUod to divulge the secrets of 
the conspirators, many of whom suffered in consequence of hia disolotsures. He 
watt afterwards permitted to withdraw &om England, and, wandering in many 
land-t, he grew old in exile and died in poverty and disgrace. 

The following portraits of lUibert de Muwbray and of liis uncle Gooflrsy Bishop 
of Coutanco, are &x>m the pen of Ordoricos Vitalis : — 

" Robert, Mun of Roger de Muwbray, wott tlutioguislieil for liijt f^nsA power and wealth ; 
till* high »))int oinl military ibiring cnuiwd liirn to huld hix fullow nobles in coDtumjit, and 
itirtiited witli empty pride, he di.H(liiiued obedienoc to bis xuperioni. In pciMin he was of 
great ntature, bulk, and strength, with a Hwnrtliy noinjilf xioti and shaggy hvMti ; his dispo- 
aitioQ bold aad crafty, his features Rt«ni and tiamh. He ihou^it much, hut spoke littU), 
and seldom smiled when be spoke. He poaBessed two hundred and eighty luajiore m Eiig> 
land, which th« gn«t King WiUiam had granted to OeoBroy Bishop of Coutanoe." 

" This bixhop prided hitnsolf on his noble birth, and was more distinguished for liis tikiU 
in war tlian Ids kuowludgu of divinity ; better &bli> to army mi>n-Bt-aniis for battle, than to 
icistruci cowled clerku iii Uie cluiot« of tliu church. He was, tlicn-furu. uflvn engaged in 
ooQJlicte with the English and Dunes, and whvu the enemy was subdued, obUiincd vast 
pOM caa iogs, which, at hi? death, he bequeathed to his nejiliew Kuhert Earl of NortJium- 
beriaad." 



All these vast possessions, as well as the earldom, were lost by this rash and 
tU-considered rebellion. It is probable indeed that the latter would net again 
have been granted to a subject, and that the forfeiture of Mowbray only accelera- 
ted by a few years its union with the crown of Engbind, to which it remained 
attached during the remainder of this reign, and through the whole of that of 
Ilenry I. 
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Down to the Noiman Conquest, and the deprivation of Morcar, Yorkshire, as 
well OS Northumberland, was govorncd by liixth, though tlio same individuals hod 
not always the charge of both provinces. The brief rule of Copsi, as the vice- 
roy of the Conqueror, eoonis to havo extended from the liumber to the Tweed ; 
but after his violent death no more earls wore appointed over Yorkshire, whieh 
was rcducod to the condition of the other connties of Englaud, and its affairs ad- 
ministered by a sheriff. Thus at the timu of the northora inKurrection in 1069, 
we read of Williaui Malot, Sheriff of Yorkshire, who, with his wife and children, 
woro spared in the general slaughter of the Normans at York. Again, when Aid- 
wine, the pious monk of Winohcombe, was pui-suing his weary pilgrimage to the 
Tyno, he was furnished with information as to his route by Hugh Fitz-Baldrio, 
the Sheriff of Yorkshire, in 1074. liugh the Sheriff is also mentioned in Dooms- 
day. Gospatric and Walthoof were Karls of Northumberland only, north of the 
Tees, and within the same limits the authority of Walcher was restricted. 

Symcou usually speaks of the northern earldom as the country beyond the Tyne, 
and of the southern as Yorksliire, us if the intermediate district between the Tyne 
and the Tecs was all along an ecclesiastical palatinate, independent of either. 
We have, however, no evidence that the bishops of Durham had any palatine 
jurisdiction previous to the time of Dishop Walcher, although they certainly 
claimed extensive privileges of osemptioa from taxation within their own liberty. 

Walcher, in the first instance, was precisely in the same position as his prede- 
cessors, and we have oven seen that the King attempted in lus time to exaot 
payments from which the territory of the church had previously been exempt. 
This seems to have been during the vacancy of the earldom, after the expuUion 
of GoMpatric. On the appointment of A\'althcof, the Bishop's pri\'ileges were 
scrupulously respected, and his spiritual decrees enforced by the temporal power 
FAST I. 3d 
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of the Karl ; but do accosslou of authority was given to him until lie vfm promoted 
to the oorldom, and exercised it under a separate title. His successors in 
the bishoprick undoubtedly enjoyed within thoir own limits ail the rights 
which tho l^arl, and afterwards the Crown, possessed without; but still the 
bishoprick was not regarded as without the earldom, hut only as a pririlege<l 
jurisdiction within it. At the southern extremity, indeed, of the present county 
of Durliura, there existed a large tract (the Wapentake of Sodbcrgo), which did 
not till long afterwardn belong to the biiihopnck. 80 late as the reign of Edward 
I., the palatinato of Durham, as bos been shewn by Kr. Hodgson, from the Hun- 
dred Roll?, was still regarded as within tlie county of Xorthumberland ; just us 
was the liberty of Hexham a possotMion of the Archbishops of York, with privi- 
leges and jurisdiction almost as independent. As the Tecs is stated, on the com- 
petent authority of our local historian, Itichard of Hexham, to have been tho 
ancient boundary between tho kingdoms of Bcmicia and Doira ; so it seems in 
later times to have markf^d the limit between the earldoms of Korthumberland 
and Yorkshire. During the Danish supremacy, indeed, whoa the Saxons were 
oonfined to the dit<tiict beyond the Tyno, the limit was for a time changed, as 
Uatfdene and Guthrcd held all the country to the wutli of that river, whilst the 
two Egberts and Utcsig were confined to tho North. The fact, however, just 
advanced, that Sadbcrge was long afterwards treated as a part of Northumberland 
and not of Yorkshire, proves that the bouudoi-)' must have beoa afterwards 
re-adjustcd. 

During the reign of William the Conqueror and the early part of that of William 
ItafiiB, the Crown did not, except on special occasions, interfcro with the civil ad- 
ministration of Northumberland, beyond the appointment of tho Earls, to whom 
the country- was granted rather as a foe than a trust. Of these Kurls an account 
has been given in tho lost chapter, and little remains to be added hero. 

Three of them, as we have seen, CJopsi, Cumin, and Walcher, pcrisheil in popular 
tumults ; Walthvof died on tho scatTold, and Osulf by the hands of an outlaw ; 
Morcar and Mowbray were imprisoned for life ; Oospatric was expelled for treason, 
and Alberic for incompetency. 

During thiH period tho Conqueror was twice or thrice in tho bishoprick of 
Durham, but only once in Northumberland. Thi^ was on the occasion of his ex- 
pedition into Scotland in 1072. His oldest son Robert passed through the county 
in going and returning from a similar expedition in lUSU, and Hufus in IU91. 
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The latter was again in Northumberlnnil in 1 095, the year of Mowl>ray'8 rebellion, 
after which be does not appear to have been uuy more in the North. 

Some partieulan of the expedition in 1072 may be gathered from the anony- 
mous Life of St, Oswine, publixhod by the Surtees Society. These arc particularly 
intoTGiiting, Irom the notice which ho takes of Monkchcster, two years earlier than 
the visit of the W'iuohcombe monk^, and eight years prior to tho foundation of 
Newcastle. It is represented as a very poor place, cut off from any oommuni- 
catioQ except by precariou-i fords, from tho district to the South, although the 
aatbor informs us that a bridgo oxistod in biit own time, about 40 years hitor, 
having, doubtless, been erected at the same time as the castle, and prubably on 
Roman foundations. On the other band, ho roprcsentM Tyiiemouth as the store- 
house of the neighbouring district. Tho royal army being detained by a flood 
at Monkchester, sutforcd greatly from want of previsions, and a foraging parly was 
sent to Tynemouth, who, regardless of tho sanctity of tho place, carried awny 
whatever they oould lay their hands on. For this sacrilege they were punished 
by the ontniged saint ; tho horses which had been fed with tho stolen com being 
seized with swelling and inBammation. Amongst others was a chai^er belonging 
to an officer called Robert, who, whilst his followers were plundering, was por- 
fonning his own dovetiona at tho neighbouring slirine. Shocked at tho impiety 
of his troops, and solicitous for tho recovery of his horse, Ilobert made an offering 
of his best pall, in virtue of which the distemper was staid, and his own steeil 
recovered. 

After tho fall of Mowbray and the confisoation of his earldom, the custody of 
Northumberland as well as Yorkshire was committed by the Crown to a sheriff er 
vic>ecomoK. The earls indeed appear previously to have appointed sberifi^ of their 
own ; as we read of Gilebert> the sheriff under Bishop Walchor, and of Morel 
under Mowbray ; Morel had tho custody of Bamhurgh Castle, which important 
trust was for many years aftcrwanls appertinent to the shrievalty. 

Odard, the Hrst sheriff under tbc Crown on record, occurs as a witness to the 
foundation charter of the abbey of Selkirk, afterwards removed to Kelso, in 1118, 
and is there described as " Viceoomcs do Bobbunburgh." lie is mentioned by 
Richard of Hexham in eonneetion with tho early history of his monastery, founded 
in lll't, and by Symeon of Durham in 1121. lie was still Sheriff of Northum- 
berland in 1131, and his father Ilildrcd was Sheriff of Cumlwrland the same year, 
OS appears from the isolated pipe-roll of tlio SIst of Ucnry I. . Odiird was the 
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founder of two families of baronial rank. He was sncooeded by his son Adam in 
the barony of Wigton in Cumberland,' and by John, who adopted the suraamo of 
Yioeoomes or Lo Vcsoont«, in that of Emildon in Northumberlaad. 

Eustace FitK-John was probably the immediate successor of Odard in the 
shrievalty, as wo tLnd him in ohargo of Bamburgh Castle, at the ooinmoncomcnt 
of the reign of Stephen. Ho was a justice itinerant in the northern counties, 
with Waller lispec, in tho 31st of Heury I. Ue ac(iutred the barony of Alnwick, 
by marriage with the heiress of Do Vcsci, which name was assumed by his de- 
scendants, ami liu had Multon in Yorkshire by grant &om Henry I. The noble 
family of ClaverLug is also said to havu been desponded from a younger son by the 
same mother ; besides which he had a numerous tiimily by a previous marriage.^ 

Hetir}' I. pufiseil through the county in 1122, on his ruuto fi-om York to Car- 
lisle. Ordericus says he was engaged in taking a survey of Northumberland, and 
speaks feelingly of its muddy roads, as traversal by two old monks of St. Evroult, 
who Kought tho King to present to him tho newly elected Abbot of their house. 

The tuibulcnt career of Kalf Flambard Bishop of Durham, presents no incident 
connected with Xorthumberliuid, except the erection of Norham Castle by this 
prolate in 1121, as a protection against tho incursions of the Soots. Previous to 
this, Bamburgh bad been the most northern English fortress, and at the time of 
tho Conquest no other stronghold oxi&ted north of York. Durham Castle was 
built by the Conqueror, A.n. 1073, and Newcastle, as wo have seen, by his sou 
Robert iu lOHO. The rebuilding of Carli»le, and the erection of a castle there by 
William Eufus, has been already noticed under the year 1092. The interpolator 
of Florence would postpone the building of the castle till Henry's journey to Car- 
lisle in 1122 ; nor is it improbable that the works wore strengthened and aug- 
mented on that occasion. 

None of the baronial castles' in Northumberland have any pretensions to an 



* Cumberland Hpu EoUb. * Sec Ihi^ok's Burt>uag«. 

* Alnn-nk Cuttle is ncnlioBcd b^ Forduu ua the «cen« of Uolcolni CncnnMro'B diuLb by tlie haai of 
Uocvl, i.u. 1093, but this itatcniciit U founded on do earlier uutbonly. ThoSoxoD Cliromole, Floicooe, 
lund UiiDtingiloti ire iil«ot us to tbu locality , and Sjiumm, tboueh be pUoes it on tbe banki of the Aln, 
aientioDB Dcitlicr Alnwick nor its costlc Qaimai ineiitioiu Uorpctli Castle, as cxislini; at tiie date of 
Mowbray's reWllioii, a.u. 1005, but liltlo rcliaDOO is to b? plaixd on his uusii[iportcd tLetimony. At 
tlial tiiiM tluv* wBJt certainly a coitlo mt Tynemouth, wbich was jirobably removed to luuko room far 
tho ehureh and eonrenlual btdlding*. liVbat it aovr known as TytiemoatJi Cutio «aa only tlio fortifled 
gotoiray to tlia moiiMtoiy. 
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earlier date than the reign of Henry I., although several of the boroniet; oiiginated 
itt grants from tho Conqueror. Those gmuts included the seignory or franchise 
of ReedMlale, and the baronies of Alnwick, Morpeth. Mitford, Bulam, Dclaval, and 
pi-obably \\ haltou. Tho charter of Keedsdale, the only one of which a copy has 
heon preserved, was granted in tho ] 0th of William, if, indeed, tho document he 
genuine.'' At that time the county was in the hands of the Crown, after the deuth 
of Dart Wattheof ; and this is not only an argument in favour of the authenticity 
of the Iteedsdalo charter, but affords a prcsmiiptiou that the others were granted 
at the sarao time, as the title in each ca.se appears, firom the Tfi<la He Ntvit, to be 
derived tVoui tlie Ch-owu, and not f^tn an earl. Sevend of the proprietors in later 
timos pretended to carry their hereditary possession higher, by alleged descentji 
from heiresses of tho old Baxon stock ; but these chums are, for the most port, 
clumsily devised, and are unsupported by tho inquisitions in tho Testa tie NevU, 
or auv ancient authoritv. Besides the baronies mentioned above, tho manors of 
Chevington and Dilston were granted by the Conqueror. Tho only grant made 
by William Bufus was of the barony of Bailliol. Under Henry I. the grant* were 
numerous and extensive, including tlie baronies of Wooler, Work, Beanlo}', 
Prudhoe, Bolbec, Kmildon, Bothal, Heron, and Elliagham; and the manors of 
Budlo and Spindleston, Bradford, and Gosforth. 

The manors which remained in the Crown were Hamburgh, Newcastle, Wark- 
worth, Rothbury, Corbridgc, and Newbum ; besides tho districts of Tyndale and 
Sttdberge, both stilt included in the body of tho county, but afterwards granted as 
franchises witti independent jurisdiction, the one to tho royal family of Scotland, 
the other to tho bishops of Durham. 

Tho more extensive franchises of Burliam and Hexhamshire* have been already 

' Aoconliag to Sir HutrU NidioW ( Chronology of Huhry, p. 28S), Riohard I. " ia prcsunud to Iuta 
been tho finl King of Englitiul who dated his public ingUuiiK^ts ia tfa<; yam of liis rcipa." If (tat 
tw W. tho dato of this cluirlor ia the lUth of milium I. ta fatal to its authonticity. 

• Accoiilinx to >ui cl'l Daiham Chiooicto pnnlcd in tbit Jfon^titon, Hftxhani belonged to the fitahop 
«r T)urhitni tilt tlie niga of Reatj I., vho took it from Ualpli Fluubard, uid gave it to the Arohbialiop 
of YoA. Thia atatcmcnt ia totally nnsuj.porti^fl by the eoDtiniutor of Hymoon, a oootemponry writer, 
who nciitioiia tbo abstntction of Carlitli- nnd Tcriotilalt-, but «y« notliinit iw to Ueiliara. Syin«uii 
Umadf informa ua that Oto piutoml carv of Utchop l^arduU' towiird* the clow of tbo eighth ccntury 
extendn) to Corlialo, bat ho olao ia nlcDt » to Hexbnm Tbo only claim of tho Church of St CutlilxTt 
to tbis diatriot RMma to bnvo rested on the grant by King Guthnol of ull the Innda bctwc<Pii the Tyuc 
and the Wear, a •ooiewbat precttrious foundaliuEi. Riohard of Uexhani, indeed, affects to oonaid«r tbc 
catablialiment of tli* ace at ChcttCT'lv^treet, and nbaequeiitly at Ihirham, as a KsutciCatioD of tbo 
PABT I. 3 K 
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referred to. A few small estates were held by sorgoanty, and n considerable 
Dumber were stilt possessed uudor the old Suxon teuure of Drcn^gc or Theinage.' 

In the 3l3t of Ilemy I. the profits of the ooimty and the royal manors were 
farmed by Odard the Sheriff at I S9L &«. 0|(/., out of which hud to be deducted 
tixed chai^ea amounting to 10/. 174. Od. ooaually. 

Odard also accounted for 100/. for the Dauegeld of the past year, and a like 
amount for the year preceding. Amongst the miscclhiuuous receipts is this inte- 
resting entry : " Gospatrio of Newca-itlc owes xx. marks, that he may purge him- 
self of judgment of iron {de judicio ferri) by his oath." Amongst the items of 
expenditure is a sum of 6/. 10a. 3^. " for a corrcdy to the King of Scotland 
(David) coming into England to the King's court, and reluming &x>m Kagland to 
Scotlaud." The sheriff of each county through which Da\id passed takes credit 
in like manner for a certain sum for his expenses ; but the amounts vary in each 
cose. Kor the remainder of the reign of Henry I. and the whole reign of Ste- 
phen, the Pipe Rolls are wanting ; during this period, indeed, hardly any public 
records of any class are in existence. It happens, fortunately, however, that three 
nearly contcmporarr northern historians, Richard and John of Hexham, and Ailred 
of Rivaux have chronicled iu their pugcw the very stirring events of which North- 
umb»i'Und wax at this time the sceue. Some further poi-tiuulars are also fumishod 
by the anonymous continuator of Symeon's History of the Church of Durham. 
From these several authorities the following |)articulars are for the most part 
colteoted ; the attention of the other cbroniclei's of the reign of Stephen having 
been chiefly directed to the progress of events in the southern and midUind 
counties. 

The opposition which manifested itself throughout the kingdom to the usurpa- 
tion of Stephen was strengthened in Xorthuinberlaud by the influence and prox- 
imity of David King of Sootland, who was a worm partizon of the cause of his 
niece, the Empress Matilda, to whom, in company with Stephen and the o^cmblcd 



lMiboi>nQk of Uexliam riUicr Uiad of LtDdisfarne. Tliat tito new we inaludetl the district which ww 
plaMd uodor the htabopa of ""■*■'"■" when the ■bbef vas ccnrprlml ioto > buhoptkk, maj be raadtir 
omcailod, but the Badent moitutio poaMtnoiu, with th«ir ecclMuutioI jtmsdiotiiHi uid Mcalnr privi. 
IcgM, ilipcari ID tho abscnoe i>f all eridenee to the oootrtur, ta have Ispstd to the mctropoliUo on tbo 
oxtinetMB of Uio line of waStu^Mii bisbopa. Thi« new is oonfinned bjr a rornml deciaioii rcoontod in 
tlie Hnndnd Rolls whenfay the exteDrive privik^w daimod bj tho archbishop witliia lh!> libaty on) 
■ffinud, Dot u rating on enjr ohuiler of Henry I., bat on immcniori«l uugo. 

' Rnptcting tbb tenure we tho nvxt cbupttr. 
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baronago of England, ho bad pledged his fenlty in the liTctune of her father. 
Nor was he without interested views on his own account. Ho bod pret4>usiou(i 
to the earldoms of C'uinherUnd and Northumberland, which could be pressed with 
much greater prospect of saooosa during a period of civil commotion than in time 
of peace. Cumberland he claimed in bis own right, as a portion of tho Scottish 
principality of that name, and Northumberland aa the lawful inheritince of ina 
mSc, who was the daughter of Earl ^^'aItheof, and the grand-daughter of the greAt 
Siward. Under tlieso circurastanoes, the union of his interest with that of thft 
Kmprcss could not foil materially to affect the stability of Stephen's govcniment in 
the North. 

King Homy died in Normandy on the 2nd of December, 11 S5, and his suc- 
OMSor was crowned in London on Chiistmas-day, " having beou chosen," as we 
are told by contemporary chroniclers, " by the nobles of the kingdom, with tho 
assent of tho clergy and people,'' notwithstanding the oath recently taken to sup- 
port tho daughter of their late sovereign. Stephen's promptitude, and tlic abttcnoe 
of any precedent in favour of the inheritance of the throne by a female, seem to 
have mainly contributed to this result. Tho crown, however, tlius vigorously 
soixed, was not destined to be worn in peace. A formidahlo opposition was im- 
mediately organized by Geoffrey I'larl of Anjou, tho second husbiiDd of the ICmpress, 
in Normandy, and by King David on the northorn borders of England. 'ITie 
latter surprised and occupied the city and castle of C'ariisle, the castle of Now- 
castle, and three other fortressee in Northumberland. These were Carham or 
Wark, Norham, and Alnwick. Tho barons of tho district pledged thomselvea to 
support the cause which be had espoused ; and the only stronghold which held 
out for Stephen was the roj^l citadel of Bambai^h, which David had vainly 
attempted to seize. He was proceeding to Durham, with a view of occupying 
that city also, when he leomed that Stephen had anticipated him, having taken 
up his quarters there with u largo force. A oolliaion between the two armiea was 
obviated by negotiation ; and David agreed to abandon the cause of his niece, on 
having confirmed to him the Knglish Honour of Huntingdon, with a grant to his 
sou Henry of the earldoms of Doncastcr and Carlisle, In return, the latter per- 
formed the ceremony of homage, from which his fother was precluded by his 
previous engagements to Matilda. An ambiguous promise was also given that 
tho claims of David and his son to the earldom of Northumberland should be 
fairly considered. 
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David seems to have ooiih'idci-od this stipulation ai; absolute, and to haTO re- 
quired an imtnediutc adjudication. Stephen, on tho other band, wished to qualiiy 
it iu such a way tts to render it altogether nugatory. Thus we are told by 
Richard of Uoxham, that the pledge was by some, who professed to have been 
present at the negotiations, reported to have been to thb extent only, that no 
grant should be made of the earldom to any other party without the chum of the 
Scotch prince being first fairly ooiwidered. This was a virtual denial of justice, 
»o long as the King retained tho cnrldom in fain own hnndi?; and it is ditlicttlt 
to lielieve tliut such a proposal could have been offered, much less accepted, as tho 
consideration for tho surrender of three important fortreflses, and the withdrawal 
of a Tictorious anuy. Immediately, however, on the conclusion of the treatj', 
David restored the castles of >yark, Norham, and Newcastle ; the castle of 
Carlisle being retained by Prince Ilenry, as appertinent to tlmt earldom. These 
tramtactiuns having been completed in Kebruaiy, 1 ISti, Stephen returned to Lon- 
don, where Prince Ilenry attended bis court at Easter. His reception there, 
Ihongh cordial on the part of tho King, was marred by tho jculonsy of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and others of tho nobility, and produced great dissatisfac- 
tion in his father's mind. This angry feeling, and the refusal of Stephen to 
entertain the question of his claims to the earldom of Northumberland, dutermined 
I>avid again to ha^c recourse to m'ms. Taking advantage of Stephen's absence in 
Normandy, he assembled an army in tho month of April, 1137, with which he 
laid waste Norlhuuibcrloud ; but, on approaching Newcastle, ho found that a 
large force was collected at that town from all parts of England to oppose him. A 
general engagement was, as before, avoided by negotiation, and a truce concluded 
till the following Advent, by which time Stephen hud returned to England, having 
purchased two years' suspension of hostilities by the pojanent of a large siun of 
money to the Earl of Anjou. Being thus fi-ocd fi-om any apprehension of attack 
in tliat quarter, and at liberty to conocntrato his forces against the Scotch King, 
ho refused to give any satisfaction respecting the earldom. Provoked by this 
conduct, Da\*id, as usual, retaliated on the imfortunato Northumbrians. 

The first attempt was directed against the castle of Wark. This castle was tho 
property of Walter Espec, being situated in bis barony of Carhara, which he en- 
joyed under a grant from King Henry I. Tho castle itself is described by lliohard 
of Hexham as " tho castle of Carham, which the English call Wark," the latter 
name was no doubt the provincial designation of a Kori which was prosecuted 
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for many years and with much labour, jitst as Nevrark sigDiiies the new work, and 
lis in repented instances we find places called Newbiggin (the new building). 
John of Iloxbam, who lived somewhat later, knew it by no other name than 
Wark, and the barony itself was at an early period called Wark also; the name 
of Carbarn being retaineil by tlie puriBh, and by an estate within it granted by 
Walter K«pec to the monastery of Kirkhaiii, where a coll was afterwards estab- 
lished. The position of Wark on an elevated site on the south bank of the Tweed, 
conmianding the pasBage of tlie river by one of the most froqucntud fords, ren- 
dered the castle an object of great importance during the various struggles 
between the rival nations on the north and south ; so much so, that, altJiough the 
costlo was prirate property, largo sums were ftom lime to time expended on its 
repairs and defence by the Crown, whilst the propnctors were also required to 
maintain an efficient garrison. Of this expenditure wo have evidence in the Pipe 
Bolls early in the reign of Henry II. 

W'heu Wark was previously taken by David, there is little doubt that his 
success was duo to a eurprisu; and a similar attempt was now made by a nocturnal 
attack led by William I'itz-Duncan, tho King's nephew. Failing in this, David 
and his son Uenry invented the castle with battering rams and other macluDee, 
but with no better success, and the siege was raised after three weeks, during 
which the Scotch army suffered much more than the garrison, many of the former 
being slain, and amongst tho ru»t the bearer of the ro\'al standard. Turning from 
Wark, the army overran the whole county to tho Tyno, oud their atrocities are 
depicted in horrible detail : — 

"The infiuDous umy,' lays tb^ Prior of nexfaun. "received acovwiiuns from Normans. 
Gi-muiDS, and En^sfa, from Nurtlmmbrians and Cuinlirinxw. fruiii Tr%'KiUli>lc Mitl I>o<binii. 
fruut tho P'leta, couuuonly caU<.-d Oidwifpaux. nnd tlic Scoui. No one knew Lh«ir inimlwr. 
fur mulUtudus uncsllnd for allied ibcmwlvuH witli these, for tlie love of plunder and of 
revenge, or for tli« desire of miacbieC 

The towns only were spared, and a portion of the country towards tho soft COtst) 
which they reserved till their return. Churches and monasteries were little 
reqieoted. Jiewminstcr, founded the year before by Halph de Merley, was de- 
stroyed, and Tynemouth purchased security by payment of a hca>'y fine. Uexham 
was indebted for its escape to tho revorenee of the Scots for their patron, Saint 
Andrew, to whom it was dedicated. It was, however, in some danger from the 
Qalwegians, who were inflnenoed by no such feelings. The King seems to have 
PAST I. 3 r 
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done what he could to protect the religious houses from violence, bat he had little 
controul over his foUowere. Ilis head-quiirtcre were at Corbridge, and his pros- 
imity was no doubt a safo-guard to the canons of Hexham, to whom, with their 
church and monastery, he granted letters of protection. William FitK-Duncan 
also, who was stationed with another array at the neighbouring village of Warden, 
equally exerted himself to restrain the sacrilegious violence of his troops. As re- 
garded the church of Hexham itself, his osertious were sueoessful, but the onitorj* 
of St. Michael, on the opposite bank of the Tyne, was defiled and plundered by 
the Picbi. 

Many of the inliabitante of Northumberland fled into the bishoprick of Durham, 
and concealed themselves in the waste and desolate country which then surrounded 
the nlUige of Taufield ; but even here they were traced and butchered by the «an- 
guinar}' invaders, who retui'ncd with an immense booty, which the fugitives had 
vainly endeavoured to accrete. 

In tho meantime Stephen marched with the strength of his kingdom into North- 
umberland, and finding the Scotch army dispersed and disorganiited in a remote 
corner, he resolved to advance at once to the frontier, and to retaliate on the sub- 
jects of bis opponent the devastations which had been committed within his own 
territory. Having taken up his quarters at the castle of AVark, he found himself 
within eight or nine miles of Koxburgli, the accustomed residence of tho Scotch 
court, but now left defenceless in Ihe absence of the King and his retainers. 
Whilst Stephen felt sure of an easy triumph, Da\'id was informed of all his move- 
ments and intentions by a party of the English nobility, with whom he had kept 
up all along a claudostiue correspondence. Acting on this intelligence, he (piickly 
collected his scattered forces, and rotuniing homewards by rapid marches, arrived 
in the vicinity of Roxburgh, before Stephen had sot out from Wark. Instead, 
however, of occupying the city, he leil his army in silence into a natural fastness 
in the neighbourhood, protected on all sides by a morass, to which a single path 
only aflbrdod access. Pi-om hence he privately communicated with the cittzens, 
directing them to oficr no opposition to Stephen, but to suffer him to take posses- 
sion of tbo city; hoping, by this means, to throw him off his guard, and thus to 
obtain an opportunity of cutting off both the King and his army by a nocturnal 
attack, in whicli he would bo aided not only by his own subjects within the walls, 
but by a poworfiU party in the English camp. A timely warning preserved Ste- 
phen from the snare laid for liim ; but so formidable bad been tho conspiracy, and 
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SO extensive the conseqnent distrust, that, reuounclng all his schemes of retaliation, 
he broke up his camp and marched immediately southward. 

Amougat those implicated was Eustace Fitz-John, the mofit powerful baron in 
Nortbumberland, and the confidpnlial ooiinselKtr of the late King, to the caiise of 
whoso daughter it is not oxtraordiuar}* that ho should incline, in preference to that 
of his nephew. Eustace was deprived of ttie custody of the royal fortress of 
Hamburgh, but was lefl in possession of his own castles of Alnwick and Malton. 
This conspiracy amongst the English is related by John of Ilexbam, but is passed 
over in silence by Prior llichard, who ascribes the sudden return of tJie King to 
t3io indtisposition of his followers to carry on a predatory warfare during the season 
of Lent. He adds that in the meantime Stephen, instead of marching westward 
to Roxburgh, crossed the Tweed at Wark, and had already overrun u large portion 
of the Scotch territory before the withdrawal of his forces. It is not easy, bow- 
ever, to account for the snare laid for the lilnglifih King, and so nearly leading to 
H diMstrous result, on any other supposition, than that of a betrayal of his plans 
by his own followers. 

The English army having retired, David first celcbiiited the festival of Kuster 
with duo solemnity, and then i-enewed the horrors of the last campaign by another 
incursion into Northumberland, in whicU the places on the sea coast, which had 
before escaped, were involved in a general destruction. These ravages were ex- 
tended into the territory of St. Cuthbert, and the city of Durham itself was in 
danger, when the inhabitants were relieved from their fears by the sudden 
withdrawal of the enemy. Due credit in given by the historians to the saint for 
his interference on this occasion, but they mention alfto two other causes which 
conduced to the rotireincnt of the invadors : first, a mutiny of the Pictish forces, 
in which the lives of the King and his immediate followers were in peril ; and 
secondly, a rumour of the approach of an overwhelming army from the South. 
David marched to the Tweed, where he besit^ed the castle of Norham ; but 
William Fitz-Duncan, who had previously advanced into Yorkshire, committed 
great larages in Craven, a possession of his own in right of his wife, and defeated 
a large force brought against him at Clitheroe, within the limits of Lanca>«hire. 
From hence he retired with an immense booty to Carlisle. 

The townsmen of Norham at first defended the castle with great vigour, but 
being ill supported by the regular gunison, amongst whom were only nine knights, 
their spirits began to flag, and many of their number being wounded, they 
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rwolvod to capitulate, altliotigh tho fortifications were uninjured and the pro^nsions 
abundant. Not only the garrison and the townsuion, but the BiKhop also, wcro 
loudly oousurcd, the last being justly bluiucd for allowing so important a fortress 
to bo thus undermanned. 

David endeavoured to persuade the Bishop, Geoffrey liuf^, to renounce his 
allegianoc to King Stephen, in which case ho off'cred to restore him the castle. 
On his refu5al, he tnaj»ed it to be dismantled. 

Encouraged by tho capture of Norham, he resolved to renew the siege of Wark, 
agiiiiist the garrison of which he was greatly exa-sperated on account of a daring 
exploit which they had achieved. During the siege of Norham, the supplies and 
munitions of the assailant.<? were conveyed by a road which pas.^ directly under 
tho valla of Wark. Ou one occasion the garrison salUcd forth and iutercepted a 
large amount of stores, carrying off also the waggons and attendants All at- 
tempts to take the castle by storm proved unaviiiling, and tlie loss of the buniogcre 
was very heavy. After repeated assaults, both by the King in person and his son 
Ilemy, it was resolved to attempt the reduction of the place by famine. Having 
destroyed all tbo crops in the neighbourhood, David entru^itod tho maintcuanoo of 
a strict blockade to two of his barons, and marched southwaid at the head of the 
largest army which he had yet assembled. In this expedition ho was openly 
joined by Eustace Fitz-John. 

Their first halt was at Bamburgh, the siege of which formed no part of the plan 
of oporationi!. i'rovokcd, however, by the taunts of the gurrisun, uttered under 
cover of one of the outworks, tho Scots mode an impetuous assault, and, throwing 
dowu tho wall, stew nearly one hundred men who were sheltered bcbiud it. They 
thou destroyed the crops in that district, at Blitford, and at other places where the 
proprietors were hostile. 

Having croisied the Tyne, DaWd waited till he was joined by the levies from 
the western parts of his dominions, Galloway, Cumbria, and CarlioL 



" Tli« whole army being tlitu luutomblvcl, lio nganlvd it witli uri)>ouri<led exulUitioii, fur 
il appeariMl to bint iuiuuiuhu and iiivinciblu. In tnitli, it wiut wry liirgv. contuMJng uf more 
than twi>nty-six thonMuid nivn." " But." adds tlte pious hiKtoriiui, " bis lienrt iiud tli« hearts 
iif his men wen? lift«il up. itnd piitting thvir ti-ust in th«ni.«elve8 and their niimVx-rs. and 
having no fvar of Ootl. they 8pok« boastfully luid proudly. 'Diey both ilesigneil and threat- 
ened to give to destruction not only Yorkgliire, but Uit> grvateat part of Kngland. for with 
such a hoHt they did not imagine any one would be able to resiat than." 
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They ravnged tho whole country as fur as tho Tecs withoat opposition, bnt the 
barons of Yorluliire, houded by their bni^'e old archbishop, TurctiR, determined 
on resistance. From King Stephen they oould hope for no ni^ititanco, for he was 
himself bard pressed in another part of the country ; neither had they any one 
amongst thorn to whom they had 1)een accustomed to look np as u leadnr in war. 
£aoh, on the contrary-, was suspicious of the others, and not unnaturally, at a 
period when the whole nation was diWded between two contending factiona. By 
union only, however, could they hopo to avert tho ruin which had already over- 
whelmed their neighbours beyond the Tees, and this they endeavoured to eecuro by 
the most solemn oaths of fellowship and co-operation. Still, before eommitting 
themselves irretrievably to the fortune of war, they determined to attempt ncgo- 
tiation. With this view, Kobert de Bnis and Bernard dc Bailliol, both holding 
large posi^eiUfions in Scotland as well as in England, were deputed as ambasKidon) 
to King David, authorized to offer him the cession of the earldom of Xorthum- 
berland as tho price of peace. Whether ho doubted the ability of the envoys to 
bind King Stephen, whom he already considered to have been false to him in this 
particular, or whether bo was uplifted by tho prospect of certain victory and a 
wider sphere of ambition, it is certain that he now refused to accept, as the con- 
dition of withdrawing his forces, the very terms which he had so long and so im- 
portunately demanded. He may, indeed, have considertMl hitneclf precluded from 
making terms advantageous to himself without consulting the interests of his niece 
the Kmpress. Uis former conduct, however, did not evince any great delicacy on 
this head. The disappointed envoys having exhausted every persuasive argument, 
sorrowfully renounced their allcgiunco to the Scotch King, and returned to report 
the ill-success of their mission. It is foreign to the object of this work to repeot 
the details of the Itatlle of the Standard. It is well known that it resulted in the 
complete discomfiture of David and his immense army. Novellus Bishop of 
Orkney, not yet under the government of Scotland, acted as the deputy of tho 
aged Turstin, as the spiritual heud of tho assembled chivalry. To Walter Espcc 
the merit of tho victory is chiefly ascribed by Ailred of Ricvaulx, but we must 
receive his testimony with some caution, as this great baron was the founder of the 
religious house over which Ailred presided. King Stephen recognized especially 
tho services of William de Albemarle and Itobert dc Fcrrars. whom he raised to 
the dignity of earls. Tho other barons present were Walter de Gant, Robert de 
Bras, Koger do Mowbray, William de Percy, Bernard de Bailliol, Biohard de 
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Couroi, Wiiliam Fossard, Robert de Stuteville, Ilbert de Lacy, William Peverel, 
aad Qeofirey Halsalin. All but tho two lust and Ilobort do Fcrrars were cooncoted 
by property with Yorkabira. Bemurd da Bailliol, Robert de Brus, and Walter 
Kspcc were also barons of Xortbumberland. ICustaco Fibs-Jotm fought by the 
side of David, and his burghers of Maltou distinguished themselves by firing many 
viUdgtis during the fight^ for which they were arterwurds punished by a dctaoh- 
ment from the victorious army. 

This great victory was gained on the 22nd of September, 1138, in the third 
year of the reign of ICtng Stephen. 

David immediately returned to the aiegc of Wark, in tho prosecution of which 
ho employed many engines of new construction, but all in vain. The engines 
were destroyed, and many of tho aasuiluuts stain and wounded. Again he wan 
obliged to abandon the assault, and to trust to the surer agency of a btockad©. 
The garrison were tlius reduced to the greatest extremities, having been compelled 
to kill their horses and salt tliom for food. £vou those were nearly consumed, but 
the garrison were determined to hold out to the last, and when food altogether 
failed thorn, to sally forth uud attack their besiegers, selling their lives as dearly 
as they might. From this extremity they were spai'cd by tho tiraoly arri™l of 
William Abbot of Itiovaulx, with directions from their lord, Walter Espec, that 
they should no longer fruitlessly protract the dufonco. Tho fortre&a was accor- 
dingly surrendered on the 11th of November, at which time the stock of prori- 
luons was reduced to one live horse and one in salt. David generously allowed 
the garrison to march out with all their arms and equipments, and even presented 
them with twenty-five horses, to replace those which had been slain to meet the 
exigencies of the siege ; those terms being granted at the intercession of tho 
Abbot, 

The necossary consequonco of the dispersion of the Scotch army was to tnm 
loose upon society a multitttde of desperate chnracten), who lived by rapine and 
violence. Amongst the leadura of these outlaws was Edgar, the illegitimate son 
of Gospatric Karl of Dunbar, and Robert and Uctrod, the sons of Meldred. These 
men carried oa a system of outrage and plunder both in Northumberland and tbe 
bishopriok of Durham. Amongst other places, they despoiled Eixington, noar 
Hexham, and Dissiugton, the property of tlie canons of lliat place, although tho 
hitter enjoyed the protection of the King of Scotland as well as of tho King of 
England. Tho Prior was, hovovor, ultimately indemnitied by the Sootch ICtug, 
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ohiefly Uirough the intercession of tho Papal Legate, Albcrio Bishop of Ostia, who 
twioe Accepted tho boi^pitality of the priory. This prolate during his ritfit to Eng- 
land performed a variety of good officoa. He reconciled Adulf Bishop of Carlisle 
to the Scotch King, who was now lord of his diocese. He obtained tho roloaao of 
WilUam Cumin, the Chancellor of David, who hanng been captured at the Battle 
of tlie Standard, was dotaiuod a prisoner at i)urham. He ioduood tho barbaroiiFi 
Picta to give up the women and children who had boon curried off by them in 
thoir several recent invasions of Knghuid. He onforocd from them also a promise 
that in futuro thoy would abstain from violating churches ; that they would spare 
women and children, the aged and the infinD ; and that thoy wouid slay none 
except in actual conflict. 

Uis chief endeavour was to establish peace between tho realms of JE^glnnd and 
Scotland. First, ho obtaine<l from David a promise that, except the prosecution 
of the siege of VVark, he would engage in no attack on the Knglish frontier for a 
limited period. Ue then endeavoured, in conjunotioQ with tho Queen, to dispose 
Stephen's mind to a pennonont pcaoo. At first tho King was greatly averse to the 
proposal, influenced in a great measure by the pei-suasions of his barons, many of 
whom had sustained grievous losses, and pantod fur revenge. On tho other hand, 
the Uueen, witli " tho Eoal of a woman's heart ignoring defeat, porsisted night and 
day in every spooios of importunity, till she suooeeded in bending the King's 
mind to her purpose ; for she was warmly attached to her uncle David King of 
Scotland, and to his son Henry her cousin." Hanngthus put aflairs in a favour- 
able train, Albcric left Knglnnd, and peace was concluded shortly after his 
departure on tho folluwing terms : Ucnry bad to reoeive from Stephen the earl- 
dom of Xortbumborland, and such of the barons as chose might do homage to 
liim, saving their fealty to Stephen ; and this most of them did. David as well as 
Henry was bound to proscnre strict amity and good faith to Stephen, and to 
give as hostages for the perforroanoo of this condition the sons of dvo Scotch 
carls, including the sons of Oospotric Earl of Dunbar, Fergus I'^l of Oolloway, 
and Hugh do Morvillo the Constable of Scotland. They were further bound to ob- 
wrve the laws, costoms, artd statutes, established in Northuniberland by the late 
King Henry. It was also provided that no interference should bo attempted with 
tho rights of the Bishop of Durham within the territory of Saint Cuthbcrt, or of 
the Archbishop of York in Uoxhamshire. The treaty was signed at Durham on 
the Uth of April, 1139, by Earl Ueury and the barons of Scotland and Northum- 
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berland, in tho preficnoe of the Queen and many earls and barons of the South of 
Eugland, and was ratified by Stephen at Nottingham, whither Henry accompanied 
the Queen. In the grant of the earldom, as recorded by Richard of Ilexham, ao 
exception is made of the towns of Bamburgh and Xowcastlo, in Hou of which, 
towns of equal value had to be assigned to Ilenry in the South of England. 

It is uuourtnin whether this etipulatiou was ever carried into effect as regarded 
the cession of towns in tho South, nor do we know how long Bamburgh and New- 
castle were retained by King Stephen. That they were at a later period enjoyed 
by tho Scotch prince with the rest of the earldom is abundantly proved, although 
we have no direct evidence of the fact of an earlier date than a.d. 1147. Two 
charters of Karl Henry to the monkH of Tynemouth arc extant, both granted in 
that year: tho first, dated at Newcastle, conferring a general exemption from 
military service ; the second, dated at Bambui^h, exempting them from con- 
tributing to the worics on any of the castles within the earldom, amongst which 
Newcastle is specifically mentioned. The tables of tolls appended to the famous 
Ltffeg Burgorum of King David aro also dated at Newcastle, and gnuits were like- 
wiso made by that King to religious institutions in the town, of land within its 
limits. Newcastle was also the place to which David summoned the barons of 
Northumberland, on the death of Karl Ilcnry, to do homage to bis infant sucocssor. 
It is worthy of notice, that John of Hexham, who wrote somewhat later than 
Hichord, is silent as to tho exclusion of the towns of Newcat^tlo and Bam- 
burgh from the grant to Henry, although he recapitulates the other portions of 
ita contents. It may bo doubted iudocd whether the object of the treaty was not 
carried out in a different form, by allowing Ilenry to enjoy those towns with the 
remainder of the earldom, the fortifications having first been destroyed. For 
although one of the charters referred to above alludes to works on the oaatle of 
of Newcastle, we know from the Pipe ItolU of Henry II. that the fortifications of 
this place, as well as of Bamburgh, were in a very dilapidated state at the com- 
mencement of that reign, and that large sums were required for their restoration. 
Tho palatinate of Durham remained, as provided by tlie treaty, exempt from any 
dependence on the earldom. We have already scon how anxious David was on a 
former occasion, to obtain the controul of the bishopriok by a transfer of the homage 
of Geoflfrey Rufus fn<m King Stephen to himself. On the death of that prvlate, 
he attempted virtually to attain the same object by the appointment of a bucccsot 
devoted to himself; but, on this occasion, he no longer proposed that he should 
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hol<l his temporalities of the crown of Scotland, or of the Earl of Northumberland, 
but should accept his appointment from the Empress Matilda in oppositiou to the 
nomination of Stephen, and the election of the monks who adhered to him. The 
candidate so put forward by Dariil was his chancellor, William Cumin, whom 
we have already met with aa a prisoner in the very city over which it was now 
proposed he should preside as bishop. We furtiier leam that Cumin had for- 
merly been a clerk and pupil of Bishop Goofl^oy, at the court of Henry I., where 
King Da^-id Iiimself had received his education. The violence and intrigues by 
which it was sought to secure the episcopal suceesaion arc detailed at groat length 
by the anonymous continuator of Symeon's History of the Chnrch of Durham, 
and are recorded in less detail by Joha of Hexliam. The narrative is well worthy 
perusal, but doc« not properly belong to Northumbrian history. The ultimately 
successful candidate was William de St. Barbara, but he did not obtain peaceable 
possession of his sec till October 18, 1144, nineteen months after hie cloctioQ, and 
four years and a half after the death of his predecessor. 

Amongst the partisans of Cumin, were Bernard do Bailliol and Kobcrt de Brus, 
who wore now reconciled to Xing l>avid, as well as Etistace Fitz-John.* The yoor 
1162 was memorable for the visit of John, a cardinal, to Northumberland, on his 
way to Ireland as a legate from the apostolic see. He landed at Tynemouth, and 
was received with great respect by the Ilijihop of Durham. He was hospitably 
entertained at Hexham, together with an Irish bishop who accompanied him. At 
this pkec ho was met by the Chancellor of Scotland, who was sent by David to 
conduct him to Carlisle. 

In 1153, shortly after Easter, died Heoiy Earl of Northumberland, whose 
eldest son Malcolm m-as declared heir to the Scotch throne, whilst William was 
invested with the earldom of Northumberland at Newcastle. The following year 
David himself died at Carlisle. It is curious to contrast the oncominms bestowed 
upon him by the monkish historians after his death, with the accounts which thoy 
furnish of the atrocities conuuitted by the armies under his command. 



■ Tho baroDB who nccompaniod Dand urc Uiiu eoumeratcd in tlie Condountioii of Sjineon : — " Eus- 
taobius tcilioot Rodbcrtna dc Bnu, Bernardua d« Bulol, Hugo do Uorcrile." fititchinson idcntiBea 
J^Uiehiu* in tlic l«xt vitU Euataco de Bailliol, and Soitees rcnden RulaeAtus »eilitit RodhfrUt 4t 
Bnu, " Uio twu Bnu's;" but vrc mmt with do Kostoco da Bailliol till tlio rvi^ of John, and Euntncc 
norer oooun as a family nomo io tLe Btdb pedignw. There is no doubt tliut EtutiKW Filz^John wu the 
part7 really meant. His muoo occurs io Ml a fev pages later in conncctiou with the nmc 
tnuuactioDB. 
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" His memoty," says John of Hexham, " ib Uessud Uirough all gcocratioDS ; there ban 
been no prinoe like liiin in our daya. devoU'd to aacred duties, oUwrving ovcry day tli« ca^ 
oonica] houiv, aiid ucvcr omitting to ntu^iid the mass for tbs dcparlutL U« was nitiiarkablu 
for Ui« wiae aod courageous spirit by which he HkilMly restrained tlie fieroeness of hi« bar- 
barous poc^ff. for liis compassion to the poor, washing their ftiet, feeding and clothing 
Uwm." 

Malcolm, the new King of Scotland, was bat twelve years of age at the time of 
hiK grandfather's death, and his brother William, tJie infaut Karl of Northumber- 
land, two years younger, but the alfectiouuto foresight of David hod sociired a 
tranquil Kiicoossion for each. 

Shortly aftcrn'ardH occurred the death of KuHtaco, the son of Xuig Stephen, an 
event of much greater political importance, of which advantage was token to 
bring about an amingcmont by which the peaceable enjoyment of the crown of 
England was ouBured to Stephen for hit; life, and tlie cluimti of Ucnr)', the eon of 
the Kmpre&s Matilda, to the throne, upon his decease, were fully recognized. 

" To thia agrmd all the nobles of the kingdom, and those who luul oppuaetl King Stephen 
now mibniitted to liim. An edict wntt imin«4liately promulgated by them for the suppres- 
sion of outrages, tlie prevention of plunder, the dismiasnl of foreign meroennriew, and Uif 
dwtxucUon of tlie fortresees, which, since the di-ath of King U(;nr}-. every un« had builton 
bis lands. Justice and peace wens tJiu«> •stublished tJintugliuul thu kingdom." 

The pretensions of William, the younger son of Stephen, were compromised by 
the guaruutee of hie title to the curldom of AN'arren, and tno other earldoms in 
England. 

Stephen died on the 25th of October, 1154, and Uenry II. wa-i crowned on the 
19th of December following, &om which day the eommoaoouient of his reign is 
properly computed. He did not, however, obtain possession of the counties of 
Korthumbertand and Cumbcrlzmd till his third year. To these possessions the 
title of the royal family of Scotland was originnlly somewhat equivocal, und the 
grant of Stephen could hardly he bold binding upon Henry, even on the as- 
Bomption that under ordinary circumstances a reigning sovereign can alienate 
territory- to the prejudice of his succotworB. The only aubfitantial ground of com- 
plaint against the resumption of these provinces rests on an allegation of some of 
our historians, that Henry bad himself giinntuteed their pos^ssioD to David and 
hia posterity. Malcolm, the yoimg King of Scotland, resigned the county of 
Cumberland, or as it was still called Carliol, without a struggle, nor did he think 
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it iDCumbcnt upon him to excite the aoimosity of his powerful neighbour, by as- 
tierting his brother's claim to Northiunberland. \N'itHam himself, still a minor, 
oould only offer impotent complaints, and vows of future vongoaaco. The sole 
compcnsatioD which he received for tho county thus wrested &om litm, was the 
graut of a wild demesue in one oomor of it, the lordship of Tyncdolc. Of eight 
royal manors within the county this was the least oonaidcrablo in value, although 
the laifiest in extent, the rental being but 10^ per annum out of a total of 185/. 
Within this district^ however, ho was allowed to exercise all the right's of petty 
aovorcignty, bound only to the crown of England by the ceremony of homage, 
without tho obligation of service. 

The fij-st care of Henry was to fltrongtbon his now frontier by the reparation of 
the royal fortrasses of Dainburgh acd Newcastle, and the expenditure of a large 
sum on tho fortifications of Wark. At the same time he conciliated Malcolm by 
oonfcning on him the earldom of Huutingdon, to which he had an hereditary 
claim. So satisfied was this pacific prince with the arrangement, tliat ho not only 
performed the customary homage, but excited tho discontent of his own subjects 
by serving in the army of his feudal superior, ^^'iltiam, oa the contrary, cherished 
his angry feelings, although he bad prudence enough to rcfltrain their oxpressiou 
for some time after his accession to the throne of Scotland, on the death of his 
brother in 1160. lie even followed Henry to the Continent the following year ; 
but, says the Chronicle of Melrose, " he returned ere long, after tho performance 
of some military exploits,'' tntimatiug, it would seem, that in order to secure the 
fiivour of Henry, and the restitution of the northern counties, be had pursued the 
very line of conduct which had given so much offence in tho case of his predo- 
cesser. The lKw)n which he sought was, however, too high a price for Henry to 
pay for his friendship, and he returned tniUguaut. and disapi>ointed, determined to 
await a favourable opportunity to attempt by force what be hod failed to uooom- 
plish by diplomacy. With this view he enteretl into an alliance with tho King of 
France, memorable as the commencement of that close confederacy which for so 
many years united by bonds of common interest the sovereigns of the two nations. 
The quarrel of Henry with Archbishop Bcckct wan adroitly made use of to 
alienate the affections of a large section of his people, lay as well as ecclesiastic. 
During the prelate's lifetime, the King was able to maintain the position which 
he had established by his ene^^ and wisdom, and to bid defiance to the storm 
which was directed agmnst him. The murderous outrage, however, which was 
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oommitted witliin tho sacred precincts of Canterbury Catbodral prodnced a violent 
revulsion of popular fooling. Tho King himself was openly accused as a partici- 
pator and instigator of the crime, and all his protestations of innocence were 
insufRcient to satisfy an exaspci-ated populace. Of this feeling advantage was 
taken by Louis King of France, long his most intimatfi ally, but latterly his bit- 
terest opponent, in connection with the family of Kenry himself, between whom 
and their Cither the French King had laboured with too much success to excito 
Benlimcnts of jealouny and ill will. The eldest, Prince Henry, the heir to tho 
crown of England, had married the daughter of Louis, through which connection 
the latter had established an influence over his aoD*in-law far more powerful than 
that of Iild own father. Tho year preceding Becket's murder, the older Henry, 
in order to secure beyond dispute the succession of his son after his own death, 
resorted to the hazardous expedient of having him crowned king in his lifetime. 
Of this indiscretiou Louis availed himself to instil into tlie young priiioe a feeling 
of resentment that no substantial power was ontrustod to him after his coronation, 
but that he had been insulted by the mockery of an idle ceremony. He was even 
induced in peremptory terms to demand at all events a share in the government. 
Hiis demand was repudiated with equal warmth by his father, whilst his mother 
is said to have encouraged his rebellions and contumacious conduct, influenced 
by resentment at tho neglect and iudiffcronco with which sho had herself been 
treated. The younger children of the King were readily persuaded to adopt their 
mother's views, and to regard their father's conduct as treacherous and tyrnnnicnl, 
and their brother's claims as reasonable and legitimate. A family quarrel ripened 
into a civil war, and the greatest monarch of Europe, who had boon everywhere 
successful in foreign conflicts, was in imminent danger of losing his crown by a 
domestic insurrection. 

The coronation of " tho young King Henry" took place in 1170, tho assassina- 
tion of Bocket in 1171, and the rebellion to which our attention must now be 
directed in 1173. The commencement of hostilities is thus briefly related in the 
Chroniclo of Melrose : — 

'■ Henry the younger, who though he was a youth, wfts yet n knight and a king, socrvtly 
<]epiirted by night with all speed to llie King of Fmiiw hi^ fHtlnT-iu-Iaw, iniiuued to ttiko 
this Rt«p in couKquonce of certain annoyanoes and injuries wbidi hu liod experienced at tbr 
hands of his Cither. It is said tliat tic did this by the advice of lii;t inollivr, but this wo 
know not i let her see to it, sad let God Judgi-. The fatlicr lind intended to capture the 
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om, ftDd to ptit liiin in « sure and doeo phce of custody ; encli at least in tho commoa re- 
]i>}tt. Stony nohU mkI iiowvrful )i«i90iia Moomporiiod liim, and mniiy wcU vi-nml in tliL* tut 
nf WOT. as well from Engtnntl «« trota Noniuindy ; itnil strengtlmniM] Ly tLcir oounscl nnd 
ai»»tanoe. tlie son, or rather we sliuiild nay. tli« sons, rosie iigiunst tlieir fattitr. TInu the 
proviiioefl, as w«U on thU xide Ui« «ea a» beyond it, being ktirreil tip by wnnt and ruiiioutK 
of wars, rushed to anus and ])repared for t)attl&" 

Our narrattTO must be oonfiaed to the events which took plaeo in England, and m 
much as possible to the war in the uorthern counties, of which a vi^Hd description 
is given in the metrical chronielo of Jordan Funtoamc, who was a witness of meet 
of the incidents which he reconis, and who introduces us, as it were, to the ^miliar 
aoquaintanco of many of the Northumbrian borons, of whom, till the discovery of 
this work, we knew nothing but the names and the locality of their possessions. 

In this quarter the chief reliance of the insurgents was on tlio oo-operation of 
the King of Scotland, to secure which the young Henry despotflhod au embassy 
reminding William of the homage which ho had recently performed to him, and 
calling upon him to assist in wresting from his father that suvereignty which was 
his own due in virtue of the coronation at which the homage was performed. Id 
return he offered him the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
morland, to the possession of which be had hitherto in vain asserted his title. The 
offer was a tempting one, although its realization was contingent on the success of 
the rcbellioD, and there is tittle doubt that William would at once have accepted 
it at all hazards, if tho decision had rested entirely with himself ; but it was 
necessary to consult his nobles, in whoso memories the ill success of the former 
expedition into England under King David, which termixiated in the disastrous 
Battle of the Standard, was yet jresh. 

Acting on thoir advice, he first renewed his demand on tho old King for the 
restoration of these counties, pointing out the critical position of his affitirs, and 
tJie power which was placed in the hands of tho Scotch people to influence the 
rt'sult cither for or against him. Tho assistance, or even tho neutrality, of that 
nation, purchased by the cession of the northern counties, would leave him in 
undisturbed possession of tho remainder of his kingdom, whilst active ho«tilitius 
on their port in aid of tho rebellion which already raged in Normandy, and was 
ready at any moment to break out in England, would in all probability result in 
the entire loss, not merely of the Border district, but of his dominions on both 
sides of the Channel. 
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The embassy was entrusted to a firiai", William Dolipone, who bluutly stated to 
King Henry the altxunative of giimtiDg or refusing the demands of his master. 
In the one case he said — 

" The King of Scotland will serve j'ou in tbix bu^nen ; you shall find iio dulay ; before a 
month expires he will Bend you one thousnud armed kiiighu, with thirty thousand firf- 
lowers. He will not require the value of a i>enny from you. so that you gnwt him hia 
righta; but if you will not, oa the instant I return you bix homage" 

This peremptory haguoge, instead of intimidating the English monarch, only 
excited hia iitdiguutiou and confirmed his resolution. " Ho feared," he said^ 
" neitlier the attempts of his sou, nor the power of the King of France, nor of the 
Earl of Flanders, or any of the confederacy ; and what he hiid refused to the 
entreaties of the King of Scotland, he would not yield to his menaces." 

When this message was delivered by the ambassador on his return, "Then," 
says Fantosme, "'you might hear the young and impetuous knights exclaim with 
an oath. ' If you declare not war against the king who thus boards you, you must hold 
neither land nor lordship in your own right, but oa the bondsman of the son of 
Matilda.* " With the mass of the people a war was far from popular, and the 
bishops and clergy exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent it Of the chief 
BounsoUors of the King, Engelram Bishop of Glasgow, and Waltheof Karl of 
Dunbar, endeavoured to pci-suado him of the impolicy of auy hostile attempt, but 
their atlvioe was unheeded. " Tho war should take place," the King declared, 
" though it cost him his erowii." To the young King Henry he sent messengers, 
informing him of his determination, and accepting tho terms, which he had pre- 
viously offered, pointing out at the same time the necessity of some assistanco 
from the Continent, 

The Earl of Leioestor was accordingly sent over with a hirgo body of Flemings, 
with whom ho marched into Xorfulk, aud was there joined by Hugh Bigod, the 
earl of that county. Their united forces, however, received a check before Pod- ' 
wich, which they in vmn atteinptod to take. At Norwich they were more suc- 
cessful, the eity, which was then next in importance to London, being trea- 
cherously surrendered to them. Having ravaged tho surrounding district, tJie 
Earl of Leicester determined to march across the country to the town from which 
he derive<l his title, which had been seized by Richard do Lucy, tho Chief Justi- 
ciary for the K ing ; but, the castle remained in the hands of tho Earl's retainers. 
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Od his route bo was intercepted by a body of loyalists, aascmbled under the prin- 
ciiMil nobles of tbc neigbbourhood, and completely routed »t llury St. Kdmund's. 
The Eurl lumself, with his wife, who aooompamcd him throughout the oxpoditiou, 
and a French nobleman, Hugh do Castello, or Chateauneuf, were made prisonera, 
and sent to Normandy to awatt the King's pleasure. The Flemings, who were held 
in detestation for the cruelties they had committed, were eut off^ almost to a man, 
whilst the horsemen of Norman or English blood were made prisoners. "There 
was," says Jordan, " in the country neither villager nor cloi>vn, who did not go to 
destroy the Flemings, with fork and flail. Tbc armed soldiery knocked them 
down^ and the rillitgers despatched them by scores, by huudrcds, and by thou- 
sands. All the Flemings £rom Flanders mot with hard luck." 

With this decisive engagement, the campaign terminated in the South of Eng- 
land. In the mean time, the King of Scotland had crossed the Tweed, and laid 
siege to the castle of Wark. Roger d'Estutcville, the Constable, being ill prorided 
with means of defenee, entered into an engagement to surrender the castle unless 
relieved within forty days. 

Having acceded to these terms, William determined to advance into (he heart of 
North umberlaud, cticourogod by a communication from Hugh I'udsey Itishop of 
Durham, who pramised to observe a strict neutrality. His first attempt was 
against the castle of Alnwick, but here be found William de Vesci so well prepared 
to receive him, that he abandoned the enterprise, contenting himself with the de- 
struction of the neigbouring castle of Warkworth, the property of Roger Fit*- 
Richord. This nobleman held also the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of which, 
says Jordan, " bonus master and lord," and hero he determined to make his 
stand, having left Warkworth, which was weak and indefensible, to its fote. At 
Newcastle he assembled so Uu-go a force, and took such effectual meastux's for the 
defenoo of the town and castle, that the King was obliged to pass on, as bo hsd 
previously done in the case of Alnwick. 

His councillors advised him to march immediately against Carlisle, which was 
held for the Crown by Robert de Vaux, but a feeling of resentment against Odinel 
d'Umfreville, who had been brought up by his father. Earl Henry, and whom he 
accused of ti'oachcry and ingratitude, determined him first to undertake the re- 
duction of his castle of Fnidhoe. Finding the resistance greater than he expected, 
he agreed at lengtli to proceed to Carlisle, leaving behind him a dutacbment of 
Flemings to prosecute the moga. Robert de Yaux made a valiant defence, aided 
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by Adam Fitz-Odard, Baron of Wigton, as his lieutenant, against a besieging force of 
not less than thirty thousand men. ButHed and diKptrited, tlio King of Scotland 
misod the eicge and retired to Boxburgb, being pursued and harassed in his re- 
treat by the garrison of Carlislo, under their chivalrous lender. At the same 
time Berwick wbh tikeu by the barons of Korthutnberland under the command of 
that renowned captain, Uumfrcy de Bohun, Constable of England, who would have 
pursued hiasucooss further, hut forthe arrival of Richard de Lucy with the intelli- 
gence of the progress of ttie Karl of Leicester and his Flemish auxiliaries. Taking 
advantage of "William's ignorance of this diversion in his favour, Lucy succeeded 
in negotiating a truce till the following summer. 

Hitherto the King of Scotland's brother, the Earl of Huntingdon, had taken no 
part in the war ; but the following year, tempted by the oflfer of the earldom of 
I*unox, he agreed to co-cporato with William, making his own town of Hunting- 
don the basis of his operations against the midland district, whilst his brother 
again invaded the northern frontier. The townsmen of Leioc«ter received him 
with joy in the absence of their lord, and uniting themselves to his own de- 
pendents, presented a formidxtble force, with which he reduced Nottingham and 
Northampton. 

"David," wv on: told, " warred oucoeasfnlly in England. He vn» o» vrims as bu wu 
aniiable. and i^roteeted Holy Clmrcb ; for never did he wish to wrong a prie«t or cnnoa, who 
knew gnunmar, nor would he diiiplea»e a nun on any account But the war turned out 
bndly for tbe King of Scotland." 

We must now briefly review the progress of that monarch, who, as before, com- 
menced the campaign by investing Wark. Roger d 'Estuteville, however, had 
made such good use of the time which had been afforded him by the politic treaty 
of Richard do Lucy, that the castle was everywhere impregnable, well guarded 
and well stored. The details of our ancient records hero come in aid of the inform- 
ation furnished by historians, and, on a reference to the Pipe Bolls of this year, 
we find a charge of 29^ ISs. for plenishing the castle of Wark, and ill. for the 
payment of the garrison, consisting of t«n men at arms, and forty servants. A 
very graphic account of the siege is given by Fantosme. It terminated in the en- 
tire failure of the Scots to make any impression on the foiircss, every attack being 
repelled by the vigilance of the Constable, without the loss of a siugle man. 
William at length broke up his encampment, and retired once more to Bamburgh. 
During the siege ho detached marauding parties, who laid waste all the adjacent 
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conntry, bnrning the villagos, driving off the oattlo, bindiag tho peasants with 
cruel tortures and dragging them after them. Tho Flemings took the lead in 
these atrocities, killing and beating the men and abusing tho women. An attempt 
to surprise Bambuigh was dcfoatod, and tho assailants ignominioiisly repulsed ; 
but tliey succeeded in taking the little town of Itelford. Finallj, they retreated 
to Berwick, which had not boon retained by tho English after its capture the pre- 
vious year, carrj-ing with them an immense stor« of booty, *' oows, oxen, and 
horses, sheep and lumbs, clothes and money, bracelets and rings." 

The Scotch army was allowed to retire unmolested from Wurk, by the special 
orders of Roger d'Estuteville, who wa» unwilling further to embitter the resent- 
ment of his late assailants, although we are assured in the quaint htnguage of our 
chronicler, that " ho did not fear them the value of a clovo of gnrlick." After 
this discomfiture, William's hopes were revived by the arrival of Roger de 
Mowbray, the most powerful baron in Yorkshire, and Adam do I'orz, who 
tendered him their services against their lawful sovoreigii, and encouraged 
him to renew his attack upon Carlisle. On bis arrival at that city, ho found 
that here, as at Wark, ample preparations had boon made to resist his assault. 
In this cuHe also the Pipe Riills furnish us with detailed information. In the 1 i)th 
of Henry I., a.d. 1 173, wo find 20/. paid to Robert do Vaux for the dofeucc of 
Carlisle, and similar sums to Odinel d'Umfreville and Roger FitZ'Ricliard, for the 
defence of Frudhoc and Newcaxtlc, all by order of Richard do Lucy, out of the 
rental of the min^ of Carlisle. The same year two sums of 3^. 7s. and S/L St. are 
oharged for the repaiiw of the castle of Carlisle, and 3/. fu. 4^. for work done at the 
fose, besides the following charges for provisions : — 1 3/. 19*. for grain (8 1 oskeppn 
frumenti), &/. for salt, 6/. \0s. for five hundred cheeses, and IL It. Ad. for iron, 
liesidos thiti, 46/. Cx. id. is afterwards credited to Itobert do Vaux for expenses of 
tho defence of the cnstle, and 163/. It. 9d. was borrowed of sundry parties (Bene- 
dict the son of Saru, Deodatus the bishop, and Vinus and Moses the Jews) for the 
same purpose, and afterwards repaid. In the same way, iu Northumberland, Roger 
d'Estuteville had an allowance out of the rents of Bamburgh an<i Rothbury of 
26/. 2t. md. towards the cxponscs of the Scotch war, and 64/. was borrowed of 
Aaron and Isaac, end 33/. of Bniuus tho Jew and others. 

Leaving Carlisle for the present, the Scotch army marehed into Westmorland, 
when they took the castles of Appleby and Brough. Tho former, of which Om- 
pfitric, the son of Orm, " an old grey-headod Englishman," was the constable, was 
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utterly unprovided for a siege and destitute of a garrison ; and was smrcnderod 
without an effort. The outworks of Brough were taken the first day, and the garri- 
son, oonsiKting of only six knights, took refuge in the tower. This was set fire 
to, and the knights compelled to capitulate. It does not seem that in either case 
any effectual resistance could ha%'o beou offered, and yet not only Ooi>patnc, bat 
the knights of Brough, are chained, in the Westmorland Pipo Bolls, with fines for 
misoonduot in this particular. Several parties are also amerced on various charges 
of aiding and countenancing tho King's enemios ; amongst others Reginald the 
oook for supplying them with victnak. 

Bobert do Vaux's supplies now began to fail him, and his garrison were threat- 
ened with the extremity of famine, when he received intelligence from Richard do 
Lucy that the King was ou the jHiint of returning to Kngland, and would march 
immediately northward to his relief. Under these circumslanccs, he entered into 
terms, similar to thoso previously agreed to by Jistuteville at Wark, if not relieved 
by a stated day. William now looked upon the possession of Carlisle as assured 
to him, and he hastened to Prudhoo to avenge himself on Odinel d'Umfbeville for 
the contumely with which he considered himself to have been treated. " If he 
could take the castle with his assembled host, he would have no mercy on Odinel 
in his raurt." 



" Thtrii Oilinel rode mi ihhcIi on liisi g'X"! l>rowii bay, always qnimng day and night. Uint 
Itc gatJiere^l fotir hundred knights with Hhining hehiivU. »toat and valiant men. Tlivsr will 
fight with him in the battle : these will succour Pnidhoe with thdr swordsL TTirw tiny* 
Ui>e siege lasted to my knowledge : Odinel had many good rnen within. Against the (le. 
iniiigH they defend themselves bravely ; they lost nothing within. Oiitttidt; they lost their 
tiolds of oom, and thvir gardens were ra%'agi!d by the %-ile i)eo|il& 'Jlioite who could do no 
other injury, bwked the apple-trwui. It was a mean revenge" 

Repulsed at Prudhoe, the infnriated host again htait their steps to Alnwick, 
ravaging the oountry as they pasised. At Alnwick they burnt the church of Sl 
Laurence, and mutilated the three officiating priests. Tbreu hundred men were 
berbaniusly murdered in the town, but the castle withstood all their attacks. 
Having established a rigorous blockade, William dismissed the greater port of his 
foToos to live at free quaiters throughout the country, postponing any ftirthcr 
assault till their return, when he relied on the 6ure operation of famine on the 
imprisoned garrison. 
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In the meantime a general master, for the relief of Alnwick, was held at New- 
castle by the loyal harons of Torluhire and Northumberland, Ranulf de Glanville, 
William d'Kstutovillc, Barnard do Bailliol, \\*illiitm de Vosci, Roger Fitz-Ricbard, 
and Odinel d'UmlreTille. At the dawn of day they commenced their march 
under the guiduneo of Odinel ; but their purpow was nearly frustratod by a donsc 
fog, through which they wandered ignorant of tbo direction in which they were 
going. At length, when they almost defipaired of the eoccess of their cnterprizc, 
the sun suddenly broke forth through the gloom, and discovered to them the 
cafitle of Alnwick, and at a short dititanoe the Scotch King, with a very limited 
retinue, preparing to partake of his evening meal, his helmet imbraood, and his 
arms cast aside. Immediately the wnr-cries resounded of Glanville, and Bailliol ; 
Vesci, and Hstutevillo ; to which Odinel added his own. Taken thus at disadvan- 
tage, the King made a stout resistance, and the battle raged fiercely around him. 
At length his grey steed is slain under him, and horso and rider are brought to 
the ground. In this extremity he yielded himself to Ranulf do Qhmvillu, and 
the discomfiture of his followers was complete. No quarter was given to the 
detested Flemings, who perished in an indiscriminate carnage. The live« of the 
8cots were spared, those of higher rank being detained for ransom. Roger de 
Mowbniy and Adam de Pont fled as soon as farther resistance wils useless, con- 
scious tbat if taken they had nothing to hope from the clemency of their injured 
sovereign. King William was carried the same night to NewcasUc, and oflcr- 
wanU removed by Roger de Glanville to his castle of Richmond, where he remained 
until King Henry's pleasure as to his future disposal was ascertained. 

So &r Bishop Pudsey seems to have maintained the strict neutrality which 
he had intimated his intention to observe ; but ho prepared himself, never- 
theless, to take advantage of any circumstances arising out of the conflict by 
which he might promote his own interest. With this view, he sent his nephew, 
lienry Pudsey Count dc Bar, to Flanders, where ho secured the services of forty 
Flemish knights and five hundred foot soldiers, \vith whom he landed at Hartle- 
pool on the very day of the King of Scotland's capture at Alnwick. ThU force, 
which a few days previous might have turned the scale in favour of cither of the 
contending parties, and enabled the Bishop to make his own terms for tlieir ser* 
vices, was now worse than useless. The report of their landing confirmed the 
rumours which had previously reached the King of a treasonable understanding 
between Pudscy and the King of Scotland. In this dilemma, the Bishop sent 
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borne tiie infiintiT, and durctcd hix ncphov to procood with the knights to Nortfa- 
allorton, whilst be hinuelf biistened to meet the King at Northampton, and 
mooeeded in securing bin pardon on payment of a large earn of money, and the 
nurender of bis castles of Borbam, Norham^ and Xortballcrton. The Scotob 
King was also brotigbt to Northampton, bis feet being tied together as he was 
convoyed on borecbock to Ibat place. From thcnoe ho was eorriod by Henry 
into Normandy, and only regained bis liberty by undertaking to snrrender tho 
chief fottresees of bis kingdom, Eoxburgb, Berwick, Jfdburgh, Edinburgh, and 
Stirling, to the King of England, with an yearly allowance for maintaining a 
ganiaon in each, lie was also compelled to acknowledge Henry a& paramoant 
lord of Scotland, and to place in bis hands bis brother Darid and twenty of bis 
principsU nobility as hostages for the duo pcrformanco of the treaty. 

(Jf Pudsey's castlea, Kortbailerton was completely dismantled, and Norham, 
which had been rebuilt during his episoopac}', and was now a place of great 
Btreogth, was entrusted to a royal garrison under William dc N'eville, in place of 
Boger do Conycrs. Even Durham was for the present oocnpicd by the King^i 
troops, but not without an ample guarantee of the rights of the church of St. Cuth- 
bert boreaftcr. Tho perfect security which Henry now enjoyed on the side of Scot- 
land enabled him to concentrate bis efforts against France, and to enforce such torms 
as efiiectually to provide for the safety of his continental dominions. Tbos auspi- 
ciously terminated a war which at one time threatened the dismemberment of the 
kingdom, and the annexatiOQ of the northern counties to Scotland. 

Besides the castles already mentioned, of \\'arkworth in yorthumberland, and 
Broogh and Appleby in Westmorlund, the Scots took and destroyed the small 
Border fortren of Liddall in Cumboriond, and the castle of Hartiottle. Both fcU 
in the second campaign, but wo have no particulars of the precise time or of the 
circnnuttancee of their capture. Harbottle, as well as Prudhoe, was the propertj 
of Odinel dtlmfrevillc, towards whom the Scotch King chcriihed so violent an 
animosity, being the capital of his territory of Redeedale.^ 

' Tbtt damage don* is NocthuDberlsitd in Um ooona of thu mr ma &r Igm tlwn in lh« lulJMtiiiig 
fonntj of Cnrabcrlmd. In the foRoer eensty tbo Shmff was ablo to amount for tbe wbalu not, with 
tfaa triflisg abRtomcnt of lot. 3*. 4A, whtob was nuittcd to bim " on account of tlie war." A futlitr 
US of Si. waa allowod far Kbtulding tht miQ at Oorbridga^ om of tlia njtl tamaon, which bad bics 
faonad down b^ tbs Bootcb. CertaiB mnaa paid for tb« ozptnac* of tb« war, and the aainteiiaiiee of 
tba caaUca of WbA, Ncwcaatl«<, and rrudho«, have been alnndy itatod. To tbeao moM be added a 
gnat of St. tit. 8tf. out of the rent of tbc- mine* of Cariiol, to Waller de Bolbcc, " to m^JiWin htaiadf 
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Soger do Mowbray ultimately obtained the King's pardon, but his caatlcs of 
Thirsk and Kirkby Malesard were utterly demolished. Thb Bogcr was the son of 
Xigel D'Albiiii, who had a grant from Henry I. of all the vast potssessions of 
Robert de Mowbray, exoopt the earldom of Northumberland. He also married 
Maud, the wife of that nobleman, under a dispensation from the Pope, who an- 
nxilled her fonuor marriage in eonsequonco of the hopcleisA imprisonment of her 
tust husband, to whom she had only been married six months at the time of his 
downtoU. She was tho daughter of Ricliard de Aqutla. Her second marriage 
appeared at first to bo a happy cue, and her husband treated her with great kind- 
ness. After the death, however, of her brother Gilbert de Aquila, or De L'Aigle, 
he repudiated bor on the ground of his near oonsanguioity with her first husband, 
but the validity of the former divorce does not appear to have been called in quee* 
tion. lloger, who was the issue of a second marriage, took tho name of Mowbray, 
OS the heir to the groat estates of that family, which he cmperiltod, as wo havo 
seen, in a rash rebellion against bis soTereigu. 

Henry diud on tho 6th of -Inly, 1189, and his son and successor ^chard was 
crowned on the 3rd of September following, from which latter date the years of his 
reign are computed in all legal instrumenla. 

I'rom the very day of his accession, his attention was directed, not to tho go- 
vernment of his kingdom, or the permanent aogmentation of his revenne; but to 
raising money, by whatever means, for the equipment of on expedition of unpre- 

io tho Kind's ■ervioo, and &i. out of the root of the county of Northumberland, for slorM for tbo pr- 
riton of Nowcaitlo. A ooiuidurable amoant wu puiil for tbo work* (ping on at tho cosUe of New- 
CMtJc, but thono w<TrQ coramoDCOd wrcml jton piwioiu to the war, and w«re oontinuod for >om« ycore 
•flerwaids. In Cumberlnnd, in the first year of th« wur, Bobnt Fitx-Trolt, tlie tbcriff, ia in ammr 
37/. fif- 6ii., in reapcut of the fann of tbo couiily ; 46/. 9j. \d. for Dout-geld or oonuge rent, uid R/. for 
tbe farm of the oKhvnta, all wliich auma are ultJnuit«ly remitted cm tbe ground of tbo vr&ste of tbc 
country " propter guemun." Tho next year " Adam, the eon of Bobert titz-Troit, rendered no acooont 
ntlicr of tli« fumiH of tba county or of bis ajreora, because he has rectiTcd ootbing tliia year, on ao- 
«ount of the irar, ua he tuys." A part, however, of the aiuns due, was n>oei*ed by Bobert de Vdox, 
who aooounta for the same four yetuB aStemiia, u foUowa: — 

P^ into the Tmtsufy £6 14 4 

Expended by Uobett d« Vonx, on tho defence of tfaa caatle 4S 6 4 

Airoos 126 5 7 



£179 7 a 



Iboic arrears «civ olao remitted, making, with the allowance to fiobort Fitx-Troit, a total deficit of 
2061. It. 2d., «a oomiHtred with 10/. 3«. Ad. in Northumbeiland. 

PAKE I. 3 L 
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oedootcd iDA^itade for tbe rcooveiy of the Holy Land. With this object he 
offered for sate whatever lordships, castles honoure, and offioea were at the dtspossl 
of the Crown, and applied to all whom ho thought poaeoeaed of the meuDs and the 
inolination to become purchasers. Amongst others, he was aware that Hugh Pad- 
ftoy Bishop of Durham, had long contemplated to engage porsomdly in the holy 
wars against the infidcU, and bad accumulated a vast hoard to defray bis expenses. 
He anticipated little dit&cultr in inducing thi» luiibitious prelate to forego his me- 
ditated nruiuulc, and to trau»for the funds so collected to the promotion of his own 
enterjirizo, provided ho was able to hold out to him a temptation sufHcienlly dax> 
aling. The earldom of Northumberland, formerly hold and still eagerly desired by 
the royal family of Scotland, had once before been enjoyed in conjunction with tbo 
bisboprick of Durham ; and this splendid prize was now offered to the acceptance 
of Pudsey. Qis ardour for tlie perilous expedition, vliich ho had vowed to 
undertake, was already somewhat abated, and his conscience was soothed by the 
reflection that the funds would be more advantageoasly applied towards sustaining 
the Christian cause, in the hands of the potent sovereign and renowned warrior, 
whose valour and conduct were the themes of universal praise, than in his own- 
Resolved, therefore, to seek absolution from his oath, he agreed to purchase the 
proffered earldom for the term of his own life, at the price, as wo Icam from 
Biohaid of Devi7>G«, of ten thousand poands, an enormous sum in the currency of 
those days, and probably beyond the reeourocs of any other JndividuaL 

He had previously arranged with the Crown for an exchange in perpetuity of 
certain knights* fees in liincolnshire, the property of the see, for the manor and 
wupontttkc of Sadbcrge, an outlying portion of the county of Northumberland, 
from which it was separated by the entire breadth of the bishoprick. This ex- 
change was no doubt most beneficial to his succe.«son! in the see, whilst the acqni* 
sition of the services of six Lincolnshire knights was probably a fair equivalent to 
the Crown in a military and political view. The Durham historian, Geoffrey 
of Coldingham, states the cost of the two transactions to have been 11,000/., 
whtcb, afler deducting the price of the earldom, loaves 1,000/. as the consideration 
for the exchange. 

Eovedon ^ves the 18th of September as the date of the Sadborge charter, 
whilst tlie copy remaining at Durham is dated the 18th of December. The for- 
mer is unquestionably the true date, as the grant of the earldom, which was 
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executed on the 2Dth of November, refers to the exchange of Sailberge as already 
cotnplotod. 

Eight thousand pounds was imraodiately paid down on aooount of the earldom, 
and 600/. on aooount of Sadbergo, leaving an orrear of 2,000^, and 400/. still 
doe OQ the respeettve transactions, at the cloac of the first half of the followia>; 
year, to which date the Nortbnniberland accounts are to be found in the Pipe 
Soils. The next half year the Bishop was in possession, and the accounts cease. 
We may fiUrly infer, from the stiictness of the exchequer practice, that all arrears 
were dischar^d, for the earldom, as well a*! the manor and wapcniake. As regards 
the latter, we know tliat such was the caste, from an acknowledgment under the 
Ring's hand, bearing date the 1 1 th of August, 1 1 90, an exemplification of which 
is still extant. In t3ie second half of 1 1 94, just four years afterwards, we find 
both poescssions once more in the Crown, and the Bishop charged with the old 
arrears, notwithstanding the receipt of August, 1 1 90. The prelenoo for this re- 
pudiation is set forth in the exemplification charter, which slates that the previous 
document kos sealetl toith the King's Jirsi itntl, whu-H tewt lost, Tho loss of this seal, 
and the advantage which was taken of it to disavow all instruments authenticated 
by it after tho King's departure fixim England, is a matter of historical notoriety, 
and Pudaoy was one of the victims. 

The policy of the grant of Northumberland, indeed, was more than question- 
able. The lo)'alty of Pudiicy, the nephew of King Stephen,' to tho house of 
Anjou, was little to be relied on, whilst tho feeling which he displayed towanls 
the Scottish King during the civil war in the lust roi;^ offered an odditionid 
reason against increasing his territory in that direction, and giving him the uncon- 
trolled command of the whole Border district from the Tees to the Tweed. During 
his tenure of the earldom, however, so far ftom giving occasion for mistrust, bis 
conduct was marked by enetgetic devotion to his sovereign, under very trying cir- 
cumstances. To his exertions, indeed, Ilichard was mainly ind()bt«d for the peace- 
able recovery of his kingdom, after his return homo from Germany. By his 
councils chiefly were tlie machinations of Prince John defeated, and under bis 
orders the sioge of TickcU castle, the stronghold of the conspirators, was brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. These considerations, however, were insufficient to 
protect him in his old age from this act of royal repudiation. 

• Piulscy'i conungQinit]: to King Stophca ii proved by a obuiter, prmted by Ur. SnitMs, in vhioli 
(bat King gnsta tlui mineB of Wcanlulo to Uio pidatc u " aoiioti moo. 
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IIoTedon gives the foUowing somewhnt confused account of tho transac 



ion : — 



"On the Iflth of April (IIM) Hu^i BiiJiop of DurliMii. of his own accord, and not under 
compolaon, offered to tl>e King ttie county of Norttiuinbcrlnnd, witli its cuUes und other 
iipinutenMicca ; siid the Ki n g ordered him to deliver the mxac to Hugh BardoLC Aflei the 
King li«d cTOMcd ttie aeo, on the Bi^bop's return home, Hugh BardoU* denumded of Iiim the 
eu-ldoni of NortbumlwrUnd. with Newcastle and tlie ixsile of BMidmigb, according to his 
|>rointM' ; but tlie Bisbop delayed doing this, in ■.■xiK'Ctation of tli« return of a memunger 
whom he lind sent to the King, witli an offer of 2,0U') lunrkn nf silver, for pcimiasion to 
n^t^ui) tlie earldom and vatttle^ The King sent a letter to Hugh Bardolf. directing hitu to 
take rtwurity from U>e Bi.'diop for the 2.000 tnarkit, and then to doUviT the mrldoin. On 
tluH. Bardolf refjiiiret] tliv Bi.-shop to deliver the c»8tle«^ and give security, after which he 
would deliver them ii«carding to the King'ti cnnunandii. The Bi^op rcplied. tlutre wiut no 
need uf tliis double proceas of deliver)- and redelivery, ' aa I have them 1 will hoUl tbeiru" 
Banhilf then wrote to the King to complain of Pudsey's conduct, who being greatly incensed, 
iirtleivd the lattor to be difipoaaeaaed of the cautles and earldom. an<l compelled to pay the 
3.00U murks, lu the fury of lu^ auger he even ordered tlte Biidiop to be dbpoesessed of the 
manor of Saillterge. which had been granted to St. Cuthhert iind the cliurvb of Duritam tn 
free and pcrpetunl alniit, and afterwards confirmed by a ]tccon<l cliarter. Thi« was accord- 
ingly done." 

The oxptanation of this seems to be that the Bishop, on the demand being made 
ui>uD bini for the amount which bo had ah-cady paid, threw liimself ou the King's 
honour, offering, if be required it, to resign his earldom altogethci". When bo 
found the King disposed to take liim at hiii word, he then codcavoured to com- 
pound for tho 2,000 marks, but demurred as to giving up the caittJes, even on the 
o^umnco of the King and his minister that they should be restored to him. Tho 
vexation occasioned by this business probably shortened the prelate's life. lie 
immediately, however, set about to provide the necessary amoimt, and set out tho 
foUowing spring towards London, to make a further payment. Having got as far 
■s Doncaster, he was taken ill, and being tmahlc to prooced on his journey, was 
conveyed by water to Uowden, where he died on tho iird of March, 1105. The 
amount which he carried with him (1,000 marks) found its way to the royal ex- 
chequer, and appears in the Sheriff's acoounts as a payment towitrdu the liquidation 
of his arrears. 

At the coomiuucement of this reign, tho Scottish fortresses, wliioh had been flo 
eagerly seized and so pertiuociously retained by Henry 11., were restored by his 
successor ; not, indeod, in a purely chiraliDUs spirit, but on the payment of 10,000 
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marks, which was devoted to the one ongro«suig object of Richard's solicitude, thu 
equipment of his expoUtion against the infidela. At the same time William was 
relieved from all the degrading stipulatioDn imposed upon him, with the reserva- 
tion only of such homflgo as had been porfonnod by his predecessors for any of 
their possessions. On Pudsey'H deprivation, the Scottish King renewed his own 
solicitattonx for the earldom of Northumberland, offering, as the price of its con- 
oession, fifteen thousand marks of silver. Tempted by this offer, Richard agreed 
to give up the county if William would be content to leave Newcastle and Ham- 
burgh in his bonds. This, however, did not meet his views, as the poeMMsion of 
the castles would have enabled liichanl at any time to recover the rest of the earl- 
dom. Another arrangement was afterwards discussed, that Richard's nephew 
Otho, son of Henry Dnke of Saxony, should marry William's eldest daughter, 
and should be endowed, by the cession of the two kings, with I^thian on the side 
of Scotland, and Northumberland and Cumberland on that of England. It wax 
further proposed that Ixitliian should be placed provisionally under the charge of 
Richard, and Northumberland and Cumberland under the charge of William. The 
treaty ultimately went off on the prospect of a mule heir to the crown of Scotland. 
Otho was afterwords provided for by a grant from bis undo of the earldom of 
Poitou, and ultimately attained the dignity of Kmperor of Germany. William's 
claim to the northern oounties remained in abeyance during the short remainder 
of the reign of Bicbard, whose premature death took place on the Gth of April, 
H99. 

The usurpation of John, in opposition to tho claims of the son of his elder bro- 
ibier Oeofirey, presented an opportunity of extorting terms, which is rarely neg- 
lected cither by subjects or neighbours in the case of a disputed succession, and 
William was alive to tho advantages which it afforded. Any steps, however, 
which he might have taken in his own behalf, were anticipated by John, who im- 
mediately on his accession, hastened to assure him that he should have complete 
satisfaction of all his claims. This message was conveyed to him by Kustaoe de 
Vesoi, the most powerful baron in Northumberland, who was, moreover, comieoted 
with William by the closest ties, having married Margaret, his natural daughter. 
The same promise was repeated at John's ooronaticu, which stiortly followed, aud 
was accompanied by an invitatian to court, whither the Bishop of Durham vnu 
deputed to condnot him with all honour. The kings of Scotland had frequently 
shewn a jealousy of presenting themselves at the English court, when any qucs- 
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tion was pending between the two realms, and the personal character of the pre- 
sent eoTcrcign of England did not tend to dimiuish this feeling. William 
aooordingly declined the invitation, although John proceeded northward as far ur 
Xottiugham to meet him. His suspicions wore further excited by the appoint- 
ment of William de StutoviUc to the shrievalties of Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, and the paius which were taken to complete the defences of the several 
castles in these counties as well as in Westmorland and Yorkshire, which latter 
wore also consigaed to the care of William de Stuteville the following year. 

The Pipe Rolls furnish many details of these preparations as regards the castles 
of Newcastle, Bamburgh, Wark, Carlisle, Brough, Appleby, and Pontcfract. 
Payments in reepect of the garrison at this latter place occur in the Cumberland 
Roll, but many other particulars respecting this and other castles in Yorkshire are 
no doubt buried in the unpublished records of tbat county. 

Although William declined to attend the King of England in person, he did not 
fail to send ambassadors to enforce his claims. These wore Kogor Bishop of St. 
Andrew's, and Hugh Malehisc, who, fullowing John to the coast, from whence he 
was about to embark for Xormandy, announced their master's detennination, 
onlees his demands were complied with, within forty days, to take moans to right 
himself by force of arms. 

These warlike threats came to nothing, for although M'illiam levied a large army, 
be was unable to induce bis followers to engage in another invasion of l^gland. 
Ilovedon says that, " designing to invade England with an army, he went to the 
shrine of St Margaret, at Dunfermline, and passed the night there; on which, 
being warned by a divine admonition not to invade England, be allowed his army 
to return to their homee." The celebrated warning to James IV., previou-s to the 
battle of Floddou, wos probably suggested by the tradition of this marvel; but 
imfortunately the second attempt did not command the same success. The follow- 
ing year, on his return from Normandy, John invited, or in tho language of the 
chronicler, commanded William to meet him at York, but the latter was neither 
to bo oojolod by fair words nor influenoed by tlireats, and John finding it in vain 
to wait for him, sailed again to tho contiucnt. From tbence he returned in 
October, bringing mth him his newly-married queen, Isabel, whom he caused to 
be crowned with himself. Immediately after this second coronation, he dispatched 
a new embassy to Scotland, with a safe conduct for tho King, whom he invited to 
meet him at Liucobi, with a view to a conference to settle all matters in dispute. 
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Amongst tho ftttAaaBadors were Philip Bishop of Durham; Soger Cigod Eart 
of Norfolk ; Bt^r do Lacy, Constablo of Cheater, and Bobert Fitz* Roger, Sheriff 
of Northumberlaad. The others were all the immediate relatives and connoo- 
tions of the Scotch King; Duvid iiirl of Iluutingdoii, his brother; Henry de 
Bohun liarl of Hereford, his nephew, and William de Vesci aad Robert de Ros, 
hit) Kons-in-law. Hattered by the attention shewn to him, or confiding in the 
promises he received, be at length consented to a meeting, and performed the 
homage uaually rendered by the kings of SootJand, with the accustomed reserva- 
tions, on an omincnoo outsido the city of Lincoln, on the 22nd of November, 
A.D. 1 200. 

Having performed this act before the nobtee of both kingdoms, ho renewed bis 
demand of the counties of Nortbumberkad and Cnmbcrland, with which, for the 
firet time, was included Westmorland, as his right and inheritanoe. It may be 
doubted whether any part of WcHtmorhmd was ever in the possession of his grand- 
father David, as within the I-)arldom of Carliol ; but there is no question that one 
of the two ancient baronies into which it is divided, and to which alone the name 
of Westmorland was originally applied, was not only within the mora extende<l 
kingdom of Cumberland, but was included in the territory granted to Ranulf de 
>Iicenis, Lord or Earl of Carliol. The sotUomcnt of the question, however, in no 
respect hinged on this point, but the claim was opposed altogether. 

" After a loiig diHcutuinn," sayn our authority, " bbey could come to do agreement, and 
t}ie King of Engfaud demamled of the King of SootUnd a tniou till ttiv following WbitMiii- 
tide, (aft«rwan]M extended til) Michaelinaa) to afford time for deliboratioD. This being 
agreed to, WiUiam returned borne with tlie book ewort which attvnded bim to Lincoln. wb«re 
he reuwned only a angle night" 



With the following year the annals of Itoger Hovedon close, which have thrown 
eo much light on northern aliiiirs during this and the preceding reign. In taking 
leave of this diligent historian, it may not bo amiss to notice one circumstance 
connected with him which has craped the collectors of his meagre biography. 
in the Pipe Roll of the 1st of Richard his name occurs as one of the justices 
appointed to hold forest-pleas in Northumberland and Cumberland with that of 
Amis de Neville. We may also mention one or two particulars of local interest, 
although unconnected with the general history of the district, which are recorded 
by him about this period. 
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A,D. 1199, there were in England heavy floods, which carriod away bridges, 
mills, and houses ; amongst othore, the bridge over the Twec-d at Berwick. Patrick 
l\arl of Dunbar, governor of Berwick, and chief justiciary uf Scotland, oommenced 
to rebuild it by command of his sovereign, but was prevented by the Bishop of 
Durham from sinking a foundation within his liberty on the south side, without 
which it was, of oourse, impossible to complete the work. At length leave was 
granted through the interposition of \\'illiam do Stuteville, Sheriff of Northum- 
berland, " saving always the covenants which had been made between the King of 
Scotland and Hugh (Pudscy) the predecessor of the Bishop." 

A.D. 1201, John, with his queen Isabel, was at Scarborough, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to the northern extremity of his kingdom, inflicting heavy fines on his 
subjects, for protended waste of his forests. When he came to Hexham, he was 
told of an old tradition as to the existence of concealed treasure at Corbridge ; on 
which he set on workmen to dig. Nothing, however, was found but " stones, in 
which were tzaoos of brass, iron, and lead." During his progress he is said by 
Wendover to have extorted large sums of money from the inhabitants of North- 
umberland. The Pipe Bolls record a payment of forty marks and two palfreys, 
for '* the Xing's wdl-come," neither, in all probability, spontaneous nor hearty, 
from the burgesses of Newcastle. At the same time he bargained with Newcastle, 
and other royal manors both in Northumberhmd and Cumberland, that they should 
hereafter pay a fixed rent to the Crown, instead of being farmed, as heretofore, by 
the shori01 In each case tho rent fixed was greatly in excess of tliat previously 
paid by the sheriff, and large fines wore moreover proffered for obtaining this pri- 
vilege. The sherifis in the meantime offered terms still more advantageous, and 
John did not scruple to violate bis engagemenis with the inhabitants. Fortunately 
for the burgesses of Newcastle, their fine of 1 00 marks and two palfreys was not 
actually paid, or its recovery would at least have been dubious. 

Prom tliis date we have no notice of any intercourse between the Kings of 
lilnghind and Scotland for eight years ; but, in the meantime, although there was 
no war, the relations between the two kingdoms seem to have been far from 
amicable. At length, in the month of April, 120t), John summoned William to 
meet him at Newcastle. An intcn'icw took place at Bedlington, &t>m whence the 
two kings proceeded together to Norham, at the castle at which latter place the 
negotiations were conducted. These extended from tho 23rd to the 2(jth days of 
tho month, bat were attended by no satisfeotory resiUt On the 27th, John re- 
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turned to Newcastle, and prooooded south the following day by AaoUtod, Rich- 
mond, and Pontofraot. On the SOth of July we find hira again at Newcastle, from 
whence ho marched with an army against the King of ScoUaud. His quartcre on 
the Zrd of August were at Tweodmouth, where a fortrrws hod been erected imme- 
diately opposite to the oastle of Berwick, and the following day at Norham. Here 
negotiations were renewed, with better succeiw- — 

"Tlie King of England,' aaj-a Wendover. " bittoriy reproaclie.1 Williani with having re- 
oeived into Uih kinj^lom hia fiigitive mihjecta, luid avowed enemias, aiid with aiding and 
enoouniging tlieni in tlivir ejiterprizea agoioRt liim. HoweTer, wbua Joba had set forlli all 
these mattem tu the King of Soots, they entered into u ngrvement by which the Utt«r 
wa» to give to the P^ngUab monarch twelve tboueBud moriu of mIvcf as a aecurity for 
peace, aod should morvorer give biin bis two daugbten ns huatagea." 

The Chronicle of Melrose details the terms somewhat differently — 

" That tite King of Scotland sbould give to the Ring of Engliuid hi« two daugbtera to be 
anigued in marrijige, with thirteen tbouaand |K>un<k in nionuy ; uud Hhimld bu [xiniuttcd tn 
pall dowu the caAtle opposite to Berwick ; which whs doiu-. And for th« olMen,-&Dou of tbt* 
peace he gavo ao hostages the was of tbv cliicf nobility ; but this waa contrary to Uie 
wiahet of tbc Soota" 

By o document printed in the Fceii^a, bearing the date of August 7th, 1 209, 
and the signature of King William, it appears that the actual payment was fifteen 
thousand marks, and an express stipulation is made, that the King's two daughters 
arc not to be considered as dcliTerod as hoetagcs. This document, as it appears 
in the printed copy of tJio FaeAra, beara the date of Northampton instead of 
Norfaam. In correcting this and other errors, and in reconciling the discrepanoies 
between the narrative of Wendover and the Chronicle of Mulroso, the most essen- 
tial aid has been derived from Mr. Hardy's Itinerary of King John. Although 
DO notice occurs in this treaty of the claims of William to the counties of North- 
umberland and Cumberhind, the«e claims, aa we Icam from subsequent negotiations, 
were not considered by either party to bo projudiccd by it For the present, 
however, William was contented to leave them in abeyance. Two years after, his 
son and hoir apparent Alexander was knighted by King John at Windsor ; and 
80 cordial was the alliance, that John received information from William of a plot 
•gainst his life, although Kustaoe de Vosci, tho son-in-law of the latter, was be- 
lieved to be implicutf^d in it. William's chief object appears now to have heou to 
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secure ft quiet succession and peaceful relations with his powerful neighbour for 
his youthful son ; nor (Ud he many years surviro this pacification, but died on the 
4th of December, 12H, in the serenty-iyeoond year of his age, and the forty-ninth 
of bis reign, his successor Alexander being in his seventeenth year. 

The following year, 1215, is memorable for the concession of Magna Cbarta, in 
extorting which from the reluctant King, the barons of Nortliumberland took a 
prominent i>art. Amongst the twenty -five magnates to whom the task was entrusted 
of ouforcing the obserranoe of its provisions, we find the names of Eustace de 
Yeeoi, Robert de Ros, John Fitz-Itobert, and Oilbert Delaval. 

When the bad faith of the King had driven the party of the confederated ba- 
rons first into open rebellion, and ultimately to the transfer of their allegiance to 
Louis, tho heir apparent of the French King, Alexander of Scotland was not slow 
to avail himself of so favourable an opportunity of asserting his hereditary claims 
to Northumberland and Cumberland. Marching into Northumberland, he was cor- 
difllly greeted by the baronago of the county, who assembled at Folton to recog- 
nize his title by the performance of the ceremony of homage. The feehng in bis 
favour seems to have been nearly imanimous, but notwithstanding the support 
which he rooeived, his position yeas rendered very precirious by the meaanros of 
precaution which John had adopted. Knowing the disaffection of his northern 
subjects, and anticipating a revolt, the King had committed tho custody of the 
entire district, fVom tho Tecs to the Tweed, with the defence of the royal castles, 
to Philip de Ulecote, a man of great experience both in civil and military affiurs, 
devoted to tho service of tho Crown, and uuscnipuloiis in the execution of any 
orders entrusted to him. With Philip was joined in the commission, Hugh de 
BaiUtol, a warm partimn of tho King, and possessed of vast territorial influence 
both in Northumberland and in the bishoprick of Durham. Alexander's Sret 
effort to seize on tho castle of Norham was rendered almrtive by the vigilance 
with which this trust was executed, and he was compelled, when he advanced to 
Felton, to leave this stronghold, as well as Bambur^i, in hostile occupation in his 
rear. 

The performance of homage took place on the 22nd of October, 1215. and was 
immediotoly reported to John, who, justly ooasidoring that more danger was to be 
apprehended from the union of tho northern barons, mider a leader to whom all 
were attached by neighbourhood and old association, and some of the most powcrfiil 
by close fiimily connesdou, than from any league which could be fonued under the 
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baonors of tho French prince, detortninedj ^rithout delay, to oopo with the greater 
difficulty. Marching at once into Yorkshire, he spread dismay amongst the nmtcon- 
tents in that quarter, who hastily retreating into Northumberland, tendered their 
support to Alexander. Even so reinforced, tho Scotch King was unable to offer 
an adequate rosistanco to the Totemu troops of his opponent, but was oompelled to 
retreat, leaving the estates of his adherents at the mercy of the incensed monarch. 
In the course of a single week, from the 9th to the 16th of January, John plun- 
dered and burnt Mitford, tho property of Roger Rertram ; Morpeth, of Roger de 
Merley ; Alnwick, of Eustace de Vesci ; and Wai-k, of Robert de Ros. Nor were 
his ravages confined to the English border, but crgsjiing the Tweed, he destroyed 
Roxburgh, with all the neighbouring villages, in one general oouflagration. 
Having taken tho castio and town of Berwiok, he inflicted on the ^Totchod inha- 
bitants such unheard-of torments, that he was reported to carry about with him a 
body of Jews, whose special avocation it was to instruct his soldiers in these bar- 
barities. Laying waste all Lothian, he burnt tho towns of Dunbar and Uadding- 
ton, plundering the monastery of Coldingham on his return. Itcrwick was still 
in a condition to afford him quartoTK eu his march, but here he completed the work 
of destruction, setting fire, with his own hands, to the house whoro he had beeu 
hospitably entertained all night. In tho meantime, Alexander, unable to check 
his progress, contented himself with imitating his atrocities. Entering England 
on the western border, he laid waste the country up to the walls of Carlisle. 
Hero his followers no more respected tho sanctity of tho abbey of Holmcultram, 
than those of Ms opponent had respected Coldingham. Carlisle for the present 
escaped destruction, hut in the following July the town, lliotigh net the castle, 
fell into his hands. Advancing thenoe over Stainmoor to tho Tecs, he approached 
the fortress of liamard Castle, the seat of Itis opponent, Hugh de Bailliot. Here, 
as ho reconnoitercd the defences of the place, he had the misfortune to lose his 
brother-in-law, and steady adherent, Kustaoo de Vesci, who was slain by a well- 
directed shot of a cross-bow-man of the garrison. 

Little encouraged by tho ovonts of the campaign, Alexander determined to seek 
council and assistance of the Dauphin Louis, who was at that time engaged in besieg- 
ing Dover. If we may credit tho statement of Wendovcr, and the Chronicle of 
Melrose, he led his army thither through the very heart of England. On his arrival, 
acknowledging Louis as King, he tendered hira his homage for all that he hold of 
the crown of Enghmd. We are not furnished with the precise date of this trans- 
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aoHoD, but it mnet have been within a very short time of the death of John, which 
took pkoe on the 17 th of October, and umterioUy altered the prospects both of 
I^uis and of Alexander. As regarded tho former espeoially, the English barons 
were influenced by no feelings of attaohmeut, but had availed thomsolveM of his 
aid as a last and desperate expedient to protect themselves from the tyranny of 
their own sovereign. The conduct of the Dauphin, on the other hand, had been 
the rovcreo of oonciliatory, wliilat his pretensions were stoutly opposed by tho 
Pope, who fulminated au edict of esoommuaication against all his adherents. 

Already during tlie lifetime of John the insurgents had debated amongst them- 
selvM whether it might not bo possible, and, if possible, expedient to reconcile 
themselves to their incensed King. This course was strongly recommcuded to 
them by a rerektiou mode by Do Melun, a Frenchman, and a confidant of the 
Dauphin, that in tho event of success, Louis, knowing how little he could rely on 
the affections of the luiglish nobility, had dctcrminod on tho massacre of the whole 
class, and the distribution of their lands amongst his French followers. 

•' When this infonnatJon.'* says Wendover, " wiw spread timongHt the biutKui, they were 
in ll>e utmoflt oonstemntion, fc^ tbey knew that they were in difficultly oti cvt^ry side. 
Already Louut had. notwithstanding their remonstmnces, giren the land am) CMtkn which 
Ik had subdued to his own countrymen, whilst be openly accused the English of tRBcht-i^-. 
Now Also more than ever they took to heart the Honlonoe of exiwmmutiication. uid U'wiulod 
•t uocc the lu89 of earthly honours and spiritual consoktion. Uany of them thought of iv- 
tiimiug to thulr alkfpanoe to King John ; hut Uiey wure afhiid that their otTenont were tov 
riuiniaxms usd flagrant fur him «vcr to forgive thmi, whatever att(>ncini.iit tlicy might offur." 

Under such cirotunstances, it is not wonderful that the death of John, which took 
placo on tho 19th of October, 121G, was hailed as a providential interposition in 
their favour, and that the accession of bis youthful heir was looked upon with sat* 
isfoction and hopeful anticipation. It is only surprising that the defection of the 
English barons from the cause of Louis was not greater and more speedy than it 
really vni» ; for up to the time of his signal defeat at Lincoln, in the foUoving 
spring, there was no very sensible dimiuutiun in thu number of his adborects. 
That reverse, however, followed as it was by tho oapturo of the French fleet, to 
which ho trusted for reinforcements and supplies, was &tal to his prospects, and 
he was thankful to bo allowed to withdraw his countrymen and liimself ua* 
molested from a kingdom which a few months previously he had looked upon as 
hie own certain conquest. This arrangement was coucluded on the Uth of Sep- 
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tcmbor, 1317. The prndenoe of the King's guardian and chief governor of the 
realm, WilUam Marshall Earl of Pombroku, was displayed io the itumuuily which 
was granted to tho barons who had been in arms against their sovereign, and who 
were now anxious to return to their allegiance ; but the veiigeuocc of the Pope 
Vim duUt out with a heavy band against such of tho occlesiastice as had taken 
part iu tho revolt 

The chief difficulty in completing the pacification of Uie kingdom was occa- 
sioned by the unwillingncjis of many of those who had entered into the King's 
service, and supported themselves by the plunder of Uie oppoaite pirty, and to 
whom, on thu return of peace, there was no prospect of honourable oecupution, or 
even of a livelihood, to disband their forces. Many of these held the castleti 
which had boon entrusted to them in defiance of tho civil authorities and the 
youthful King, and oontinued to cany on a system of rapine and pinnder 
on their own oooouut. Amongst thcso is mentioned tho name of Hugh dc Bailtiol, 
who did not consider such practices inconsistent with bis rank and high position ; 
but the most pertiuacious of all, was a member of one of tho minor baronial 
families of Northumberland, Bobert do Gaugi, a soldier of fortune, to whom had 
been committed the custody of the Bishop of Lincoln's castle of Newark, with tho 
town and demcsnea. These, on tho establishment of pooce, he positively lefttsed 
to Burrcndor ; but maintained himself against all opposition, supporting himself 
and his followers at tho cxpoasc of tho surrounding district. At length the 
Qrand Marshal assembled a large army, and marched, accompanied by the King 
himself, to Newark. Uis first care was so to cUspose his forces as to provont tho 
escape of the garrison, anticipating that they would evacuate the castle on his 
approach, and plunder the town. Oaugi had, however, no intention of abandon- 
ing his position ; but, awaiting the arrival of tho royal army, he aunoyed them 
by sallies, and though obUged to retreat to the castle, inflicted scnoos loss on the 
assailants. Amongst others, William dc Diva, a knight of the Bishop's house- 
hold, was slain. Finding, however, that the Marshal was provided with all ne- 
cessary engines for conducting a siege and battering down the walls of the castle, 
Oaugi proposed terms of accommodation, which were accepted after the siege hud 
lasted eight days without any prospect of an early termination by force. The 
Bishop agreed to pay a hundred pounds sterling for the stores in the castle, and 
the besieged leader was allowed to retire unmolested with the price nf his success- 
ful resistance. 
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Whilst we thus find a Northumbrian ohioftain disturbing tho peace of another 
district of England ; in Northumberland itself, tranqoiltity appears to have boon 
maintained, under the firm rule of Philip do Uleoote, ever since tho departure of 
the Scotch King to join the Dauphin at Dover. This ofBoer exeroined almost 
unlimited authority throughout the county, in the double capacity of sheriff 
and military governor. His oommission is expressly stated to have beoc 
granted during the term of tlie EingV minority, and the revenues of soveral of the 
royal manors were placed unreservedly at his disposal " to maintain himself ad 
ajtatem regis." He was slain in the fourth year of King Henry III., a.d., 1219, 
shortly after the Earl of Pembroke had been removed by death from the general 
charge of the kingdom. The King was now fourteen years of ago, and, although 
the Bishop of Winchester was appointed his guardian, he appwirs himself to have 
token a part in the administration of afiairs. At an earlier period indeed, the tat« 
guardian of the realm made a point, in appearance at all events, of identifying his 
young sovereign with tho acts of tho government. The following year, on "WTiit- 
Sunday, which fell on the 17th of May, he was crowned a (tecond time, apparently 
a recognition of his legal majority. On the 11th of June he had an interview 
with the King of Scotland at York, at which the preliminaries were sottled for a 
marriage between the latter and one of Henry's sisters, the Princess Joanna. The 
marriage was solemuisod tho following year in the praienee of both kings in the 
same city ; where also Hubert do Burgh was married to Margaret, one of the 
Scotch prinoesses, who had been educated at the Knglish court, in pursuance of 
the treaty between the late kings, John and AVilliam. The other sister, the 
IVincBss Isabella, roturaed to Scotland in 1223, still unmarried ; the third, Mar- 
gery, who had been brought up in Scotland, was married at Berwick, in 1235, to 
the Earl of Pembroke, son of the late guardian. Henry had himself contemplated 
uii alliance with this young princess a few years previously, but was obliged to 
abandon his intention in consequence of the interference of his nobility, who re- 
presented to him that it would be degrading to him to marry tho younger sister 
when the elder was already married to a subject. 

During this reign no renewal had hitherto been made, on the part of the Scot- 
tish King, of his demand for the cession of Northumberland, but on tho contrary, 
Henry was disposed to ro-assert the claim, formally abandoned by his imole, King 
Hichard, to the supremacy of tho English crown, over that of Scotland. In this 
claim be had even received the support of the Pope, who exhorted Alexander to 
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comply with his wishes. Now, howovor, tho latter not only refused to entertain 
the suggestion, but made a oounter application for the restoration of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, and Westmorland, nud also demanded a settlement in respect 
of tho 16,000 marks paid by his father to King John, under stipulations, which 
bad boon utterly disregarded. liis sisters had, it is true, been educated at the 
English court, and one of them had been married there, but tJio other had been 
returned unprovided for. More than this, he resented the conduct of Henry to 
tho youthful Margery, by a marriage with whom he might have made amends for 
idl previous slights. Henry himself seems to have boon conscious that some re- 
paration was due, and readily assented to refer all matters in diiipute to tho arbi- 
tration of Cardinal Otho, the papal legate, by whoso mcdiatiou it was arranged, 
that in full satisfaction of the claims of the King of Scotland, as well to tho dis- 
puted territory aa to tho repayment of his fifteen thousand marks, he should 
receive hinds in the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmorland, 
of the annual value of two hundred pounds, if the Crown possessed demesnes of 
that amount without the precincts of towns in which castles were situated; iu 
default of which, the detioiouoy was to be made up in the adjoining counties. 

In pursuance of this award, Nicholas de Famham, Bishop of Durham, was com- 
missioned to assign lands of the above value to Alexander and his successors, who 
thus, in addition to Tjmdule, which was already his, became possessed of the 
manor* of Penrith, Sowerby, Lougwuthby, Salkeld, Carlatton, and Scotby, all in 
Cumberland. Thus was this long-contested point finally settled a-d. 1242, and 
Northumborhmd and tho other northora oounties indiseulablyoonfiimed to the orown 
of iLnglond. 

Two years afterwards the amicable relations between the two kingdoms were 
ihreatened with a serious interruption, iu consequenoe of Honrj* taking offence at 
the erection of certain caistles on the Scotch frontier. Alexander in vain asfwrted 
his acknowledged supremacy within his hereditary dominions, notwithstanding the 
homage which he hud performed for his possessions in England. Henry hastily 
assembled an army at Newcastle, and Alexander, instead of awaiting his attack, 
marched through Northumberhuid as far as Pontcland. A collision, which appeared 
inevitable, was fortunately averted by the interposition of the Earl of Cornwall, 
the Archbishop of York, and others of tho chief nobility of England, who, by 
their personal influence with the Scotch King, induced him to make such conoes- 
sioos as soothed the irritable temper of his opponent, without compromising his 
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own indopcndencc. Tlio peace thus happily re-ostablishod, was not again iator- 
Titptcd during the romaiador of the reign of Alexander, who died a.d. 1240. 

In the year of Ida death are dated the eurlioHt of the series of " Border Laws," 
for preserving friendly relations between the two realms, and reguhting tho ad- 
ministration of justice on the frontier. The articles of this convention purport to 
have been arranged hy twelve knights on behalf of each kingdom, but tho 
authenticity of the document is rendered very questionable by the introduction of 
the name of Robert de Clifford at the head of tho KngUsh commissioners, whereas 
it is well known that the connection of the Cliflord family with the North of 
England did net oommencc till a generation later, and that the linst Robert de 
Clifford was not bom at this date. If the document bo genuine, which (here ia 
otherwise no reason to doubt, either the name of Clifford must have been substi- 
tuted in error for some other, or the convention must belong to a later period. The 
latto* supposition is perhaps the more probable, as the year of our Lord only oc- 
oors in the existing copies, without the names of the King either of Kngbind or 
Scotland, on whoso behalf the arrangement was entered into. There is no 
evidence, at all events, that its proi'isions were aeted upon during the ensuing 
reign, although, notwithstanding perpetual jealousies, peaceful relations were 
maintained till its close. This, however, was chiefly owing to the marriage of the 
young King, who at his accession was but nine years of age, with Margaret the 
daughter of Henry, which, if it did not put an end to the ill feeling which pre- 
vailed on the port of many of the Scotch nobility towards England, at least held 
it in check. 
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TENURES. SERVICES. AND CUSTOMS. 



In order clearly to understand the tenures, services, and cuatonis which exUt«d in 
Northumberland during the Nonnau era, wo must direct our attention in the first 
instance to the poaition of the earls, in whom the government was vested for m 
many years, both before and after the Conquest. During tho earlier period, in- 
deed, we have no records more precise than the statements of our old chromclers ; 
but even from thuso much valuable material may bo collected. For more minute 
informatioD, however, is stored up in tho documentary evidence of the suoeccdiug 
age, which aocurately retlects the image of that which preceded it. 

Wo have, it is true, no charter firom any of our Anglo-Soxon monarohs confer- 
ring the government of Northumberland on Osidf, on Uohtred, or on Siward ; 
but we fiud, on the revival of tho earldom by Richard Cflcm'-do-Lion in favour of 
Hugh Pudi>ey, a recapitulation of the privileges and powers with which its ancient 
posse»soi-3 wore endowed.- 

We have no formal accounts of the revenues of Tosti or of Morcar ; but wo know 
that tliey were tlie same which aflerward-t flowed into the royal exchequer, and 
which wore again diverted when tho earldom passed into the hands of the ambi- 
tious prelate. The Northumbrian Pipe Rolls of the reign of Richard are for our 
purpose almost as satisfactory, as if wc had pfinnnmnd similar documents of the 
reign of Ethelred or of Knut 

Turning to the grant to Pudsoy, wo find that the county was to be held by him 
as carl, as fully, freely, quietly, and honourably, as the ICing himself had hold it 
whilst it was in his own hands ; that the concession included all castles, boroughs, 
harbouns, demesne manors, waters, mills, fishcrios, meadows and juistures, land 
cultured and uncultured, forests, mines of tUver, lead, and iron ; also all fees, 
homager, services, wards and escheats of barons, luughts, thanes, and drengs ; with 
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all liberties and tno oiutoms, pUaa and aetum*^ and all other things io the Orotm 
bdonging. In short, tx) use a phraso which has become proverbial as applied to 
tho bishopriok of Durham, whatever the king pussessed without the limits of the 
earldom, the earl held within. 

The items usually excepted from the most comprehensive grants, but contained 
in the present, are 1, mines of silver ; 2udly, the homage of borons, knightg, and 
others ; and 3rdly, pleas of the Crown, 

I. Mwes of Stiver. — ^These were no ideal treasures, for tie argentiferous lead 
mines of Northumberland and the adjoining district of Cumberlaud, ore anciently 
described as silver-mines, and were enjoyed by the Crown, in virtue of the precious 
metal which thoy contained. The lessees were the meneyers of Newcastle and 
Carlisle, who, at their mints at these places, conTcrtcd the produce of tho ore into 
specie, with which their rent was paid. 

The mines of both counties wore, at tho period of tho grant, lot together under 
the title of the " mines of Carliol," but the most productive portion was in North- 
umberland, for after the gnmt of the earldom, tho rent paid to the Crown was only 
10/. for the portion romaining, whereas the entire rent had hc«n 100/. in the pre- 
vious year. At some periods, indeed, it greatly exceeded that amount^ having at 
one time been, for a series of years, as high us 5U0 marks ('6'd3l. Us. Hd.)' 

II. Hortutge of Barons^ Knight$, and others. — In the grant which was mado at 
the same time to Fud»ey and his suooessore, liishops of Durham, of the wapentake 
of Sadborge, aro included the Mreices of several parties holding by baronial tenure, 



* AcwTding to Bobarl de Uoote, the minea of Carliol, whcui firat (livcoyorod in the reign ol' Hcurj I., 
wen even more productive. It is lomsrkable that this foreign ubronioler ia tho onljr writer who prcs 
lU my iofbrnuttloii on tho mit^oot of tho disooreiy. As hii fltatoment hu romiunctd unnuticod by onj 
of our hi»toriiiii«, dthor loot! or gownl. >t i> hero Rubjmned : — "A.B. 1133. King II«Dry algoemtod 
a now bisboprick at Curlislu, a]>on the harden of Eogland and Scotland, and li« placed thoro on jta fint 
bishop the prior of the oituon* reguUr of St. Oswald, his confccsor. The now Biiiliop plAc«d oanons 
Kgnlnr in the church of bis sec. The sun wite cclips«d on the 4th of the none* of August, and the 
nan day the King eoiled over to Noniiaiidy, from wliieh he did not again return. At this timn reins 
at ailTer om irara disoorofod at Carlisle, and the minors who dug for it in the buwcla of the tMtrth, paid 
five huodicd pounds yi>ax\j to King Sonry." The above date, which is applicable to the e«tnbli«bmeot 
of the SCO of Cnrlisle and tho other pariiouIoK meotioned. i« not to be received oa denoting the prooiae 
jmt ot tito diocoTory, which WM aomowhnt earlier, hut mther to tho flill dotrelopentcnt of the treoran. 
The runt of tho " nilvcr mine of Carlsol " form* an it«m of T«T«nue two yc&r« previous in the Pipe Boll 
of tho 31»t of Henry I. The work of Itobert do Moot*, which contnins many other uotiM* of import- 
onee to tho vtudeni^ of English Hbtory, waa almost innccemble until its recent publication by Mr. 
StevcDMD in TV CkmreA Sitleriaiu tf Britain. 
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but tho homage wtuch is due to the sovereign, was not trAQsfenred. In the grant 
of the earldom, Dothing whatever is withhold. Tho personal allogiiuice, wliich is 
duo from every subject, doubtlesa was not interfered with, but no incident of 
tenure temainod to conucot tho barons of Northiunbcrland with tho Crown. They 
wore emphatically the earths n«n ; and so they are described in a charter of Wil- 
liam Raliis, in roforenoo to Robert do Mowbray, the then late carl. In this 
charter tlie King confirms to tho Prior and convent of Tynemoutli, " all things 
which Robert Eurl of Northumberland and his men (sui homines) bad given to St 
Oiiwin before his forfeituro." The same expression ooours in a confirmation charter 
of Ucnr^- I. Again, in the reign of Stephen, when the earldom was given to 
Henry, son of David of Scotland, the barons of Northumberland were permitted 
to do bim Itomagcy saving only their fealty to Stephen, and the same ceremony was 
ropcatod, on tho death of Henry, to his son William. 

III. Pkm of the Crown. — We havo no direct evidonco of the exercise of the 
right of holding pleas of the Crown by any of the earls of Northumberland, 
except Eishop Wolcher ; but the complaints made against him, of his refusal to 
bold them except on payment of exorbitant fees, may be accepted as indirect proof 
that they hod been held on more liberal terms by his predecessors. The right was 
also exercised after the extinction of the earldom by Alexander the Third of Scot- 
land, the descendant of the ancient earls, in that fragment of the county which he 
atill enjoyed, the liberty of Tyndalo.'' 

Under the various heads specified in the grant, are comprised every source from 
which revenue aocnicd to the Crown in other counties, or in Northumberland itself 
when it was in the King's hand. Nothing remained to be eanied into the royal 
exchequer. Tho same was the cose, under Bobert de Mowbray, during whose 
tenure of tho earldom the Doomsday survey was compiled. That survey was 
undertaken for financial objects, and it is not wonderful that it did not extend to a 
Mistrict in which the Crown had no financial interest. Tho earldom of Corlio) or 
Cumberland was in this respect precisely similarly situated, and these two earl- 
doms contained between them the entire territory which is omitted in that valuable 
record. 

I-'or the same reason Cumberland and Northumberland are excluded from the 



*• The Hundicd BoIIb exhibit otfasr iniitaB'tt of partin diuioing to hold picu of the Crown viUiin 
tboir rMpeodvo libortiei ; but tliaae okiais m geond^, if not uuiTeraull}-, Ibonded on pnxcriptioD, 
and not on cbutcr. 
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Pipe Bolls at the commenoement of the reign of Ilcnry II., when they were still 
in the hands of tlie King of Scotland and his brother ; for the same reason also the 
latter is omitted duiing its otscupation by Pudsey. If at cither of those periods a 
survey simihtr to Doomsday had been compiled, it is clear that the districts so 
situated would in each cose buvo been omitted, as they were omitted when Dooms- 
day itself was framed, for the simple reason that there was nothing in them to 
return. 

Within the earldom, every landowner, who in other parts of Enghind would 
have held of the Crown, held of the Earl, and owed neither homage nor service to 
any other superior. It remains to be seen by what tenure the Earl himself hold 
his fee. The charter of Richard to Pudsey merely says he is to " render tb© 
same service which his prodcecssord, carls of Northumbci-land, were wont and 
ought to have performed to the kings our ancestors." Now the earldom origin- 
ated before the introduction of feudal services, nor havu we any trace of any 
reserved rent or other payment, and we naturally infer that it was held by fealty 
only. In this view we are confirmiMl by the terms of the convention between 
David of Scotland aud King Stephen, by virtue of which his son obtained poses- 
sion of the earldom. This document, the substance of which is preseiTcd in the 
work of Iticbard of Hexham, contains no stipulation cither as to homage or any 
pecuniary payment ; but it provides that David shall secure the fealty (JtJeUtaiem) 
both of himself and his son Earl Hetiry to the King of England, by delivering to 
him the sons of five Scottish earls as hostages. 

Where even homage was not due, still less was there any liability to the ordinary 
feudal incidents such as scutages and aidii. The barons of Northumberland indeed 
owed to tho Bishop the same services, including aids and scutagos, as were pre- 
viously due to the Crown, and^ accordingly, we find Pudsey imposing a heavy 
scutage on the military tenants within tho earldom as well as the bishopriek, the 
proceeds of which, or a part of them, were applied with other funds towards the 
King's ransom from captivity, amounting in all to X2000. ; but this offering was 
voluntarj', and not incident to the tenure either of the earldom or the bishopriek. 
A portion of this scutage was still in the eom-se of collection, or in the hands of 
the Bishop's officers, when the earldom was resumed by the Crown, and this was 
seized by Hugh Bardulf, tho sheriff, who accounts for 77L IBs. 'id. "for the scutage 
of the knights of Northumberland for the redemption of our lord tho King, which is 
rendered in one sum, because tho county was in the hands of the Bishop of Dur- 
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Iiain, by whom the scutoge was roccivod, and cannot therefore be distinguished by 
baroniefl." It is clear that the amount was the residue of a scutogo not merely of 
Korthuraberland, or even of Durham, but of all the Bishop's military tenants, as a 
portion of tho payment is excused to the Archbishop of Canterbury as the guarflian 
of Gilbert Hansard, a minor, whose fee lay in Yorkshire. 

We have proof also from the Pipe Rolls that tho Bishop reoeivod tie amount* 
due from livery of baronies and lands within the earldom. After its resumption 
wo find tho following entry in roferenoo to Richard do CmfreTille, who had re- 
cently succeeded to tho barony of Pmdhoe on the death of his father. " Richard 
de Unfranville renders an account of 100/. that tho King may grant liim the tine 
for his land which ho nuide with the Bishop of Durham, when the county was in 
his hands, and that ho may not lie nnder tho King's displeasure (malevoletKiay 
Robert de Muschamp also had arranged to pay tho Bishop 60 marks for livery, 
and this sum is claimed by the Crown after the resumption of the county. In the 
same way in the matter of wardships ; Ralph Fitz-Main liad rt'ceivcd a grant of 
the wardship of tho heirs of lialph de Guagi, but I'udscy on obtaining the earl- 
dom took the wardship into hits own hands. Again, in reference to the marriagt? 
of heiresses and widows ; Helwise de Tindal had agreed with the Crown to pay a 
fine of 20 marks for liberty to marry as she chose, and this also was rooeived by 
the Biithop. Not only was he called upon to refund these sums, but other simtlar 
payments within tho palatinate of Durham ; amongst others, a fine of 300 marks 
from Robert I-'itz-Moldrcd for livery. This sum was increased to 600 marks be- 
fore Fitz-Moldrcd obtained possession of his lands. 



BARONY AN1> KNIOHT-SERVICE. 

It 19 nnoertain at what period of the Conqueror's reign tenure by barony was 
introduced into Northumberland. The liberty of Rocdsdale, to the grant of which 
the reader's attention has already been directed, was not held by this service, and 
it is the only one of tho conoessions of land within the county, made in this reign, 
to which a specific date has been assigned. William's original grants to his fol- 
lowers throughout England do not appear in the first instance to have been held 
by barony, but by the same tenure under which they had been enjoyed by their 
Anglo-Saxon possessors under Edward tho Confessor. Doomsday Book makes no 
mention of Unight's-fees or military service ; indeed, one of tho principal objects of 
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that turrey seemt to hare been, to fumuih a basis for the oonrcmon of the tenures 
by which Kortnane and Saxons alike held their lands into baronage. The ueoea- 
nty of this chanj^ becaroe apparent in oonaequeDoe of the di£culty which was felt 
in maintaining an army tinder the old system, for the defence of the kingdom 
i^ainst a threatened inrnsion of Canute K in g of Denmark, in 10S6. The parti- 
culan are related in the Saxou Chrouicle, which appear to jostiiy this inference. 

" When Ring WUliaia. xrhti was tm the oautiaeDt, IiuutI of the projected iDvastoo, be 
hHstened hither witli n larger umiy from Homuutdy and BrittAuy, thui bad ewr urivcd in 
tliU land, no that men wondered how lite oinDtiy could fM'<I tbeiu idL But the King Itil- 
leted the aoldieri opon bin sabj«cl« tt-rcm^ltout tbo aatjon. and tJiey provided for thvni, 
mmy man oeeorHing to ihf lawt y-hidt fw postttted. And the j^eople sniffered niiich di»- 
tnvH this year. .... Aft«rwnnk he reoeived information that the expeditiom had been 
flopped, and that the enemy would not be able to proceed in this enterprize. upon wbidi 
he let part of bia foreee return home; and port he retained througliout the trinter. .... 
After this the King bad a gnal ooDSuItation, and epoke vm* ^^ravdy with bi» witan con- 
cerning this land bow it was held, and what ware lU tenantry'. He then sent Itui men over 
all England, into ever^' shire. ni>J caused tlt«n to a»c«rtaiu how many hides of larnl it con- 
tained and what Lmils tli«- King |K«MKttrd tlien^tn, wliat cattle tiitrn werv tlierein, and bow 
much m-eiinc be ought to receive j'early. He obo caused theni to write down bow mocfa 
land Wlonge*) to liia bishops, lu> abbotl^ and his earbi, and flnnn}* what pro;-erty evei^ in- 
htttntont of England pOMMaaeJ in land or in cattle, nnd how inocli money theee v^n 
worth." 

If military tenures had already been established, it would hare been unneoeseary 
for the King to hare introduced this immense continental anny, rather than have 
levied one witltin the island, by £ar the largest proportion of the lands in which 
were already possessed by Normans, whose interest insured their fidelity against 
an invasion, the suvceas of which woiUd undoubtedly have resulted in their own 
expulsion. Neither would the employmont of meroaiiariee have been DeccsBary 
under the old Sason plan of raising a militia in certain proportions according to 
the hidage of the several counties. The expedient resorted to was a violent inno- 
vation, after the old system had become obsolete, and before any new one had been 
adopted. 

The Doomsday survey embodied the nearly forgotten information as to the 
hidage of the eetates of the several proprietors, who were thus made aware of the 
nnmber of men whom they eoidd be compelled to furnish under the existing law ; 
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and an opportunity was afforded of comparing this burden with that to which they 
would be subjected by the introduction of the new military tenures. The latter, 
it is probable, whilst much more efiRcacious for national defence, were at the same 
time much lens oppressive than the previous obligations, if enforced to their full 
legal extent. So entire u change would undoubtedly have been difficult to intro- 
duce, if the Saxon proprietors, with their warm fooUnga in favour of national 
usageK, had maintained their possessions, but they now formed an almost iusigm- 
flcant minority, and wore no doubt thankful to retain their ancestral lands upon 
any terms. 

The chango of tenure, which ivas universal throughout that part of the island 
which was under the immediate rule of the sovereign, was only partially intro* 
duced into Northumberland, n'liiUt in Cumlieriand wo have no trace of it till the 
reign of Uoory II. In tlio former county the Norman grantees hold their lands 
by baronage, tho lieiro of the old Saxon proprietors continued to render the same 
»or\'icca which iverc duo from their forefathers. 

The popular detinitton of a barony is the aggregation of a number of knight^a- 
fees imdor one proprietor, of ivhich some are granted out to different parties by 
snb-infcudation, and one or more retained by the original grantee, whoso residence 
is regarded as the " caput hnroniee ;" and the lands in his own hands are character- 
ized as demesne. The great proportion, indeo'l, of the early liamnies comprised u 
lai^ number of knightVfees, but the tenure was equally by biirony whcro the 
grant amountod to a single fee, or even a iroction of one, provided only it emanated 
directly from the Oo^ra. On tho other hand, no number of knlght's-fecs, hold 
under an intermediate or mesne lord, would constitute a barony. Baronies, indeed, 
existed in Northumberland under the curl, auti in Durham under the bishop, but 
each of these was within his own territories in loco retjit. and those who hold foes 
under them were not bai-ons of England, but of Northumberland and the bishop- 
rick respectively. AVhen Northumberland was united under the same govcmrooni 
ait the rest of the kingdom, its barons became bnrnns of (he realm, and such would 
have been the ease with those of Durham also, if that palatinate had been merged, 
as it has since been, during the prevalence of baronies in foe. 

Baronies in Northumborlaud ivere generally of smaller extent than in Yorkshire 
and the southern counties. Alnwick, by liar tho largest, was rated at twelve 
knight's-fees ; Stiford or Bolbec, By well, and Mitford, at five each; Morpeth and 
Wooler at four ; Emblcton, Elltughom, Bothall, NN'halton, and Bolam, at three ; 
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Wark, Pnidhoe, and Dclaval, at two. Of tho rest none cxooedcd one knight's- 
fee, and Gosfortb and DiUtoo made up one between them. All are oevertheleM 
classed together as baronies in the inquisition of Henry III. in the Teeta de 
Nevil except Gosfortb, which is styled the ViiU of Ralph Sorteea. This, however, 
is not on account of the fractional service due from it, (for it was rated at f of a 
fee, whereas Dilston, which is described as a barony, is only rated at ^) but be- 
cause it formed a part only of the possesions of it« owner, wbicti together made 
up his barony, but the other part (tlie Ville of ^liddletoa) had been sovorcd from 
>'orthumbcrIand by the annexation of the wapentake of Sadbei^, in which it is 
situated, to Durham. 

In one of the Reports of tho Committee of the House of Lords on the dignity of 
the peerage, the case of the possessions of the Ogle family having been popularly 
termed the barony of Ogle, ulthuugh hold under the barony of Wludton, is ad- 
duced as an instance of a barony existing under a mesne lord. But it proves only 
an inaccuracy of expression of comparatively modem date. In the reign of 
Heuiy II. Gilbert do Uoggat owned half a fee, which was increased to a fee and a 
half in tho time of Henry III., the barony under which it was held being only 
three fees. The Ogles continued to advance iu importance, whilst, in hiter 
times, the lords of Whalton declined, but the legal relative position of the two 
parties was not altered ; the one wa« still the superior baron, the other the simple 
knight. In tho fourteenth century the chief of tho house of Ogle nuuricd the 
heiress of tho baronial family of Bertram of Bothal, and their great-grandiKiD was 
raised to the peerage a hundred years later. Under these circumstances it is not 
txtra'yr dinar ff that tho term *' Barony of Ogle" should have been applied to the 
ancient temtorial possessions of the family, but it is not less an inaccuracy. 

Amongst tho baronies of Notthumbci-land has always been included Beanley, 
although perhaps it should more correctly be clnxscd as a sergcanty, as it was sub- 
ject to none of the feudal incidents of barony, but was held by a special service, 
the nature of which, however, has been very ill understood. In the Tetta de 
It'ffU are two sets of imjuisitjons, extending over the whole county of Xortliumber^ 
land ; the flr«t in the reign of John, the second in that of Henry III. In tho 
former ICarl Puttie is said " to hold the barony of Beanley by this service, that he 
shall be Inbory' and Uutborg' between the realms of England and Scotland;" in 
the latter the words are spelt " Inborwe and Utborwe between England and Soot- 
laud," CamduQ intorpretfi this to mean, that his duty was >* to observe and wiitch 
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tiio tnffreu and rgraa of all travoUeni between the two kingdoms ; for in the old 
Euglish language Inhorou is an ingress or entry." Chalmers derives the word 
from liorough, a surety or pledge, and tran»latc$ the passage thus : that he was to 
bo '' surety for tbo ponoe of both kingdoms, within thu Bordcrand without." This 
ho admits to be "a task which the two kings of the oontignous realms were 
soarcoly able to perform,'' which consideration might have withhold him front 
offering the explanation which ho has given. That of Camden, which he considers 
as inipniclieable, is only one degree more feasible. The words seem to be simply 
Jn-hftira- and Out-hearer^ the bearer of communications between Iho two kingdoms ; 
and this view is confirmed by the circumstance of two other estates in the county 
being held by sorjcantiea of a very simikr nature, one by the service of carrying 
the king's writs between the Tyne and the Coquet, the other of executing the 
same duty between the Coquet and the Tweed. The fact of the owners of Beanley, 
the descendants of the Earl Gospatrie, being also the possessors of the earldom of 
Dunbar in Scotland, would make their appointment peculiarly appropriate as the 
bearers of communioations between the two realms. None could have a deeper 
interest in maiDtaining a good understanding, none suffcreil more directly from its 
interruption. 

The other serjeantics are of the ordinary class, and the duties generally trivial. 

The franchise of Rcdcsdale is never classed amongst the baronies. It was, like 
Beanley, held free of all feudal servioes, except that specially enjoined in the 
charter, of clearing the country of onomies and wolves. The Inquest of John in 
the Tata d< NevU, says it was held by the service of defending the valley ftvm 
robbers; that of Weary III., that it was hold "per rcgolem potestatem." The 
very extenaivo privileges of its lords are set forth by Mr. Hodgson in the first 
volume of the Topographical Part of his work, a large portion of which is devoted 
to this interesting district. 

THANAGE AND DUENQAGE. 



The term Thtme in its original acceptation undoubtedly implied servitude, and 
is rendered in Latin by lluda, minUtcr. Lilla, the faithful servant of Edwino 
King of Northmuborlond, whose devotion preserved the life of his royal master at 
the expense of his own, a.d. 625, is called in the Saxon Chronicle his ihatte. 
The same authority speaks of tho nobles of Wulfhcrc King of Mcrcia, who were 
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preaent at the coasccration of the abbey of Mcdeshamstede (Peterborough), a.o. 
G57, as his thaws. lu 755, the personal attenduute of Cyncwulf King of 
Wessex are describotl by the name term. At a later period it was applied to the 
highest class of Undowners, under the degree of ealdermaii, duke, or oarl, and, 
in this sense, wo have frequent mention of i/utnes in Northumberland. Symeou 
spooks of Kilvert the son of Lyulf, a Yorkshire thane, who married the daughter 
of Uishop jVldune, after her repudiation by Earl Uchtred ; Crinan the thane, the 
grandfather of Earl Gospatrio ; and Onu, a Yorkshire thane, who became the 
son-in-law of Karl Aldred. 

The Saxon Chronicle speaks of the insurrection of the thanos of Yorkshire and 
Northumbcrknil ogaiust Earl Tosti, A.n. 1065, and Florence of Worcester fur- 
nishes us with tlie names uf several, some of whom we know to have been nearly 
coonectcd with the dominant family in the earldom ; Gamelbearn, Dunstan son of 
Athdlneth, (ilonioom son of iloardulf, Gamcl son of Onu, Ulf son of Dolfin, and 
" the noble Northumbrian thane " Gospatric. 

In the course of William tlie Conqueror's reign, the great Saxon landowners 
were exterminated as a class, a fow individuals only remaining at the era of 
Doomsday. In Yorkshire only a single namo, that of Goapati'ic, is recorded as 
the representative of the onoe powerful Anglo-Saxon aristocnioy : all the rest were 
swept away, and their lauds possessed by atrangci-s. The term tfuint was now 
applied exclusively to a second obtss of landowners, inferior both in station and 
possessions. Of these a considerable number are met with at the end of the 
list of proprietors iu the several counties under the title of *' the King's Thanes," 
and others occur iu various part^ of the record who held inider mesne lords. The 
memor)' of this class, also, was obliterated iu the course of a few years throughout 
the greater part of ICnglnnd by the conversion of their tenure into military ser- 
Tioe, but they still lingered in Northumberland and Durham. 

In the 5th of Henry IL, the shorifF accounts for 19tJ/. as the Donum of tho 
knights and thtuies of Northumberland. During tJie same rcigo, as well as imder 
Bichard and Johu, there wore frequent tallages of the thanes and drongs. The 
same two classes occur in Durham as contributing with tho '* Smale-manni," 
(Small-men ; tenants at will) to a tallage in the 31st of Henry I. In the reign 
of Bichard I., when wo have again a Durham Pipe Roll, during the vacancy 
of tho see, two classes only occur as contributors, tho drcng and firmarii, the 
former including Iho thanes, the latter identical with the "smalcmanni" of the 
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prenous acoounL In the Northumberland Pipe Roils the thanes and drongs arc 
generally distinguished from each other, but they are all entered as drengs in atL 
inquisition of Uonry III. in the Tes(a de Menl. An earlier inquinition in tlic 
same compilation, taken in the reign of John, explains tho distinction, which 
ioTolvcfi no diftercnce of tenure, but moroly the ostent of proprietorship ; the 
owners of one ville being styled drenga, whihst thoeo who owned two or three 
have the more honourable designation of thanes. 

Drougs ooour in Doomsday Book in one dUtrtct only, and that within the 
anoiont kingdom of Northumberland, the territory between tho Kibble and the 
Mer»ey, in the hundroda of Newton and Welton. In this part of Laueashiro the 
same tenure lingered in the reign of Henry III. Tho Cumberland Pipe Rolls 
notice only two drenga in that county, and those (as is the case also vrith those 
of Lancashire) did not originally hold of the Crown, but were within a manor 
which came to it by eeoheat, the rauior of Ousby. In Westmorland drcngage 
was the prevailing tenure. In tho 3rd of John eighteen drengs jiaid a tine of 
50^ for exemption from foreign serrioe (ne tratufreUnt), and this fine, which ix 
equivalent to scutage, has been made the ground for asserting that drcnguge, 
although diflering from knighf s-serrioe, was a military, and ooDKequently a fi-ee 
tenure. Those who have adopted this new have eonftncd their attention to the 
reign of John ; but an examination of the Pipe Rolls of the two previous reigns 
will show that this fine vvs an arbitrary imposition, unsupported by precedent or 
custom. Under Henry II. and Richard I. the drengs were subjected unsparingly 
to tallages ; but they never occur ud eontributora to a Bcutage, or any equivalent 
impost. Neither were they the only parties who had to complain of thia innova- 
tion, which was equally enforced agaiiuit tlie tenants by sergeanty through- 
out the kingdom, and tho conmgc tenants of Cumberland, neither of whom were 
legally subject to it. It was to guard against this, amongst other acts of oppres* 
sion, that Magna Churtu was wrung from the reluctant monarch. If any doubl 
oould exist on this subject, it is removed by an entry in tho Westmoreland IMpf 
KoII of the 24th of Ifenry II., from which we learn that the number of drengs 
had originally been greater, but that in sevoral eases the drongage Itad been con- 
verted by Hugh do Morville, fonnerly lord of Westmorland, into free servioc, a sig- 
nificant intimation that the tenure of the eighteen who remained was servile. The 
following year a similar conversion [quietaniia a drengagio) v^ made in favour of 
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an individunl in tho same county. In Noi'thumberland wo have a similar instanco 
in the rcigu of King John, who changed the tenure by whieli William Bardulf 
held Uepple and other possessions in Coquetdalc from Ihauagc to knights-scrviec 
The expression iu the Testa de Neoit regarding this transaction ia " reniovit then- 
agium,* as vre would speak of removing a burden or a dishonour. In another 
case, Henry II., on the death of Uchtrcd Fitz-Gamcl withont heirs, granted the 
TiUe of Wittingham with its dependant townships, previously hold by drcngugo, 
to Roger de Flummavillo, free from all service, except the render of one sparrow- 
hawk yearly. 

The offices performed by the thanes and drengs of ^Northumberland, as detailed 
in tho inquisition ahovo referred to, were unquestionably servile. 

In addition to a money-rent, they were subject to au arbitrarj- tallage, to mer- 
chot and heriot, suit of court, and multure *' of the thirteenth dbh." Those in 
the northern part of the county owed *' truncage " to the castle of Hamburgh : 
that is, they carried thither logs (Iruncas) for firewood. One of them ia dcttcribcd 
as bound to employ his oart in thiB serrico, going and returning on alternate dayn 
from Whitsuntide to Lummus.* Those whose lands lay in Uamburghshire were 
bound, in addition to assist in agricultural operations, to plough, reap, and cany 
the com, reoeiWng, when so employed, one meal (cU/um, repaztum) per day. Thoy 
were also bound to assist tho King's scrjoauts, in serving writs, and dcstimning 
for debt 

The services duo to tho Bishop of Durham, from his drengs in Norhumshiro and 
Islandshire, were of a simitar character, including service in husbandry on his 
demesnes of Norhara and Fenwick. 

The Bolden Ituke, compiled by Bishop Pndsey, has many notices of tliis tenure 
within tho present county of Durham. The following particulars from the survey 

* Xhon sociDS to have bcon n dispoBition on the port of l&ii drongage tODauta to rcpudisto these «er- 
<riIo offloM. In tho 16th of Henry II., Liulf Pitx-Linlf ia amarcoil 4^. Mi., becanse ho haa not cArried 
wood to Rukc tho King's great fira {ngum) at tho costlo of Bunburgh. At the unio timu WiUian 
Fitz-Widdi-iv-i: i» dcbitod 40 RhiUisga for respite of th« works of tho co«tlo. pTorioaft to tho 34lb of 
thin ntign, tbi; dicng* nail touiiits of tho royal domoiincs wtre n^iouirible for the lafety of the Kiag'a 
ooltii in the wiutCM and forcata. Id that year they paid n fine of \^l. 6<. 8''. to be rclloTcdnflhii charge. 
It Bpjfeimi from the Hundred RoUa that Uicn wot a cactomaiy oblignlina on tlio villea of Shunton and 
Sundcrtuud, and the drun^ of Btadiiel ODd lloiuen, to ntud their [>igx to feed in Ibe trouds of Wliit- 
tiiigliBui, but that (ur the hul 2Q jtoxn of the rvign of Heary III. the practice had fallen into dimiae, to 
the heavy loea of Ibc King, who tlieroby ^o»X his poimago. 
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of the township of Huttou Hom-y, in the parish of Hesledon, are given in the 
words of Mr. Burtecs's translation :— 

" Rkhord and Ucbtred plough two acres at Sttottoii. Every caurucnto within tb« vi\k 
ploughs antl biuTuws two ocrtw, and the villaoa perfonn three days' works in iiutuiiiD. witli 
oni- loan for «ack oxgUkg. The drcog feeds a boise aod d<!^, attends the grctit choM wiUi 
two gn:y-tioujid« nnd fire oordxt cwlii ono tun of win«, and one miU-Atvne, attendit thi- lunl'it 
court And goM uiesuiget." 

Instances ooour of the semoes of drengBge-tenants beii^ granted by the Crown 
to private parties. Thua Henry I. granted to the Earl of Dunbiir, or a member 
of his family, the services due by the tenant of tlie three Middlutomt uud Koddam, 
reserving the money rent uud tallage to the Crown. 

King John also included in his grant of the royal manor of Ncwbura, to Itobert 
Fitz- Roger, the drengago services of Throckloy, with the like reservation. 

The following is a list of the tenemcntfi in thanage and drengagc in Nortfaum* 
berland when the county came into the hands of Ueory II., in the third year of 
his reign, exclusive of those in Sadberge, which will be noticed hereafter : — 

I. ThrwtUoT, in tfa* pnuh of Knrtnn,' me villa, dnogato. 
II. Holtoo. Clarowood. and Whittington, in tii* pariah of Oorbrid|Ok thrto riJlm, Ihonme. 
in. WhiUiogbiuD witli Thrunt«a, Barton, anil mciety of Glaatoo, ana nllo drengagv. 
IV. Collalcy and TatUiigtoa, in tli« parish ot WhittiDghBin, two tiUn, thaaaga. 
V. Bdiagton, in tha tamo pari>li, ano viOe, droigsge. 

YL ReppiL-, BivkcrtoD, Great and IJttla TDoaon, FbtlartoB, Wartoii. oad a moiety of T^uwit. 
ui tlie porinb of Bothburj, tbaoage. 
TIL Bcadnel hi Bamburg)uhir«, odd villo, drangage. 
Tin. HooaeB ia the mne, aae Tills, dreagage. 
IX. Sonth HiddletOB, Uddle UidiUfltoa, and Korth Uiddhrtoo, with Boddan, in tbe potiah of 
lldertod, throe nllea, tbaoaga. The (orviccs oMigacd aa abore. 

Drongage existed also in the lordship of Tyndale, the property of the King of 
Scotland. This lordship was, for a short time, in the hands of Henry II., after 
the capture of William the Lion at Alnwick, when a tallage was levied on " the 
thanage of tlie King of Scotland in Tindale 20L" It was again escheated ou the 
death of Alexander III. of Scotland, and we possess the accounts rendered by 
Thomas do Normanville, of the rents and profits in the yeaw 128G, 1287. The 
servioQS of the tenants, unfortuuatoly, are not rooGrdcd, but the drengage rents 
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within the manor of Witrk amonntod to 3f. 2«. 1^.; in Orindon to 16». bd. In 
both manors tenants in drcngage are mentioned in the plural number. 

The sums exacted from the thanes and drengn noder the iiamM of tallages, 
donos, and aids, tctc out of all proportion to similar contributions from the 
tenants by knight's-servicc, as will appear fixim a comparison of the amounts paid 
by each in the 7th and 8th years of Henry II., Trhich are given a fovr pogos 
further on. By far the largest landowner amongst them was William Fitz- 
Waldiefo of Ilepple, the predecewwr of William BarduLf, whose tenure was after- 
wnrds changed into knight's-sorvice, when his estate was rated as one fee. In tho 
Ttli year the rate per knight's-fee was two marks (it. 6s. 8(/.), in the 8th one 
mark (13>. iiL), and yet wo find the drenguge proprietor charged twenty marks 
in the former year, and 20/. in tho latter. There seems indeed to have been no 
limit to the escactions on this claw of landowners short of the absolute exhaustion 
of their means of further payment. 



CORNAOE OR NOUTGELD. 

Tbe payment of an annual simi under this title was common to the four 
northern eounlies of Cumberland, Westmorland, Durham, and Xortbumbcrland ; 
but in Cumberland only have we any record of the cjdstence of a pure eomage 
icouro. In the others the payment of oomago rent was grafted upon military' and 
other tenures. Until the reign of Uenry U. every estate in Cumberland was held 
by eomage, with tho exception of the great barony, or, as it is fVequentty styled, the 
county of Copeland, which bad been granted free from comago, but without the 
substitution of imy other service. As far as records extend, eomage was nitToly a 
money payment, and we might be content to explain the term as meaning a Crown 
rent (eomtaffium), but we have incidental evidence that this contribution, although 
oemmutcd at an early period, was originally made in cattle, and that tho true in- 
terpretation is (cornuoffittm) a tribute in homed beasts. In several early charters 
we meet with it under the vernacular name of oout-geld, or neat-geld, a term not 
yet obsolete in Cumberland and ^^'o8tmorlaDd. In the Pipe Itolls of thoso 
counties it is called Geldum animaiiumy and iu the Durham Pipe KoU of the 81st 
of Henry I. we meet with tbo expression eomagium animalium. In ]Korthumbcr- 
iand the t«nn eomagium only oooura, without any adjunct. 



TKSTJKES, SERTIOES, AND CUSTOHS. 

In Cumberland there was superadded to the pa}iueot of oomage <a obligation, 
as we learn from the Tata de NevU, " of going at the King's command with the 
nnny of Scotland, serving in the van in going, and in the rear in retnming." 
This obligation cannot have buon of older date than tho roign of VVilliuin Biifu9 
or Henry I., previous to which, Cumberland had been for two centtiries a depend- 
ency of Scotland, whereas the origin of noutgeld must bo sought for at some 
period when the four northern counties were under one government, previous to 
the dismemberment of the kingdom of Xorthumberhtnd in the ninth century. The 
lords of Copohind owed service in the army of Wales as well as Scotland. 

The following statement shows the amount of comage aooounted for by the 
sheriff in each county at the earliest [leriwl at which it can bo ascertained bom the 
Pipe Rolls :— 

Cumberluid ftlat Hmuj I- ....£8S 8 8 

Northnmborland lOthHeniyU 30 

WeatmorUnd 23rd Hctuy U- 59 19 3 

Durtiam Slit Hooiy 1 110 S 3 



The smnllncss of the sum paid by Northumberland as compared with Iho other 
counties (scarcoly more than one third of what was received from the little ooiuity 
of Westmorland), seems to point to the conclusion that in the former a com- 
mutation of the cattle-rent into money had been effected at a much earlier period, 
when the cempamtive value of specie was greatly higher. Had the comparison 
been with the western counties only, we might have supposed that an equitable 
abatement had been made in consideration of the other services which were due in 
Northumberland, but which did not apply to Westmorland and Cumberland ; 
but in Durham the same ser^-ices were performed as in Northumberland, the only 
distinction being that in one county they were due to the Bishoji, in the other to 
the Crown. In Northumberland, it should be added, the sheriff only accounts 
for the comage triennially ; in Wentmorland and Cumberland every year. Ilenry 
II. introduced military (enure into Cumberland by granting the barony of Gils- 
Uind to Hubert de Vaux as two knight's-fccs, and in this instance the nout-gcld 
was remitted altogether. At a later period, however, of the same reign, when 
Peter de Brus had a grant of the manor of Edcnhall us half a knight's-fee, 
he not only had to perform the services incident to that tenure, but to pay 
the accustomed cornago rent besides. The only other remissions of nout-geld in 
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tlwt otraoty were in fiiTOur of the canons of Carlisle, and of Adam the cook of 
Qaeen Eleanor, who had a grant of Outerby, Formanby, and Old Salkeld. In 
^'orthumbcrlond there are two instances of the remission of comagc : the tlrst in 
&TOQr of the lordship of Tyndale, grant<?<l to William the Lion, and enjoyed by 
Bevoral of his succeKsont, kings of Scotland ; the second, of the lunds of the Prior 
of Tynemouth, which woro exempted by King John. 

In Cumberland as well as yorthumborland the amount of oomage received by 
the sheriff was somewhat larger than his actual payment into the exchequer, as 
appears by the details of the collection in each county, those of the former being 
recorded in the Inquisition of King John in the Tc»(a de Naiily of the latter in a 
return made by Robert de Lisle, Sheriff of Northumberland, in the 4!)thof Hcoiy 
tn., and preserved in the Red Book of the Exchequer. The return for Northum- 
berland is afl follows : — 



Alnwick Btrooy £3 

Woik I 

Voolor , I 

B««ile7 I 

UiUbrd „ 1 

BotiuJ , 

Morpeth 1 

Wtallon „ 

BywoU 1 

Uolbeo I 

Pnidhoe , ! 

Harm „ 

Soloin „ 

Dthvul „ 

EUiugbum „ 

Langlojr 

Eiiiildon „ 

Uepplp ,, 

Ditc)ilmrn, CiutiDgtoD, and | 



4 



Dikton Uuior £0 1 2 

Oorforth I 2 

Bmdfiwd 1 3 

Ohcrvingtom,, 1 S 



Wliittiunhwn 

Kstintjtou 

Callaloy 

Halton 

Uicldleton and Rodiljuii 





s 

4 

4 
4 

ThrotJdey I i 

Bmulnel 1 3 

If onson | 2 

Bjrhill I 2 



£IS 6 6 
Add rclicTcd from Oora^v : 

TyiuUle Lordabip 1 13 -I 

Tynemouth Priory 1 4 



Total Coniage oriKTnoUy paid £21 3 10 

Total Consga accounted for 20 



Ezocm of coUeotion orer account £1 3 10 



The tenants tn cc^iU not only indemnified themselves in respect of this payment 
at the expense of their sub-feudatories, but actually made a largo profit by ex- 
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aciing a mach greater sum uador tho tutme of cornoge tlmn waa paid by thom- 
selvect to tiiQ Cromi. Of tbio we have two remarkable instances : ono in tho barony 
of Apploby, where the lord collected 52/. 1*. 6f/., and only paid ill. 12*. llrf. ; 
the other in the lands of the Prior of Tyuemouth, who collectwl 21. 9s. Id., paying 
only iL is. The details of the first will be found in Nicholson tmd Burn's 
Wtttn^ritnui, of tbo second, in tho extracts from the Tynemouth Cartulary in 
Brand's NamasUe. In both these cases the lord of the fee was ultimately relieved 
from oomago altogother, but in neither woji any remission made to the sub-tenants. 

If the above particulars of the comagc paid by the several baronies are com- 
pared \vitb the number of knight's-fee« at which they are severally rated, it will 
be found that no relative proportion is maintoinod between tho amount of the one 
and tho number of the other. Thus Wark, Bywell, and ^Eorpetb pay nearly an 
equal cornage, whilst tho former is only rated at two fees, tho two others at five 
each. Again, the cormige of Wbulton, Ellingham, and Emildon, together scarcely 
exceeds that of Wark alone, and yet each of them is rated at ono knight's-fcc 
more than Wark. lioLom and Langlcy are nearly equal in their contributions to 
oomago, the proportion of LAngley bbing slightly greater, and yet Bolam is rated 
at three knight's-fees and Langloy at one. Hopplo pays 9«. oomago, Bclaval 
Zs. 3(/., whilst Dclavol is rated at two kuight's-fees, Ilepple at one. In almost 
every instance the oomago may be taken as the justcr criterion of rohitivo value 
and importanoo. 

Tho Northumbrian Pi])e Rolls are sileut as to oomoge till the 10th year, which 
includes the collections of the two previous years. Before this it seems to have 
been included in the fami of the oount}'. 

CASTLK-WARD. 



Castle- Ward existed in Jforthumberland, in respect of each of tho royal castles 
of Bamburgh and Newcastle— the latter erected in the reign of tho Norman Con- 
queror, whilst tho former existed from the very commenceraent of the dynasty of 
the Northumbrian kings. The small amount of the contribution levied for the 
castle-ward of Hamburgh as compared with Newcastle, favours tho inference that 
tlie impost originated under the Anglo-Saxon government, when tho relative value 
of the precious metals was greater. Of this, however, we have no direct evidence. 

Until tho reign of Ilenry III. the castle-ward does not appear as ah item of 
rerouue in tho Northumbrian Pipe Rolls, but must rather have been rendered in 
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personal soirioe, or tho compoKitioD must have gone directly into the hands of the 
portioa entrusted with the defence of the castles. Of these Hamburgh was always 
in charge of the Sheriff, whilst Newcastle had a coustablc or governor specially 
appointed by the Crown. 

The costle-guard of Bamburgh was only & marks in all ; that of Newcastle 33^ 
We have, unfortunately, no information as to tho particular baronies and estates 
which were bound to oontnbute to the defence of Bamburgh ; but a return haa 
been preserved in the Red Book nf the Exchequer of the several contributions due 
to the ward of the castle of Newcastle. 

Tbis return, as well as that previously referred to rolativo to eomage, was fur- 
ninhcd by Robert do Llalc, tho Shcrilf in tho 49th of Heory III., and is in sub- 
staiioe aa follows : — 



Tbs Baronf at fiaillial in ( 
flvo diffsrcnt pajmi^nU J 

'Mam S 

DoUnl 1 

Wli»Iloii 2 

Eniiigham 3 

Hcrou 



£1S 13 4 



Bothdl £3 

Diltton uid Goifiirth 13 4 

Bolbeo 3 6 8 

Morpeth a 18 4 

"Copiuii" 13 4 



£33 



The return itself i« printed in the Archofologia JEfiana, vol. iv. (old soriea), p. 285, 
with such further details as are afforded by the Testa de A^eeil and the Pipe Kolls. 
The substance of the information, and the inferenoes fairly deducible from it, may 
be stated as follows : — 

The baronies and estates inebidod in tho above list wore originally bound to 
fumiah and maintain une soldier for every knight's-fee within the same, for the 
(lefenoe of the castle of Neweastle. This obligation, as regurdod the Bailliol ba- 
rony, extended not merely to the number of soldiers which would bo due in respect 
of tho fLvo fees in Northumberland known as the barony of Bywell, but to the 
proportion due for the SO Bailliol fees which were dispersed over various part£ of 
tho kingdom. For the soke of convenience, however, the whole number of 30 
soldiers was furnished exclusively by Bywell, which lay within a few miles of the 
castle. When the pen^ona) service was commuted for a money payment, this was 
fixed at one mark per knight's-foe instead of one soldier, and this proportion is 
icatQtained in the several baronies in the list, except Bailliol, which is set down as 
uontributing in respect of 23^ fees only instead of 30. Of the amount stated in 
the return (23^ marks), 5 marks were contributed in respect of Bywell, and 5^ 
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in respect of Barnard Castle, in the wapentake at Sadberge, being the due pro- 
portion of oacb, but it does not appear whcro the 6| fees wore situated which 
were exempted or escaped from the impost. In the I8th of Henry HI. the ser- 
vice of Boraard Custle, which was heretofore duo to the Crown, wad attorncil to 
the Bishop of Durham ; but this was not held to release the 5^ Barnard Castle 
fees from castle-ward, and although the papncnt was withheld, a charge was made 
year by year of an additional sum of o^ marks against the Bishop. 

From the 5tb to the 14th of this reign the Sheri^ regularly account for S 
marks for the ward of Itumburgh, and 'd2i. i>. hd. for tlutt of Newcastle, being 
within loff. Id. of the amount in the return of Robert de Lisle. The accounts for 
the next five years each contain the following memorandum : — 

" No mention in here made of tlw ward of Bamburgh, because tlie Stieriff' has it along 
wilb iX»- wonia due to NewcAKtle, for the custody of the county uid of the eaid castlea." 

In the 20th year Bichard de Gray, who was Sheriff during the first six months, 
charges himi>elf in the first instance with a moiety of the above Bum, and then 
pleads as a discharge for the sum of \L 1C«. StJL— 

" "Hic qaittanoe of the 51 fees of John de BoUiol. in re8[>ect of wbicli the mid John u 
attomMl t(> th« Bishop of Durham by order of ttie King aa is coDtaiii«d in tlie ortginidia ; 
fw which tJie said Bisliop ought to answer from the Uth clay of April, in tlie 18th year, 
to Uielinelmiut of the s&iai;, and for the M'hole of ttie 10th and SOU) years, unlets he can 
ahow to the King that liu a quit by the diaiters of the King or his predeoeaBora." 

The some sum was continued to be chai:ged annually against the Biahops of 
Durham, till at the end of the reign of Edward I. a hopeless arrear of 330^ marks 
had accumulated. 

DANEOELD. 

Dnnegeld was on impost of Anglo-Saxon origin, levied, aa we are told, in the 
first instance to raise a sum of money to briho the marauding Danes to quit our 
shores, and probably continued afterwnnls to provide in a more legitimate way for 
the safety of the island against the invaders. So productive a source of revenue 
was not readily abandoned, oven when no longer reqnired for its original purpose, 
and a tax under this name continued to be levied, and was applied to the general 
purpoi>es of the state. Some of our historians tell us that the collection of Dane- 
geld was discontinued by Edward the Confessor, but if this was so, it was cer- 
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tainly revivcil under the Norman kings. Tho but itiatanc« on record of Us actual 
oolloction is in the 2nd of Ucnry [I., although Maddox gives an entry relative to 
the payment of u party concuruod in tttt collection as tato an tho 2l3t year. In the 
2ud of Henry 11. Northumberland was not yet restored to tho English Crown, 
and, consequently, no record appears of the oolloction of tliis impost horo ; but in 
the Pipe Roll of tho 31st of Henry I. we find the Dunegeld of this county fixed at 
100/., of which the whole amount remains due for the current year. For the past 
year the Sheriff accounts aa follows : — 

Paid into llie Treorary £ftfi ) 1 

R£iiiiiu<l by iht! Kinit'it writ : 

lo Robert d'Umlrciilte S 

To Baniiird de BftillJol 2 3 

To Bastfflca Fitas-John 3 12 

To Odnrd tho Sheriff. 15 

£iM 
Bataaoedae 6 

£100 

No similar charge occurs in the acoounto of Cumberland, Westmorland, or 
Durham. Cumberland existed as a kingdom under its o\m nilom when this tax 
was tirst imposed, and it is probable tliut it was ut no period collected within its 
limits. One barony of Westmorland also was included in the kingdom of Cum- 
berland, and it is doubtful whether the other (the barony of Kendal), originally a 
portion of Yorkshire, wu^t us yet appended to Westmorland. The palatine 
privileges of Durham sufEoiently account for the omission of tho collection there, 
eveu whilst the county was tn the King's band. 



FEUDAL IMPOSTa 

The Inquisitions taken in the reign of John, and preserved in the Te«ta de NevU, 
distinctly inform \xs that in tho grunts of baronies in Northumberland, made by 
William the Conqueror, and his sons, a definite proportion of militury service whs 
Btipulatod to be rendered by each grantee, and that the amount remained un- 
altered at tlie date of the Inquisitions. During tho possession, however, of the 
earldom by Henry son of Uuvid I. of Scotland, in the reign of Stephen, tho inci- 
dents of militar}' tenure fell into disuse, and wore not immediately reWved on the 
restoration of the county to the English crown in tho 3rd of Henry II. 
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In the 6th year a ecutuge at the rate of two marks per kiught*B.fee was lencd 
in other counties, hut this was not extended to Northtunherland, where, instead 
of contributing to a soutage, the knights were tallaged jointly mth the thanes 
towards a donuin, the total amount of which -was 90/,, besides the contribution of 
the Slieriff himself, William de Vesoi, of 53/. Gs. 8rf. In Cumberland, where up 
to this time kuight's-scrvicc had been unknown, no general scutago was levied 
tiH the reign of John, and the ancient territorial proprietors continued to be 
toltagod. From the Pipe RoIU of that county we learn that these ofisesoments 
were made " by hydagc," that is, by a certain payment for each hyde of knd, and 
such no doubt was the principle upon which the barons of Northumberland were 
tollagod for this donum. 

In the 7th year of Henry II. there was a scutage at the rate of two marks per 
knight's-fee, and iu the 8th of half that amount. Both of these were levied in ^'orth- 
umberland ; but in the former year the rate which was adhered to in the southern 
counties was totally disregarded here, where many of the baronies, instead of 
being rated at two marks jier fee, were charged four and five. The following table 
compiled ftx)m the Pipe Rolls not only exhibits these inequalitos, but is interea^ting 
as furnishing a complete list of the baronage of Northumberlund earUor than any 
other on record. 



Amta 7* Stnriei Sseundi. 



SkphcodcBulmcr. .for 
Jonliui tlo BuMojr . .for 
WiUiKin FiU-^uriu for 
John Fiti-OiUrd . .for 
Villmm de Hcrlej fur 
WUliftm de Orenviile for 
Biobaid Btttmm ..for 
Waller FiU-VTiUiamfor 
Junes de Biinun , , for 
Ralph dr Worcocl«r for 
Hubert Fitx-Adrod . . for 
KnuilJ do Morwiok for 
BugL FiU-Ro|ier ..far 
WaiUtn d« TcohU. .for 

Earl Oospatric for 

William de Vewi . . fur 
B)%«r Bertram ....for 
BOToaid do Btilliol for 
Woltn de Bolbcc ..for 
Odinel d'tjmfrevillo for 
FASX I. 



4 Iraight't-feM, 
2 



WooW .... 
W«rk 

nii*toti .... 1 „ 

Kmililon .... 3 p, 

Uorpvtli .... 4 ,t 

ElUiiglmm . . 9 „ 

Bothal 3 M 

Whalton ..3 „ 

Bolam , , , . 3 „ 

Kadston, &c. I „ 

Bnidford ..I „ 

CboringtOD 1 „ 
DcIhtoI .... 1 
Oodbrth.&c. 1 

Bnnbjr Sergwotjr 

Alnwick . . IS ksJglit'a.feM 



mUbrd .... 

Bywell 

Slyforf .... 
Prudhoe. . . . 



Ytj* 20 mnrkit, nla per fee &m- 
„ 10 nuirk> „ 6m. 

„ 3 marks „ 4jm 

„ 13 marka „ 4m. 

„ !«. „ Sfm 

„ «. „ 2J-. 

It S^ .. 2J«B 

„ 10 marks „ sjm. 
„ lOmarka „ 3^ni 
„ 3 marks „ Am. 
„ 3 marks „ 3sk 
„ 2 marks „ im. 
„ & marks „ 3\m. 
„ 4 marks „ 4m. 
„ 12 morics 

. na CBtiy 

. DO entry 

. DO CDtrj 

, DO eDtrj" . ..«••. ,••••.. 

. DO entrf 



3d 



Amao S* 

pays 5 marks 
pays !1 marks 
pays J mark 
pays 1 mark 
pays 4 mark* 
dead 

pays 3 mark* 
pays 3 mark« 
pays 3 marks 
pays 1 mark 
DO entry 
nocDtiy 
pays 1 mark 
pays 1 mark 
pays 4 marks 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
pays 5 marks 
pays 2 marks 
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Of those whose names do not occur in the Pipe Soil for Northumberland, 'Wil- 
liam de Vesci and Bonnanl de liuilliol had foes io other counties, in which it id 
probable the scutage was paid. lu the case of others it is not unlikely tlmt per- 
sonal military service was rendered, in which case scutage was not due. The fee 
of William de Toesia included an estate at Middletou, within the wapentake of 
Sadbcrge, as well as Oosfortb. 

Itesides the military tenants, the following parties holding by inferior tenures 
wore tallagod. — 

Anno 7 Annt 9 



Willuim I'lUWahlief Tor Heppil^ Aa. 20 mark*. . . . 

Alan FiU-Eilar S mark* 

W«l(li«r ilo ilnlUm (br Haltoo, fto 30 tniirlu. . . 

Drmg dc Trocchclai for Throoklej 3 marlcs 

Uclilrvd Flu-Onaol for WltitdDghoiu 20 nisrkd 

AUd de EMdngtoB for Etlingtoii 6 tuarks. . . . 

Jtnujf do CulvaJda Tor CiiUolcy, &«. 20 shillings. . 

Drmg Oo Bi-dunliol for Bntdnd } mark .... 

Lfuir FiU-Liulf for ttio Ibno Middloloiu, fto 



201. 



7m. 



461. I3i. U. 



The payments in the dth year are arrears from the year previous, the Pipe BoU 
of which is unfortuualely imperfect. All the jKirtics above held in drengage. In 
the 7th year the boroughs of Newcastle and Corbridgc are tallaged, the former at 
10/., the latter 10 mwrks. 

lu the 9th year Newcastle pays 10 marks, and Archil and Joel of Corbridgc, 
tenants under the Crown, pay 40 marks, and 1 0^ respectively. The following 
also occur in the same year, /Vitropiiis 1 mark, (Gilbert de Hatton 5 marks, Boburt 
Frcebum 4 marks, Uenry Buaticus 1 mark, Robert de Uailesho b marks, &c. 
Some of the parties probably belong to Sadborge, iuid amongst tliem occurs Robert 
do Ubiesby the Cumbrian dreng. Hobort FVoebum was the ftrmariw or ratter of 
a piece of pasture near Itothbury, called Chirland. 

Id the llth year we meet with another Donum^ to which, however, many of the 
baronies contributed as lo a Bcutage, at the rate of one mark per knight's-fee, 
whilst others paid much larger, and apparently altogether arbitrary', sums. The 
baronies which i)aid one mark per scutum were Emildou, Elliugham, Botha), 
Whalton, Bolam, Bclaval, Ooeforth, Hadston, Chivington, Bradford, IHlston, and 
LuDgley, which occurs for the first time as one knigbt's-foo of Adam de Tindalc. 
IJi'tuard de Bailliol also paid 20^, being at the same rate, not for Bywoll merely, 
hut for bis 3lJ knight's-fees in various counties. William de Vesci paid 40 marks, 
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being at the rate of 2 marks each, for his 20 kuight's-fecs in Kortbumbcrlond and 
Yorkshire. He paid at the same rate for the barony of Wark, which he held for 
the Crown on the death of Joi^n de Buasoy. The other payments were — 



Odind d'nmftvrille £1S U 4 

StepLen (1« Bnlroer 7 IS B 

Roger BDrlniiu (Uitfori) i 6 '3 

All the royal manors were tallaged as follows : — 



lUigor do Ueriay £3 lA 10 

Eu-1 Gopntrio 3 l& 10 



NowoMtlc, 40 muikH 

Corbridjp) £20. 

Nuwlnm £ 1. 



ItamburKh $ muks 

Uutbbury S marks 

Sadber^ S uhtIu 

William the minor fminariasj, generally designated William the moncyer, paid 
20 murko, and the dreugs aud thanes were also talhtged, 

In the 14th year the momorablo aid for the marriage of the King's oldest 
daughter was levied, pre%'ious to which all military tenants holding of the Crown 
were required to make a return of the knight's-fees which they possesseil, with 
sundry details. On these returns a uniform systom of assessment was established, 
and henceforth the barons of Northumberland were rated according to the number 
of knight's-f&es which they had returned. 

The returns are preserved in the Black Book of ike Exc/tf^uer, which was 
printed by Ileam, and those which relate to Northumberland have been published 
by Mr. Hodgson at the end of the Pipe Rolls, Part HI., vol. iii., of his History 
of yorthutnherland* No return was made of the baronies of liywoU, Wark, 
Prudhoe, or Bradford, but the Sheriff duly accounted for tlie aid in respect of each. 

For Beanley, also, there is no return, as no militiry serrice was due froru that 
barony. In the 2Srd year Earl \\"aldeivo, the sou of Ear! (iospatric, was asse-s-sed 
as for a thanoge tenement in a tallage of the boroughs, \-illes, thanes, and dronga 
of Northumberland, the amount charged against him being 20 marks. Tliis pay- 
ment was not ooforced, and henceforth Beanley was held free of alt pecuniary 
impositions, except oomago. 

In the 1 8th there was a scutage at the rate of 1^ per knight's-fee ; and again 
in the 33rd we meet with a " Scutuge of the knights of Northumberland who did 

* To tbo ntoiiu u priated in Ur. HodfMn'« Toliimc, the rtaArt maf iiialu « oorroctian by drawing 
bU pen thraugb tha title " Hci)i>lc" prdizi-d to No. 1$ at Ui« bottom of page 303. H«pplc. «t llw 
time wlwD thc«c retumit wcro nudL', wa« not a harooy, but a drangage tetwment. Tbo iUnrd-fuc \a 
vrhich tli« title hat been inadTenentlj prefixed, is in Sadbc^. The other titles are all correct, aad 
an a pvat oonTKuenea Is oouultli^ tfas documeaL 
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Dot go with the King in the army of Qalvay.'* Tho only names, however, which 
occur as absenteDS &om the army in tliis year are Itobert de Diveliston and 
Godfrey Baard, the holdere of J fee each, the cstat* of tho latter being in Sadborgo. 
At this time an unusual number of baronies happened to be in the hands of the 
Crown, and were toUogcd aa follows, along with the roj^ demesnes : — 



Bann; of Alnvwlc £24 l» -I 

„ Bolbeo 17 9 ft 

„ ■flTooler 9 IS 

,, Work 8 II 4 



Barony of Ouugi £& 6 8 

I>wjrI«j- 8 7 8 

„ Hotpoth 7 19 8 

„ WarkwoTth 6 6 8 



In the reign of King Richard there were throe sontages. 

In. Anno 2. Sontage of Valet, «>t 10 shillings jkt knight's-fce. 

2iul. Anno 6. Soutoge tor the tttleniptioti of tho King*! peTMO. at tveaity iluUiiig*. 

3nl. Anno 8. Soutoge for the army of Non&nndy, 20 >hUUDgs. 

The first ecutago was in tho course of coUcction when tho county was trans- 
ferred to Pudsey, and the Sheriff accounts in one sum for 20i. 1«. XOd., which he 
had received for tho scutage before the Bishop of Dut^iam had tho comity. 

Contemporaneously with tho second general scutage, tho Bishop had a scutage 
of his own barons, as well of ttorthumlierlimd as within the bishoprick and 
elsewhere. Ilistcriaiis inform us that he paid of his own gift 2,000/. towards the 
King's nmsom, and we find the Sheriff accounting for TG/. 13s. id. of the pro- 
eeedfl of this scutage, which had not yet come into the Bishop's bands before he 
was deprived of tho earldom. 

In the 8th year wc find the following parties contributing to the scutage of Nor- 
mandy : John lo Voscontc of Kmildon, for 3 foes, 15 marks ; Kobert de DivcUston, 
2 marks for j fee ; and Gilbert Dclaval, 10 marks for 3 fees ; besides Walter de 
Oadamo (Caen), whose fee was in Sadberge. 

In tho \ith year Ralph de Guagi is charged 3 marks, Alexander de Bradford 
1 mark, and Ralph do Crame^-ille (of Whalton) ^l. towards the same scutage, which 
several sumti were paid the following year. 

King John, on his acccasiou, had a general scutage for his coronation. lie seems 
to have had before him the returns of the 14th of Henry II., as the parties 
assessed are oithcr those whoso names appear in those returns, or their heirs, if 
they were dead ; not noting the names of such heirs. In some cases, indeed, the 
heirs of parties are summoned, who answered in the 1 4th of Henry, not as propri- 
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etoFA, but OS custodes, and whose heirs had no interest in the bunnies. Thin 
soatage was at the rate of 3 marks per fee. 

At the same time the King claimed indiscriminately from the borons of North- 
umberland pajmeat, not only of the third, but of the second soatage of KJug 
Richard. Receipts fVom the Bishop in whose hands the county was when the 
80coud scutoge was levied, wore of no avail ; but some of tlie parties who had paid 
the third scutage in the lifetime of King Uichard, had token the procnutioD of 
fining for an acquittance from the second scutage also. In this position were 
Balph do Oaugi, Gilbert Delaval, and Robert de Diveliston, whose payments have 
been noticed in the 9th and 10th years, and also Robert de Muscliamp. Walter 
do Bolbco had been in charge of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Roger 
liertram in charge of William Briower, both of whom had taken care to compound 
for the scutagce of their wards. All these parties escaped fiirther exaction. 

Balph Cramavillc, Alexander de Bradford, and John Ic Yosconto, had only an 
acquittance for the third 5cutage ; the two last, therefore, and Constance de Crama- 
\-iUo, the widow of Ralph, liad to pay the second sculuge before tlicy could g<it a 
final discharge. In tho same predicament wore Roger do Mcrloy and Robert 
Bertram, who held receipts under the seal of King Richard for the third scutage, 
but not for the second. Roger Fitz-John showed that ho had paid tho second 
soutage in Norfolk, and had an acquittance on payment of the third. Richard de 
Toisia and Hugh de Morwick paid in full, as did also Ralph do Oaugi, for the 
moiety of the barony of fillinghum, which bad belonged to Hugh de Ellington, 
and to which he had succeeded on his death. The scutage for the barony of 
Wark, which is charged to " tho heir of Philip do Humez," stands on tho aooounts 
till the &th year, when it was discharged in fiill. Besides all these parties who 
wore charged one mark per fee for each scutage, Kustace do Vesci and Eustace de 
Bailliol were charged 120/. each, in respect of the two, being an aggregate charge 
of Gl. per fee against the former, and 4/. against the latter. De Vesci, however, 
had a remittance of the whole, and Bailliol of one half. 

This subject may be appropriately closed with a list of the scutagcs of John. 

Aniw 1. Scuto^ «ncr tho lung's CaroDotion, 2 aaAa per fee. 

Annla 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Six sontagM Tor tbo tumj of Non&nndjr, 2 marks tmh. 

Anno 13. Soutnpi of Iivliuul, 3 mwks per fee. 

Anno 13. Scutage of Wain, 3 mcrka p«r too. 8oat^;e of Scotluut, 2 nutria per fee. 

Anno 16. Bcntagc of Poictou, 3 marks per fte. 
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In tlie Sed Book of the Exehequfr it iK stated that this laet ecutago could not be 
ooUocted. However this might be cUwhoro, it was not the case in Northumber- 
land, where, except on the fees of Eustace de Vesoi, wliere nothing was paid, the 
total arroar at the end of the year only amounted to 8/. o«. Ad. 



GRANTS AND ENKRANCHISKMENT8 OK HENRY H., RICHARD. AND 

JOHN.- 

I. TUo Ubcrty of Tyndale had no independent existence in the reign of Henry 
I., being described in ancient records as taken " de oorpore oomitatus ;" but when 
the county wajn restored to Henry II., it was in the soparuto obargo of Adam 
Fits^Swano, who seems to have been a bailiff under William of Scotland, the sou 
and suooessor of Earl Henry. In the Pipe Boll of the 4th of Henry II. Atlam \b 
charged with 10/. as the proportion of the county fai-m due &om the district. 'Fho 
ibllowing year it was granted to the " brother of the ICing of Scotland,'" and 10/. 
is allowed to the sheriff in this and succeeding years, as eompousation. Tliere 
wore in Tyncdalc two royal manors, Wark and Grindon, the former in the fertile 
valley of the North Tyne, the latter in the upland district of the Northumberland 
lakes, which is traversed by the \Vall of Hadrian. 

II. The barontf of Langley, or as it is more anciently called the haronif of Tyn- 
dale, lay immediately to the south of the liberty of Tyndale noted above. \\'e 
loara from the Testa de Nevil that it was granted as one knight's fee by Henry 11. 
to Adam de Tiudal, whose name fint occurs as a contributor to the Donum of the 
IIUi year. The previous history of this barony is obscure. It was not a CrowTi 
manor, as no allowance was made to tlie sheriff, which was invariably the praetioo 
i)ti the alienation of any portion of the royal demesnes. If it was an escheat, it 
was never in charge of the sheriff, who at this period combined with his other 
rluties those of cschcotor, but must have been granted immediately on its lapse to 
the Crown. It is more probable that Adam de Tindal was already in posst-saion, 
as a foudutory of tho Scottish earls, in the reign of Stephen, and that he was con- 
firmed in his tonui'e by Henry 11. This explanation is quite consistent with the 
statement in the Teeta de Sanl, as even if in substance tho charter of King Henry 

■ Tho gnats mad« br WiUiun tli« Comjacror and hit tiro sodk hava bc«n CDUmvratcd in tho lut 
chapter (page 306), whi-ni will uLw be fouui) n lUt of the poncuiona which wen still rotolaod by the 
Crown. Of theae oil Imt Bambnrgh and Newcaatle were alienalcd before Iho end of Kiii|;'R John'* reiga. 
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was only a confirmation of a pre-existing title, it would neoessarily be in the form 
of 8 new grant, as none of tho donations made in Northumberland during the 
alienation of the county were recognized aftor its resumption.' 

in. Warkworth, an ancient fWfisesBion of the Crown in Saxon times, was given 
in the 4th of Hem-y 11. to fiogcr Fitz-Mchard, as one-knight's fee. Thi« Eoger 
was governor of Newcustle-upon-TjTie, and enjoyed the revenues of that manor. 
Ilis tenure of tho latter was however only during pleasure, and cea»ed with his 
exercise of the functions of governor. The allowance made to the uherilT on the 
alienation of Warkworth was '621. 2s., and for NowcasUe 20/. 

IV. The villo of AVhittingham, with its members, Thrunton, Barton, and a 
moiety of Glanton, which had been held by UotrKd the son of Garael in drengago, 
wan granted on his decease (as it was alleged) without heirs, to lioger de Flamnia- 
ville, held free of all Rervioes by the tender of one eparrow-hawk yearly. Tlie 
charter is printed in the Ftxdcra, whore it \a erroneously ascribed to Ilenry I. In 
tho Ilundred Rolls tho grant is attributed to Bichard I. ; but the contemporary 
authority of the Pipe Rolls places its date beyond all dispute in the 1 5th or IGlh 
of Henry II., from which latter year an annual abatement of forty shillings is 
made, for the loss of tho drcngage rent, to the shcri&. Uchtrcd Fitz-Oamel was 
living in tho 1 Itb of this reigu, when he was talla^cd towards a donum^ as ahio 
in the 7th and Sth years. 

Notnnthstimding the grant to Roger de Flammavillo, bis possession was not un- 
disputed. John Fitz-Simon, in the lOth year, paid foriy marks for livery of one 
moiety, as drengage. In the 2nd of John, Simon Fitz-John, on tho death of his 
father, paid six marks for his right in one moiety and for livery of two carueates of 
land in Whittingham. At the sttme time William de (lamraaville, the son of 
Roger, paid fifteen marks livery. Ho paid further twenty shillings scutuge in the 
5th, and two marks in the 6th, in which years payments are made by Yincent de 



' Even gnukU laa&e to ivligiou* esubliihmeDt* during that intoml were not racpeetcd. Amonpt 
othen irbotw) property wu tuVes from tlicm in ibu tStli of John, were a Duaaerj and an liotpitol in 
NevoaaUc, the onns boing deprived of land of tli« f eiu-ly value of 1/. 9«. id~, and the brethren of tli« 
hospital of 1/- X'it- id. Even William do Vubci, the sbcrilf, tho most powerful man in tbecountj^, whs 
compcUvd to pay ntnt for the manor* of Budlc imd Spindleetflo, and loud at Bamtmr]^, which be had 
roootTod u a&<« gift. Nor were raembera of the loanied profbanons treated with greater eonsidecntioD. 
Uerrate the physician, of Keweattle, was tumc^l out of bis hotuo, or oompelled to occupy it at lack- 
r«nt, vhil»t Algar the pnoat of Bambui|^ waacfrctcd from his taad. Italph deOaugi also wasamongst 
the suffoters, hismaaoi'of Haitlaw being ewbeated. 
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Whittinghitm of forty shillings, and fonr marks for a moiety. The nature of Vm - 
cent's connection with the property doc3 not appear ; for Simon Fitz-John was 
Rtill li\'ing in the 10th of John, when he lined forty murks that himself and Wil- 
liam de Flamniavillo may l)c both summoned before the King respoetiug the land 
in Wliittiugham which the said William claimed against him. Flammaville died 
the next year, IcATiug four sisters co-beireaBea, who were in charge of Boger Fits- 
Boger. In the inquests in the Testa de Nevil taken towards the close of this 
reign, it is stated that the four co*heiresseH held one moiety by the tender of m. 
sparrow-hawk, and that the other moiety is dru'ngage. Ko mention is howerer 
made of John Fitz-Simoo. The claim of the Flammaville femily ultimately pre- 
Tidled, as in the Inquisitions of the following reign ve Bnd the whole held by the 
tender of one sparrow-hawk yearly, or half a mark in Ueu tben.-of. 

V. Sadbei^ was the only property of the Crown which was penoanentfy 
alienated by Richard L, and -this was not as a gift, but an oxebauge for oertam 
knightVfoca in Lineolnshire which wore given up by the Bishop of Duriiam. 
Fuller particiibu^ of Sadberge will be given in the next chapter. 

VI. The principal recipient of the grants of King John in Northumberland wsa 
Bobcrt Fitz-Roger, who w.ts enfeoffed with the manors of Ilotbbury, Kewbum, and 
Corfaridge, heretofore dunesne of the Crown ; the two fonner to be held by the 
serrioe of one knight each, the latter in fee-farm. He had moreover a giant of 
tho barony of Whalton, rated at three knigfaf s-fees. which had escheated to the 
Crown. In addition to these, ho bold Workworth as heir to his fother ; in aO 
six knight's-fccs, beddee Corbridge, a larger holding within the county than any 
of the Korthumbrian barons, except Eustace de Ve«ci. 

VII. Certain manors in NorthumberlaDd, Ditchbum, Cartington, and ByUl, 
von held in soijcanty by the Elaine &imily, as appertinent to the office of forester. 
This tenure was changed by King John into the service of one knight, in 
lavour of Itolph Fitz- Maine, who had beodee three parts of Togston in fee<£um 
by the payment of ton shillings yeariy. 
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SADBKRGE. 

The particulars of tbe acquisition by Ilugh Pudsoy of the maaor and wapentake 
of Sodberge, in exchange for six knightVfees in Lincolnfihire, the property of the 
Bee of Durham, have been drcady detailed, and it is only necessary to rocapitu* 
late a few dates. The charter under which the exchange was effected bears date 
the I8th of September, in the lett year of Itichard I., and the receipt for the pay- 
ment of ^00 marks in respect of this tramtaction was authenticated by tlio King's 
seal on the 5th of Augtiat following. From that time, or rather from the Ist of 
July previous, the Bishop was in poaaeetdon of the property thus acquired for four 
years. In the second half of the 6th year of King Richard it was again in the 
Crown, and accounted for by the sheriff with the rest of the county of Northum- 
berland. I'udsey's death took place the following year, T.195, on tlie 5th t.f 
March, and his sucoessor, Philip de Pictavia, was appointed at the ensuing Christ- 
mas. This prelate agreed to pay 400 marks for the possession of Sadberge, 
to which was added a further sum of 100 marks for the confirmation of 
two other charters. The last instalment of thiH sum was paid in the 10th of 
Bichard, but the death of that king the same year prevented him obtaining pos- 
session till the followin{( reign ; nor did he then succeed except on tender of a 
further exorbitant fine. In the 1st of John tbe Bishop accounts for 12U0 marks, 
" for the confinnation of the grant of the King's manor of Sadberge, with tbe 
wapentake and appurtenances, and for liberty to disforest the woods of Crake and 
CUffo, as the charters of King Richard witness, and that he may be quit of an aid 
which our lord the King sought fpedUJ of the whole of England fiU vauwrtitate 
AnglicfJ when he came into England from Xonnandy.'' The following year, a.d. 
1200 he obtained possession. 

From this period an annual allowance of 23/. 14s. 3(/. is made to tbe sheriff out 
of the rent of the county. VTo hare no means of ascertaining what portion of 
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this sum was due for the manor, and what for the wapentake ; but this s«ems an ap- 
propriate place for collecting whatever particulare can be recovered respecting cither 
of them previous to theii- dismemberment from the county of Korthumbcrhind. 
The term Wapentake, the origin of which is undoubtodly Dnnisb, is applied to 
a division of a county, equivalent to the Hundred of the South of England, and 
the ITarrf of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham. It prevjiiU through- 
out Yorkshire, and was probably in use in Durham also, which was certainly 
included in the dominions of the Danish Kings Halfdene and Gnthred. Previous 
to the annexation of Sadbergo to Durham it waa always considered on integral 
part of Noi'thumberland, and not as a distinct lordship or honour. The Hundred 
Bolls describe it along witJi Tyndale as taken " do oorporo comitatus." In one 
inatanou only do wo find tho wapontake mentioned in the Pipo Rolls distinct from 
the county, in the Slat of Ueury II., when certain amercementa are recorded 
tat "concealing places of the Crown," viz. : — 

The coimty of Northumberliind Ml 

T)ic mupcDUlic of Sadbergo im. 

Gilbert dc Vallc 4m. 

The tUIo of Newoflflle 20m. 

No evidence has occurred that pleas of the Crown were held by the Juatioes 
Itinerant for Sadberge apart from the re-st of the county, although such is alleged 
to have been tho case. Tho separate amercement just referred to certainly does 
not prove this, for Newcastle also is separately amerced, where distinct pleas wore 
not held till many years later. In the V\\)& KoU indeed of the S2nd of Henry II. 
we have this singular entry of the amercement of Osbert tho Clerk of Sadberge, 
half a mark, for a foolish speech (pro stulfo dietoj before the Justices Itinerant, 
and this ratlior countenances tho idea that tho Justices eat at Sadberge ; but Oabcrt 
might have been a witucas elsewhere. The boundaries of the wapentake were ex- 
uoedingly irregular ; but it may bo described in general terms as comprising all 
the southern part of the present county of Durham wliich was not the property of 
tho Bishop or tho monastery of Durham, or of parties holding under one or the 
other. Its southern limit was the Tees ; but hero it was encroached upon by the 
Bishop's manors of Darlington and Stockton, which extend to that river. 

We possess a very valuable Inquisition n-sppcting the estates in the wa- 
pentake in the reign of King John, taken during tho vacancy of the see 
after tho death of Bishop Philip. From this Inquisition, which \a proserved in 
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the Teita tie Nevil, tho following catalogue of estates and thoir proprietors is prin- 
oipolly derived. Our other authorities are the charter of Richard I. to Bishop 
Fudsoy, and the Ftpo ItolU. Where infonnation is derived &om other sources, 
the authority is cited. 

Estates in the Wapentake or SADDKflOE. 

I. Tho manor of Sadbcrgo, demesne of the Crown, and aftorffards of the see of 
Durham. 

U. Tho baronj of Oainford, or of Barnard Castle, which latter after its erection 
became the '• caput baroniro " held by tho BailUol family by 6^ knight's-serrioe. 

III. Tho lordship or manor of Ilart, with Ilertness, held by the fomily of 
Brus, as two knight'a-fces. 

rV. The lordship or manor of Conisoliff, held by tho Graystook family as one 
knigbt's-feo. 

V. The manors of Seaton and Onton, hold by the family of Carro, Caro, Carum, 
Kanim, or Carou, as one knighfs-fee. The last orthography of this family name 
is probably the most accurate, being retained with litllo alteration to this day in 
the distinctive designation of Seaton Carew. 

TI. Coatham fMundevUleJ and Trefford, held by the Amundet'illes as one 
knight's-fee. 

Vn. One half the ville of Middleton, held by tho family of SnrtooB (De Teesia, 
or Super Tecs) with Oosforth, as one knight's-fee ; the service of Middlctou 
being |. 

VIII. Tho other moiety of Middleton, with Hartburn, hold by tho family of 
Bayard, Baai-d, Baiuitl, or Bajart, as | knight's-fee. 

IX. The manor of Tuustall, held by tho barons of Whalton, and the sorvioe in- 
cluded in the three knight's-fccs of which their barony con-iisted. 

X. The manor of Grectbam, held in the same way by tho lords of Mitford as a 
parcel of their barony. 

Beside these were several properties held in scutage and drengage, which will 
be enumerated hereafter. 

The grant to Tudsey included the demesne manor of Sadbcrgo, and the soperi- 
ority (at it would be called in Scotland) of tho estates of Carun, Amimdeville, 
Surtees, and Bayard. That is, these lamilies henceforth held of the Bishop as 
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they had previously held of the Crown. This transfer is very inadequately ex- 
pressed by the term used in this charter, and others of a Kimilar nature, of a grant 
of tho " scrvicoa " of the pai-tios. Tho estate given to Philip de Pictavia was the 
same as that possessed by his predecessor ; the Crown still retaining the services 
of tho Boilliols, the Bnis'a, and Graystocks, whilst the position of the lords of 
WhaltoD and Mitford remained unaltered. 



MANOR OF SADBERGE. 

7^ manor 0/ Sadberge was of no groat extent or \'alue. We have already seen 
tliat its contribution to the dunum of the llth of Uenry II. was only two marks, 
whilst the other royal manors contributed sums varying from five marks to forty. 
In the loth its contribution is included in one sum with those of Newbum, Koth- 
bury, and Hamburgh, the total amount being IT/. In the 2.'ird it contributed six 
marks, and in the 33rd waa tallied at AL I0«. Sd., but of this sum "2.1. 3«. 4(/. re- 
mained in arrear till the 2nd of Richard 11. In the Sth of the same reign the 
royal manors were twice tallaged, the first assessment on Sadberge being 2/., the 
second 1/. \2s. 

On the resumption of the manor and wapentake in the 6th of Richard, the 
farming stock on tho demesne lands was found to be deficient, and tho following 
ollowanoes wore made to tho Sheriff on that account. 

For one plough ileficicat allowimcc for the luilf year fia. — ^Do. for the whole of tho 7th yaa lOs- 

ForSOhoUen 10s— Do 30s. 

T«r30»riiM 10a.— Do 30a. 

For SOO ihcep 30s.— Do 60i. 

In the Sth year the demesne was restocked as follows ; 8 oxen were purchased 
for 18«., 20 heifers for GOx., 20 swiuo for 20jr., and SOO sheep for 5/. 

These details, trivial as they may appear, are curious, not only as fonuBhing an 
account of tho price of stock at this early period, but u-t illustrating the terms on 
which the demesnes were farmed by the sheriff. The rent which ho undertook to 
pay was not merely for tho oecupation of a certain number of acres, but Ibr the use 
of an adequate supply of implements and cattle to make tho occupation profitable. 
For any deficiency he was entitled to chiim a proportionate abatement ; and on 
the other band, he was bound at the cspiration of his tenancy to leave the land 
sufficiently stocked. The Pipe Rolls afford abundant evidence of this custom. 
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In the 7th of Riohnrd we have this entry — Robert dc Peeehole pays one mark on 
accuimt of a messuage at Sadberge; that an inquisition bo held to asccrtaio 
whether the Hame Taa given to him by Bogcr dc Glanvillo (Sheriff of Northum- 
berland from the Slat of ilonry II. to the end of his reign). 

A complete liHt of the proprietors of burgages, and other property within the 
manor, is contained in Bishop Uatfield'ri Surrey. The following only are notieed 
in the earUer Inquisition in the reign of John : — William Fitz-Osbcrt, half a 
carucato of land in fee, rent 4s. ; William Warin, one oanioate of land, rent 5a. Ad. 
a. sorgcanty ; the hospital of Allcrton, the mill and buko-housc of Sadbergo, by 
grant of Itishop Philip, confirmed by King John. 

The vicinity of Sadbergo to the ancient street or highway which crossed the 
Tees at I'ountees Bridge, was no doubt the cause of its early importance. The 
Dumber of burgages mentioned in IIat£old's Survey is very considerable. It had, 
as we have seen, its mill and bake-house, and boasted, besides, its gaol and prison, 
of which the principal landowuere in the neighbourhood were the custodes. 



BAILLIOL-FEE. 

BywoU was granted to the Bailliol family by William Eufus as five knighfs- 
fees, and there is no doubt that Oainford, rated at five fees and a quarter, was 
granted at the same time, as wo find it at a very early period in the possession of 
Quy dc Boilliol, the first of the family on record in England. This Guy was a 
benefactor to the great monastery of St. Mary at York, to which ho appropriated 
the church of Gainford. 

His son Barnard was the founder of the noble fortress on the Tees which derives 
&om him its name of Barnard Castle. In the Pipe Boll of the 31st of Henry I. we 
find Barnard dc Bailliol excused payment of 42*. dzuiegeld. He was present at 
the Battle of tlie Standard in the cause of King Stephen, having previously in vain 
attempted, in conjunction with Bobert de Brus, to persuade David King of Scot- 
land to desist from bis hostile entorprize. 

After the cession of Northumberland to King David, Bailliol, as well as Bras, 
was reconciled to him, and botli took au active part in favour of the claims of his 
nominee, William Cimiin, to the bishoprick of Durham. 

In the Ilth of Henry U., Barnard de Bailliol oontributed 20/., being at the 
rate of one mark per kuight's-foc on bis possessions in various parts of the kingdom 
to a done or aid. 

PAST I. 3 z 
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la the l4Ui he omittod to make a rotum of the amount of hift fees, with other 
particnlars, reqoirod by tho King's writ, but he contributed 20/., being Ids just 
proportion at one mark per fee as before. 

Within throo years of this date he died, and in the 17th year his son IJamard 
de Batlliol paid 200 marks for livery of his land. The expression in the Pipe 
Boll ia " ut rex roddat ei tcrram," and Dugdalo, in ignorance that there were 
two Barnards, father and 8on, in this femily, represents this as a payment from 
the tirst of that name, for thu restoration of his lands which had been seized, as he 
supposes, into tho King's hands for neglecting to obey bis writ This neglect was 
common to a great many other barons as well as Bailtiol, who were risited with 
no pmushment, and neither was he. That there woro two 3(aniards is plain by 
the confirmation charter trom the second, of tbo privileges granted by his father to 
his burgesses of Barnard Castle. This Barnard was amongst the valiant barons 
who put an end to the civil conflict which raged between Ilenrr II. and his son, 
by the promptitude of their advance to Alnwick and the capture of the King of 
Scotland, the chief supporter of the insurgents. lie made no return to tho seutage 
of the ISth year, which was at the rate of 1/. per fee, but he paid the lull amount 
of 80/. two years afterwards. 

As baa been already shewn, the transfer of the wapentake of Sndborge in no 
respect affected the position of this groat family. They remained the vassola of 
tlie King and not of the Bishop. Thus, in tho 1st of John, " Eustace de BailUol, 
the heir of Barnard, renders an account of 60 marks for his scutage." At the 
same time he is charged with 120/. in respect of the second and third scutagcs of 
King lUchanl, one half of which is excused to him. Again in the 2nd of John he 
accounts for 200 marks, " because ho was not in tho King's sen-ice over-aea." 
Of this, 40 marks only were paid before his death, which took place the following 
year. The same year (the 3rd) his son, Hugh do Bailliol, is exonerated from 
payment of scutagc, but is charged 30 marks in tho 4th. In the 3th ho is o.YCused, 
and charged 30 marks in the dth, and again excused in the 7th and Sth. Of 
these various charges there remained an arrear of 235/. 18«. Sd. ui the Uth year, 
which it was arranged should be paid off at the rate of 20 mai-ks annually. Ue 
was oxouerated from the heavy scutages of the 1 2th and I3tli years, and by the 
Idth his debt was reduced to 182/. VZs. This was further diminished by a pay* 
ment of 80 marks, when the remainder of the debt, amounting to 129/. 5«. 4d., 
was remitted in consideration of his finding two kuighta for the King's service, 
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" as U ooQtainod in a briof in the Mni«shal's fonile." From tho Bcutage of the 
IGth ho was specially oxcmptod, boing joiaetl in commission with Philip de Ulccote 
in defending the King'n interests in tho North. 

la tho 3rd of Hcnrj' III., Hugh de Hailliot i» charged with 200^ advanced to 
him by King John in Poictou, and with 60 marks scutagc. In the 5th year ho 
is charged \i}l. scutigo, but has to socount for it in Ksmx. In the 8th year there 
was a scutago, and again in tho 9th, (rota both of which ho was oxonorated. In 
the 13th we tind this entry " Ilugh de Baitliol owed 300 mariu and more ; he is 
now dead, and has not paid nor fined respecting it, but John, his heir, has foied 
respectirig it, and is not to bo summoned." 

The same year John de Bailliol paid 150/. for livery. The arrangement made 
as to his father's dobt« was, that they should bo paid off at tho roto of 40 marks 
yearly, the precise amount being 278/. The next year a further charge is mado 
■gainst him of 68 marks, for three other debts of his father's. The whole amount 
was not cleared off till the 2Gth year. 

In the mean time (anno IS) is the following entry : — "John de Bailliol aooounts 
for 20 marks, because it was imputed to him, that ho went with horse and arms 
upon (fupa-) the Bishop of Durham." The same roll reeords the remission of the 
fine. There is a curious coincidenoe between this sacrilegious assault and another 
committed 20 years later by two members of the Bailliol family on a sucoecdiug 
Bishop of Durham. The circumxtances of the latter affray are related by >[r. 
Baine in his account of Auckland Castle. Both outrages scorn to have been con- 
nected with the insidious endeavours of these lordly prelates to include the great 
house of Bailiiol amongst their \'asssaU, and to mouopolizo the military serviced of 
Sadbcrgc. Roforcnco has already been made, in treating of oastle-ward in the 
last cliaptcr, to tho alleged attornment of the serrioes of John de Bailliol for his 
barony of Barnard Castlo from tho Crown to the Bishop. The facts as they 
appear on the reoord are somewhat obscure, but admit of thi;) explanation, that the 
attornment was rcgi8t«red on tho Ori^nalia, but never ratified by charter. The 
entry on the former warranted the officers of the Exchequer not to press the pay- 
ment of claims in respect of this barony, but it did not amount to an acquittance. 
Wo have seen how an annually increasing arrear of casttc-ward was entered on 
the Pipe KoUs against the see of Durham ; the succeeding rolls show us how pre- 
carious was BaillioFs exemption from scutage to the Crown, although he had 
already rendered it to tho Bishop. As regarded the scutage of the 30th year he 
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had a full remission for all his fees, and the question did not arise ; but in the 
40th ho was choired GO/., being at the mto of 2L per fee on tho whole. Of this 
he paid 49/. 10s., but kept back the proportion charged against his 5.^ fees in 
Oainford. Tho paymoot of the arrear was not pressed, but it is duly recorded 
each succeeding year. 

In tho -list year John de Bailliol is amerced 100 marks for a dissetzenand false 
claim. This is just two years after his second assault on the Bishop, and there is 
little doubt that the amercement related to tlie property in dispute between them. 



BRUS-KEE. 

Tho founder of this influential family was Hobert de Brus, whose immense pos> 
sessions in Yorksliire are recorded tn Doomsday Book. The name of Itobert Brus 
again occurs in the Sheriff's accounts of Yorkshire in the 31st of Ilenry I., and 
is conspicuous in the northern movement^ in the reign of Stephen. Dngdale 
refers all these notices to the same individual, who died a.d. 1141, but it is pro- 
bable that there were two generations witliin this period. Itobert Bnis, who died 
in 1 141, is said to have left two sons, Adam of Skeltou, and Itobert of Annandale, 
and a daughter Agatba. Robert held also " the lordship of Ilert, and the terri- 
tory of UertJieas," within the wapentake of Sadbergo, but not, as is alleged, as 
tho sub-feudatory of his father, but immediately of the Crown. He had, besides, 
three knight's-fces in Yorkshire, in which county he usually answered for tho 
whole, paying -0 marks to the aid of the 12th of Henry II. He appears in the 
Cumberland Pipe Bolls of tho 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th of Bichard I. on the roll of 
debtors of Aaron the Jew of Lincoln, whose estate was seized into the King's 
hand. 

In the 7th year William de Brus is charged with his father's debt, and in the 
8th tho account Is txansforrod to Xorthumberland. Two distinct debts are men- 
tioned under separate bonds, one for 41 J marks, the other for 209/. In regard to 
the first (with interest) he fines 60 marks ; respecting the other, tho following 
entry oceurs : — " It is oonsidercd by tho Barons (of the Exchequer) that he ought 
to be (luit thereof under an acquittance from Aaron, which ho produces, and the 
testimony of the same written in Hebrew letters, which is in the fonile of the 
l&reshal for Northumberland." William do Bnis held Edcnhall in Cumberland 
us half a knight's-foe, for which he paid 10 shillings soutage in the 6tb of Kichard. 
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In the Tata de Nevil he is said to hold this estate under a grant &om Hcnrj II. 
to his " antoocasor" Peter de Brus. It should b<} uhsorvod tEiat " antecessor " 
IB not applied in our ancient Latin records with tho same strictness with which 
we use tho tonn ancestor, but frequently refers to parties from whom a title is de- 
rived by iuhcritaocc, otherwise than direct, as to an uncle who is succcoded by a 
nephew. Adam, the representative of the elder branch, left a son Peter, but he 
survived William many years, and there must either have been another Peter, who 
IB not eUowhero mentioned, or Pot«r has been copied by mistake into tho Testa de 
Nevil (which, it must be remembered, is only n compilation, although ef great au- 
thority, and not an original record) instead of Robert. At all events, if Peter 
was the grantee, Bobert was the immediate predecessor of WilUam, in Cumber- 
land OB well aB in Sadbergo. In the latter he occiun as early us the 4th of Honry 
n., when the men ef Robert Brus (in Ilartlepool) answer for 4/. in the Northum- 
berland Pipe Koll. In the Sth of Richanl, Robert de Bnis is charged 50 shillings 
for tho scutage of Wales, but a note is added that he answers in Yorkshire, and 
accordingly in the Yorkshire Roll we find an aoqiiittance of 5 marks in respect of 
6 fees. 

In the 10th of Kiohard, William de Brus fines 20 marks, in reepect of the scu- 
tage, and that he may not he compelled to serve abroad ffie irantfreMJ. In the 
3rd of John ho paid 20 marks for tho privilege of a market at Ilartlepool, to 
which, in the 13th, was added an annual fair. 



ORAYSTOCK-FEE 

Dugdale only traces the Graystock family up to Ranulf Fitz- Walter, in tho roign 
of John. In tho Tata de Nevii, however, wo find that tho original grantee of 
their Cumberland barony was Pome, the son of Sigulf or Liulf, in the reign of 
Henry I. Fome held also 2| knight's-fees in Yorkshire, and one in Sadberge. 
lie died about the Slat of Hoory I., in which year his son Yvo Fitz-Fomo occurs 
in tho Yorkshire Pipe Roll as paying 6/. livery for his father's land. In the 
Northumberland Pipe Boll of the "th of Henry II. ho is credited with two marks 
Bcutage for his fee in Sadbergo, under the misnomer of Hugo Fitz-Orae. The 
intermediate links are supplied by the Cimiberbmd Rolls, from whence we learn 
that Yto had four sons, Walter, Robert, Adam, and William, and that Hanulf 
Fibs- Walter was the son of the eldest. Yvo died shortly after payment of hia 
PART I. 4 a 
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scutage in the 7th year, as the oame of Walter Fitz-Yvo is substitutott for it in 
lerj-iog the scutage of the following year. Walter held the barony but three 
years, as in the llth his son Raiiulf Fitz- Walter is assessed to a douum. From 
this period the payments due from the Sadberge fee were paid through the Sheriff 
of Yorkshire, in wliich county his property was more extensive. iJoth were in- 
cluded in one return, under the head of Yorkshire, in the Black Book of the Ex- 
chequer, &om which we learn that in the 14th year of Henry II. he had 3| fees 
by grant, to hia ancestors from Henry I. This of course docs not include the 
Cumberland estate of Graystock, which was still held by oomage. 

CARROU-FEE 

Kobert de Carrou contributed 5 marks to the donum in the 5th of Henry 11. ; but 
he was not assessed to the scutage of the "tJi. The following year he paid one mark, 
and the like sum in the I Ith, and again in the 14th. In his return in the latter 
year he states that he holds 5 caruoates of land, as one knight's-fee, by grant from 
Henry I., and that his brother William holds one-third of a knight's-fee under him. 

In tho 1 8th year he paid 20 shillings scutage. 

At the time of the alienation of the nvapentake, in tho 1st of Richard I., Peter 
de Carrou was tho proprietor. In the 8th of the same reign he was dead, and his 
"barony^ in the hands of the Crown, when it was tallagcd with the royal manors 
at 10 shillings. In tho 10th year Walter de Carrou paid 10 marks livery for 
one knight's-fee, " which had been the property of Peter his father in the wapen- 
take of Sadberge." 

In the scutage of tho 1st of John tho deceased Peter is charged instead of his 
son Walter, but the mistake is corrected in the account of the following year. 

Besides 2 marks for the scutage of tho current year, he is debited *1L for 
" the second and third soutages of King Richard," and before these arc dis- 
charged a further payment of 2 marks becomes due for the "second scutage of 
Ring John." Of this accumulated debt, 2 marks remain duo in the Ilith year, 
when they are paid by William Carrou. 



AMUNDEVILLE-raE. 

The family of Amundoville, Mundiville or Mandiville, was one of great consi- 
deration in tho North of England. The chief branch held five knight's-fees within 
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the palattnato of Durham, under tho Bishop,' and tvo other members, Italph and 
Ernald, held one kuight's^feo each in Yorkshire in the 14th of Henry II.; the 
former under William de Percy, the latter under the house of Graystook. 

William d'Amundcyillo, the first of the name on rooonl in Sadborgo, hold Coat- 
ham and Trcfford as one knightVfco in the reign of Hcniy II. In the &lh he 
oontributod 40 shillings to the donuin, and one mark to each of the scutages and 
aids to the I-tth year inclusive, and 20 ehilUngs in the I8tb. He made no return 
of his property in the 14th, although he paid his due assessment. 

No payment was made fVom this fee to the ecutago in the 34th year. 

Thomas d'Amundeville is described as the proprietor in the grant to Fudsey. 
Ho is charged foiir marks to the scutage of the 7th year, and 20 shillings in the 
8th. In the Ist of John,^ ho is charged with two marks scutage " for the fee 
which was William d'Amundeville's," which sum was paid two years later. There 
still remained against him two sums of 21. each in respect of former scutagcs, for 
one of which he accounted in Yorkshire in the 15th year; the other had been 
transferred to the llishop of Durham in the Uth. 

In the 13th of John, when the see was again vacant, after the death of FJiilip 
de Piotavia, the Sheriff of Northumberland is charged in the Pipe Roll with the 
ooUcctiott of a scutage from the fees of Aniundeville, Canon, and Baard, but he 
makes his return that the amount should bo rooeivcd and accounted for by the 
custodcs of the bishoprtck, and not by him. 



SUSTEES-FEK 

In the Pipe Rolls of the 7th, 8th, and 11th of Henry TI., the proprietor of the 
Surtees-fee in Middlcton, and of Gosforth, is called William de Tcsia ; in the 14th 
and ISth, William Fitz-Siward. Both seem to have been names of the same per- 
BOO, the one territorial, the other patronymic, as no change of proprietor is noted 

■ In Uie Slit of Hunry I. JcAoi d'AmondoTillo U cbai|^ with " 10 mu-kti of silver tli&t be may 
b« (dzed o£ his bllicr'a land in Hectoan and Hiutcleia, u th« Biahop of Durfaoin Koilorcd It to him;" 
th« tempantitMi of the bubopridt heiitg Ibca iu the Crou-n. Al tUb time ht wu joined in oamraic- 
sion with Qvottaj d'EscoIUnd, as one of tbe cuaUxJeH of thu tempunlities of the aee, on Hm d«ath of 
Btibop Flambord. In the Tth of Uicliui), " Bobert, the ion of (John) d'Annadeville, ovea 300 marki 
fir hanng the land vhich wu hii father's." 

* ThiM jtu Thomu d'Amondcrlllo wna nitniiited. lUong with l{i<:Jiud Jitlutnste, with amsmag the 
talUgo of th« innnon ud of the drcog* and thanes in Korlhomberiand. 
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betveeo tho llth and Hthyean. In his own retam in (he Hth year, be stjiaB 
himself William Fitz-Siward, and states that he holds Miloton and Ooeeford 
(Middleton and Qosforth) " for the fee and serrice of one knight, which I faith- 
fnlij perform to you, as my ancostras have done to your anceitton ; and I have en- 
feofEcd none thereoat, but hold the vbolo in demesne." Of theae ancestors, Mr. 
Surteee ia content to commence his pedigree with Sivard, the father of William 
de Tesia, but Simeon mentions Eilsi de Tecs about the time of the Conquest. 
Eilaif we are told, married a grandaoghter of Earl Aldred. by whom he had Goe- 
patric and two other sons. Of these, it is probable Siward was one ; for it is not 
likely that the peculiar name of De Tees would bo assumed by two distinct fami- 
liee. William Fitz-Siwanl died about the 20th of Ilenry II., in which year his 
son Baadal or Bolph de super Tecs paid 5f. for livery. In the 32nd, Walter 
super Tesiam paid half a mark for a license cmcordandi. He seems to have been 
a younger brother of Bandal, and it is not unlikely that the " cuncord " had some 
reference to the fee, as we boar no more of Bandal, but know that his heir was 
some Tears afterwards a minor. 

In the 7tb of Richard I., Richard super Toisam is charged with four marks 
scQtage, but this was not paid till the next year, when, being of full age, he zm- 
dered 20 murks for his livery of one koight's-fee. 

Richard super Teisam is not mentioned in the charter of King Richard to Pud- 
sey as one of the knights whose semces are transferred, but the Surtees as well 
as the Baard fee is there described as the property of the son of Godfrey Board. 

Below is an enumeration of the sereral feudal imposts paid by the possessors of 
this estate, previous to the final transfer of Sadberge to the see of Durham. It 
mustr however, be remomborcd, that of the sums paid ^ only was in respect of 
Middleton, and | of Gosforth. 

7lh HcDiy n ScuU{e 'WHIiam dc Ttsia 8«. 

Uh I Idem la 

11th DoniiB lA^m \m. 

Mlb Aid Willtuu Kt>-^«vd In. 

18th Seatag* Idan W. 

7th Biehud L , Bidiud raper ToMm 2m. 

8lh I Idem 3a. 

lit John , Idem a*. 



Henceforth the assessment is upon | of a knight' 3<fce for Oosfcrth only. 
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BAARD-FEE. 

We have no information as to the proprietors of this fee previous to the time of 
Henry 11., when it wits acquired by Qodfrcy Itaard and Eolond Board by iiiar- 
riage with two sisters, coheiresses. The whole service for | knight's-foc was 
performed by Godfrey, but the land was equally divided, as we learn from liis 
return in the Liber Niger. Godfiwy was a contributor to the several scutagcs from 
the 7th of Henry 11. to the 1 8th, bat he was not in full possession of his fee till 
the 1 1 th year, when he paid 1 f. 1 3a. Ad. for livery. He died about the 32nd year, 
leaving an infant sou in charge of Ralph Board, who renders one mark during each 
of the remaining years of the reign of Henry, and which, according to the Pipe 
Roll, "he owes annually for the charge of his rujthetoJ" This nephew was stil! 
alive at the commencement of the reign of Kichard I., in whoso charter to Pudsey 
he is described a.s the owner both of the Bitard and Surtoes fees, but he died very 
shortly afterwards, as in the Pipe Roll of the 1st year of this reign, which included 
six months of the reign preceding, and six months only under Richard, lltilpli Board 
no longer answeni for the custody of his nephew, but of his nitet. This nieoc, the 
daughter of Godfrey Baard, seems to have been married shortly aftenvords to 
Walter of Caen (de Cadamo, Chaifi, or Kain), who, although his beneficial inte- 
rest was limited to ono-aisth of a knight' s-fee, porformed the services due for one- 
third, as explained in the return of Godfrey. Thus, in the 7th of Richard, we 
find him poying acutagc jointly with Robert do Divolcston, 40 shillings for two- 
thirds of a knight's-fee. Of thia sum 20 shillings was due from Robert's manor 
of Dilston, rated as one-third of a foe. The remainder was for the one-third fee 
which had been divided between Godfrey and Roland Baard. 
, Previous to the Inquisition, in the Teita de NevH, taken about the 17th of John 
(a.b. 1218), a further subdivision had taken place, and the following occur as the 
proprietors of the Baard-fee : — 

Ralph Bunt holdi I-6th knigbt'v-CM io bnroiif. 
Waller <1« Eaiu bold* t-13th knightVfM in baroDj. 
Bobeit d« UiddletoD bi^dt 1-I2tfa knigbt'i-tw in buxioy. 

There can bo no doubt that the fee held by Ralph is the moiety previously en- 
joyed by Roland, as we know that Walter de Kain's coimection was with Godfrey's 
moiety. It is not quite so clear how Walter's holding is reduced to l-12th, or 
how Robert de Middleton became a proprietor at all. The difficulty might bo 
obviated by assuming that the daughter of Godfrey Baard, whom we find married 
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to Walter do Koin in tho 7tli of Richard, had a sister unmarried at that time, 
and in Wullur's cudtMty, who had oAenrards marriod Bob«t do Middleton ; or 
Walter timy liavo obtuinod a UocDso to alienate half his fee. The former soema 
ttiu nioro probalilo suggostion ; bnt certainty the entry in the Pipe Bolls does not 
Douiitonance the mippofiitioo of Godfrey Daaid having left more than one daughter, 
an \m brutlter Itulph is ilescribnl as making a psyment for the custody <^ his niece 
fniff'tuj in the singular Dumber. 

Thu Daurd family Mem to hare been originally artisans. Ralph, the brother of 
Gndf^y, and guardian of his ciuMren, was in^teetor (with Robert de Dirdeetoo) 
iif t.hi* works at the castle of Neweaslle, in the 2lst and two following years of 
ll<mry II. It: Hw 22ud he supertntonded, with tba aid of Williara the mauepx, 
the Hhipmout of lead given by tbo King to the ^unJi of Groemont, from Hewcaatfe 
|o Itochelle. <i<i4lfrey and Roland had pn^ttbly been eogi^ed in wnilar serneM, 
fur which the donation of the heiress of a soiall fee in mairii^e, was the most 
■«eoiu>mioal rewanl the IV'iwn could bestow. Walter de Cadamo probahlj beloQged 
to the same olaaa, for (i^ea, the place of his natinty, was the great sooree from 
whioti arehiteotuml works in England weie supplied with atoaemider the Kflnnaa 

Miiiiy iiistnneet* might be adduced of the bestowal of the dao^tcn ef tbeaBOr 
)iiuH>iiiiil hounes in iU^aaxttted sUiancvs of this kind. In the reigD of Jolm, 
Kfm|>t\ the Kings's '< holi^tarins," or military eosineer, at Xeweastk, had a pn- 
niwti of ■ pnt%-ision nf this sixrt, bat in the m ma t im tia he had a grant of certain 
lonemonta in Neweastlo of oJL annual valocL TbeiBslivanAiader which he held 
ihp Utter oxpreMly limits his tennre till the Etng eaa praride fcr him m 
nuuriagoL 

ilRKATUAX 

tlTv«ilh)tm, as w« team from tbe InqjttMliM k the TMs A Xmtl, was the pto- 

IHUly )>f the ItertnuM of ICtfivd, ta vUA harooy it Whrngad. Is dw SA of 

litelitihl Ihii biu\«y WAS In tka hands eftlwCVawn,aadte9n«nlmMats within 

(I U'ltnt Inllitjrnl The talfatg* sbews the rdadn vatee ef ike aertnl 

(hit ImiituY. 

(IvmUmm <«*ltA«M ,^».«....<1 U • 

IM>M mJ tifwriMMa ..». a I • 

UUK«l Mil 4». .k««s«,«,*^ S I • 

IUmJm4 4t. «.. • » • 

I^M ***„.*.,.. » « » 
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TUNSTAL. 

Tunstol waa not^ like Orcatham, a domosno manor, but was bold by sub-infeuda- 
tion under the lords of Bolam. According to the Testa fie Netil, it was held, in the 
reign of John, by Aliza do Tuustal, under the heir of William Fitz-Gilbcrt, as 
part of his barony of Bolam. Tho oxtont of the manor was ono carucate and a 
half. 



DBENGAOE ESTATES 

These wero two, one at Hurworth, tho other at EgglcscUffo. Tho names of 
neither are mentioned in the Tata de ^evU, but the names of their owners arc 
given. Tho long-eoutiuued possosaion of Hurworth by tho Tailboiso fimiily, who 
are tho proprietors mentioned in the Totti, in sufficient to idontify it The reasons 
for fixing the tatter at Eggloscliffe arc given below. 

I. Uurworih was tho property of Ito Tailboise in right of his wife, tho daugh- 
ter of Walter Fitz-Gilbert, and of her two sisters and their husbands. Ito ren- 
dered the Borvices and paid the rent of the whole. We have no intimation as to 
tho nature of the servioes, further than is contained in the word " tlionagium,'' 
which is applied to tho manor ; tho rent was GO shillings. 

n. EggUxclife is described as tho " thanage*' of Boger Fitz>Gerard, in right of 
Agnes his wife. Its extent was carucatcs, and tho money rent was 60 shillings. 
Egglcscliffo lay without the ancient limits of the bishoprick, and was tallagcd T^ith 
the Crown demesnes in Northumberland 4 marks in tho reign of Henry II., and 
tho same sum in tho II th. In the 23rd, Thomas de Egglcscliffo is tollaged 6 
marks, after which no payment is made by Eggtescliffe, or by any one connected 
witii it by name. In tho 8th of Richard there was a tallage, towards which 
Roger Fitz-Gorard contributes 20 shillings. From the Durham Pipe Roll of tho 
following year, wo find that there was at this period a Roger do Egglescliffe, 
and wo can scarcely fail to identify him with Roger Fitz-Gerard. But our evi- 
dence does not stop here. Tho Durham Pipe Roll of the 9th of Kiohard repre- 
sents Roger do Egglcscliffo as one of tho sureties of Hugh do Pudscy, and as such 
iuTolved in hoary liabilities to the Crown. The Northumberland Roll of tho 
following year represents Roger Fitz-Gemrd as also involved in heavy liabilities 
to tho Crown, respecting which he seeks the King's " beuoTolcnoo," and is allowed 
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to compound for 62/, which is paid by instalmenfa spread over thirteen years. 
The indentity can scarcely be questioned. In the record of the composition, Eoger 
is described as Fitz-Oerard Fitz-Colling. His wife Agnea was doubtless the 
heiress of Thomas de Ecclesclifie. 

SOCCAQE ESTATES. 

The only aoccage estates within the wapentake, besides those already briefly 
noticed, which lay witiiin the manor of Sadberge, were 3 camicates of land at 
Morton, held by Richard Surteea at 60a. per annum ; 3 camicates of land at Bur- 
don, held by William Burdon at 60«. ; and 2 bovatee of land at Newbigging, held 
by John de Newbigging at Si. 6d., but since granted by Bishop Fbilip and con- 
firmed by the King to the hospital of AUerton. 

[ The following additional particulars from the Northumberland Pipe Eolls refer 

r to the last only : — 



I 



In the 1 Itb of Henry II. the Sheriff accounta for ^ mark &om Geniuna of Newbigging. 
In the 12tJi Newbigging occurs amongst the propestaree farmed by the Sheriff, and } mark 

rent is regularly accounted for till the wapentake was transferred to Piidaey. 
In the 23rd Newbi^^ contributed to a tallage W. 3i. id. 
In the 34th the donnm of Newbigging was 3i. 
In the 1st of Bichard, the men of Newbi^;ing again contribute 3j. donum. 
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MEDL/EVAL PERIOD. 



EDWARD I. 



With tho abandonment of the claims of Alexander of Scotland to the earldom of 
^Northumberland, in the reign of Henry III., Uie separate hiatory of this county 
terminates. Henceforward it was as much aa integral portion of Enghind as 
Surrey or Middlesex, bound by a common interest, and influenced by tho same 
feelings which prevailed thronghout the realm. 

Our notices, no longer assuming the form of a oonnected narrative, must now 
be confined to the record of detached incidents of looal interest ; and these it is 
proposed to continue till a comparatively recent period. 

The disputed succession to the throne of Scotland en tho death of Alexander 
III., and of his infant heiress, Bfargurot, the " Moid of Norway," and the 
subsequent wars of Kdward I. witli tiiat country, bring Northumberland promi- 
nently forward as the scene of treaties and negotiations, as well as the focus of 
military operations directed against the neighbouring frontier; but these belong 
rather to general than to looal history, and only require a ciu'sory notice here. 

The proooedings relative to the chiims of the several oompctitors for the crown 
eomnienoed at Norham on the 10th of May, 1291, before King Kdward, and were 
continued by several adjournments till the 2t\th of November. 129], when a 
solemn decision was given in favour of John Hnilliol. 

On the 2Cth of December Bailliol did homage to Edward at Newcastle. 

The avidity with which the competitors for the crown pursued the glittering 
object of their ambition induced them without hesitation to submit to any terms 
which Edward chose to impose ; but this act of unreserved homage on the pai-t of 
Bailliol excited the indignation of his subjects, and iu urged against liim by the 
national historiaits as an instance of truckling and subserviency peculiar to him- 
self — foi^tting altogether that each of the claimants hud pledged himself, in tho 
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event of his own saooess, to pcrfonn preeieely the same oeromonj, and to make 
the same recognition of Edward's fendal euperiority. For many ages, indeed, it 
VBS devoutly boUoved that Bailliol was indebted for his throne to his aoquiesoence 
in the arbitrary requirements of Edward, which had previously been rejected with 
indignation by llruco. The imjtortunt documents on this subject edited by Sir 
FVancis Palgrave for the Record Commissioners have effectually disposed of this 
&illacy, and prove that Bruce, in oommon with all the other competitors, bound 
hinuiolf by precisely the same obligations, and was willing to receive the kingdom 
on the same terms as his successful rival. The decision in lavour of Baitliol is 
strictly consonant with those principles which are now universally recognized aa 
re^ilating hereditary succession. Neither does it appear that Edward exacted 
anything which ho did not at all events believe to bo his inherent right. Before 
asserting his pretensions to this submission, so offenBire to the Scotch people, he 
caused diligent search to bo made in all the chronicles preserved in the monastic 
libraries throughout the kingdom for such information as they afforded on this 
point. The results of that inquiry still exist in an authentic form, and have boon 
printed by Sir Francis Palgrave in the volume already referred to. The claim 
itself may have been untenable, and probably was so ; but the course taken by 
Ivlward seems to liave been open and straightforward, and if he insisted on the 
rocoguition of a supremacy to which ho was not entitled, tho fault is attributable 
not to his aggressive ambition, but to the untrustincss of tho authorities on which 
he relied. 

The new King of Scotland, however, was hardly seated on the throne before he 
discovered that much more was expected of him thau a barren form of homage, 
nis attendance at the English court was oompulsorily required, and appeals were 
there entortoinod against tho decisions of the tribunals of Scotland, which had 
hitherto been held supreme. To these protonsions Bailliol yielded sufficiently to 
alienate from him the affections of his own subjects, but not sufficiently to retain 
the fikvour of Edward. After throe years of constant bickering and misunder- 
standing, war was at length openly proclaimed between the two realms. Bailliol 
was naturally unwilling to take this extreme stop, connected as he was with Eng- 
land by the ties of birth and vast hereditary property ; but the feelings of the 
Scotch people were so highly excited, that, usurping the royal authority, they 
clectod a council for tho direction of public affairs, and DailUol only retained his 
crown by a tardy oompHanoe with their wishes. 
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On tho 16th of Dooomber, 1296, writa woro addressed to nearly two hundred of 
the principal barons of England, requiring them to appear on tho 1st of TkEaroh 
following at a mustor at Novcastlo-upon-Tyno, with horso and arms, prepared and 
ready to do and perform what should then and there be enjoined of them ; the 
King having determined to march against John Ktug of Scotland, who is accused 
of repeated violations of the fealty whicli ho owed to the Crown of England. This 
Bummona was promptly responded to, and the King with his assembled forces 
marched to Berwick, which was takon on the 30th of the same month. 

From henoo he proceeded without delay to Edinburgh, encountering and defeat- 
ing the Scotch army at Dunbar. The capital fell without further resistance into 
his hands, and BaiUioI surrendered himself on the 18th of July. 

The whole of Scotland was now in the power of tho English monarch ; the 
ancient regalia woro removed to London, and the King oonlined as a prisoner in 
the Tower. The charge of the conqnercd kingdom was committed to John de 
Warrcnno Eurl of Surrey, with the titlo of Guardian, and Hugh CroHsinghuin was 
appointed Treasurer. 

We find ?>lward again at Berwick on his retom, on the 28th of August, and 
here ho seems to have remained nearly a month. On tlie 21st of September he 
rostod at Tughall, and on the 2-lth at Alnwick. 

On the 15th of November he was at Bury St. Edmunds, from which place he 
addressed writs to oortain eitizcns and burgesses of various places in England, re- 
quiring them to confer with him as to the settlement of the town of Berwick, in 
which he had resolved to establiith an English population. The burgess selected 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne on this business was John I'Escot, with whom was 
afterwanls associated Peter le Draper, both names well known in connection with 
tho mimicipal history of the town. 

In 12i>7 t!i« war was renewed by the Scots under Sir William Wallace, who 
having defeated Cressingham at Cambuskenneth, invaded Engltmd, and ravaged 
the Northern Borders. Tho newly established colonists at Berwick fled before 
him, and no adequate resistance was offered, except by the castles of Alnwick, 
Newcastle, and Carlisle. Crossing the Tyne below Ryton, they burned that vil- 
lage, and meditated an onnlaught on other parts of the palatinate of Durham. The 
core of St Cuthbcrt, however, if we are to credit the historians of the period, was 
still aotivo, and by his ictetposition the invaders wero dijscomfitted, and driven 
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back by a stonn of snow and linil, accompanied by such intense severity of tem- 
perature, that muUitiides perished in the fields. 

To resist this uncxpoetcd attack, Brian Fitz-AInn, Robert de Clifford, and 
iCalph FitK-WjUiam were appointed captains of the forces in Northumberland, 
Cumberland , and Westmorland ; in addition to which the levies made by the 
Commisaionera of Array in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire were directed to place 
themselves under the command of Brian Fitz-Alan. A successful inroad wjis 
made by Robert de Clifford, who, entering Annandale, plundered and burnt the 
town of Annan and other places in that district. 

In the month of Ootobcr writs were addressed to the earlei, barona, magnates, 
and other lieges of the kingdom, oomnmnding them to assemble at Neweastlo-upon- 
Tyne on the dth of December, under the orders of Prince Edward, who had been 
appointed his father's lieutenant in England during the absence of the lattpj- on the 
continent. The writ, dated October 21st, recites that the Scots, in defiance of 
their homage and fealty, had invaded England, and committed sundry murders, 
depredations, and other acts of violence, and were preparing to do worse. Com- 
mistuons of array were also issued to Northumberland, amongst other oountiee. 
Tlie number of men required from Northumberhmd waa 1 ,000, from Yorkshire 4,000, 
Nottingham and Derby 1,000, Lancashire :i,000, Cumberland 5,000, Wostmorhind 
3,000, Sluttpshira and Staffordshire 3,000, Worcester 1,000, Gloucester 2,000. 

Ilemmingford states the whole number who mustered at Newcastle to have been 
100,000 foot and 3,200 horse, of which kst 2,000 were fully equipped. 

Having relieved Roxburgh, which was then besieged by the Scots, the army 
under Warrenne marched to Berwick, whitJi tliey found again deserted. From 
henoo it was intended to have proceeded immediately against the Scotch army 
under Wallace ; but letters were in the meantime received by the general from 
King Edward, informing him that he had concluded a truce for two years with 
the King of France, and that he was on his return to take the command of the 
invading army. They were therefore commanded to undertake nothing further 
until his arrival. 

i>u the 26th of May Kdn-ard was at York, where a council of war was held, 
and a muster arranged to be held at Roxburgh on the 23rd of June ; the greater 
part of the army having in the meantime been dismissed to their homes, 20,000 
foot and 1,600 horse only remaining at Berwick. 
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On the 22q<1 of July was fought tho decisive battlo of Falkirk. 

In 1299 a muster was appointed to be held at Newcastle on the 24th of No- 
vember, and adjourned to Berwick on tho 13th of December. On this occasion. 
Xorthumbcrland furnished 4,000 men : tho same numbor was supplied by York- 
shire; 2,000 by Ciunbetknd; 1,500 by Westmorland ; 1,000 by Derby; 2,000 
by Lancaster ; and 500 each by Nottinghamshire, Shropshire, and Staffordshire. 
A comparison of this with the previous muster shews that tho numbers required 
from the several c<iunties were rejpitat^d by special circomstanoes, and afford no 
test of their relative strength and population. 

In succeeding ye-ars the musters were held at Carlisle, Berwick, Linlithgow, 
and Roxburgh. A mui^ter at the last-mentioned place was held in 1303 ; but the 
meo levied in each county were diroctod previously to assemble at some place 
within the same, the rendezvous for Northumberland being at Wooler. 

The year 1305 was memorable for tho capture and execution of Wallaco. This 
event is only connected with the county of Northumberland, fVom the circum- 
Btance, meutioiicd in tho Chronicle of I^nercost, of ono of his limbs being gib- 
beted at Nowcastle, and another at Berwick. 

In 1300 the war was revived by Itobert Itmoe, who was crowned King of Scot- 
kind, after an interregnum of 10 years from the abdication of BuilHoI, the cere- 
mony being performed by the Countess of Buchan, who was sister of tho Earl of 
Fife, to whom the office belonged by hereditaiy right. 

For this act the Countess was imprisoned in a wooden cage in tho castle of 
Berwick. The story of the cage being suspended outside the wulls is of doubtful 
authority. 

After a reign of 34 yeers, Edward was rapidly approaching tho close of his 
career ; but enfeebled as ho was in body, his mind still retain*.^ its wont«l energy 
and vigour, and he determined to moke another effort to effect the complete sub- 
jugation of Scotland ; foreaeeing, probably, that unless the work which he hod so 
successfully commenced, and perseveringly prosecuted, was completed in his own 
reign, there was little prospect of its accomplishment under his weak and unwar- 
like son. 

A muster was hold at Carlisle, in the month of June, 1307, and although the 
aged King was suffering from what was known to bo an incurable disease, and was 
unable to mount his horsc^ he resolved to accom[)any his army in a litter. On the 
3rd of .luty ho left Carlisle, but his strength was so much reduced that he was 
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odI J able to travel at the rate of two or three miles a day. On the sixth of July, 
the fourth day after his departure, he reached the shores of the Solwny, at Burgh- 
iipon-Sauds, from whence he ooald behold the cOQOtry against which he had eo 
often led his Tictoriotu host, but which ho was ncrer more destined to enter. 
Worn out by disease, and exhausted with fatigue, he died the following day, in 
the arms of his attendants. 

The records of this reign are very instructiTc, in explaining the means by which 
the vast bodies of men, who formed the armies of Kdward, were cotleoted together. 
The foot soldiers were assembled under commissions of array, addressed to com* 
missioners iu tho sei'cral counties, a certain definite number being, as we have 
seen, required from each. The selection of this force was altogether irrespectiTe 
of tenure, every man, who was not bomid to attend with horee and arms, being 
liable to serve on foot for a stipulated payment. Bet^ides this, the old obligation 
of military service on the landed baronage, according to the number of their 
knight's-fees, was still iu force, although it was frequently commuted for a money 
payment In earlier times, when the number of landowners under the Crown was 
comparatively small, it was ea^y to compel tho due performanoo of the service, or 
to enforce payment of tbc equivalent scutage-moncy ; but in process of time, and 
es|>eciutly during the tnrbulent era of Henry III., many of the great baronies had 
been split up into small fees, tho number of which, and the intricacy of their 
descent, baffled the vigilance of the Exchequer officers. To remedy this, besides 
the particular writs to the greater borons, general writa were issued to the sheriffi;, 
directing them to summon all the minor barons within their county to perform 
such senice as was due under their several tenures. 

Neither did tho difficulty end witli the tenants>in-chief, but extended to mesne 
tenanta, whose attendance, after the breaking up of the baronies under which they 
held, it was not always easy to secure. A new regulation was therefore adopted, 
by which all persons under the rank of the baronage, who hold land of tho value 
of twenty pounds per annum, whether of the Crown, or any one else, were 
required to take upou themselves the degree of knighthood, and to perform the 
service incident thereto. A highly interesting document has been preserved in 
connection with this regulation, which is here presented to the reader. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that it does not give a complete list ot the possessors 
of land of the value of 20/. per annum, but only of such of these as bad not 
already taken upon thom the degree of knighthood. 



^H finmtft of |}cr0on0 poa 

^^H umbcrl&nd, wliethor he 
^^^^K and aru iiot •" alito tti( 
^^^^1 ttuty sliiUI «evenl1y Ul 
^^^^H ensuiitg. aa returned ui 
^^^H Walter de Cambhow, t 
^^^^^ court, September 22nd 
^^M N.B. — This list oocura in 
^^B tonian, without tbe nan 
^^^^^ Writg. Somu of the i 
^^^^k plicxl from the Cottonii 

^^^^^ TftMtti in CapiU. 


MBed of 20 librnteft of land and upwards, in the county of North- ^^^| 
id of tbe King tn oapiie or otlierwise, " who ought to be knigbts ^^^| 
; suretiufl tendered by each in obudifucc to the King's writ, tliat ^^^H 
:e u|)on them the degrvu of knighthood, before CbntttniM rivxt ^^^| 
ider the inuUs of thu Sheriff, and of William de Uiddleton aiid ^^^| 
cnighte; the coiiscrii>tiou having been made in tlie full ooonty ^^^| 
. 1278. Cth of KdwATxl I. ^^M 
a Ua. ill the Harleian ooUection ; ti\tn another copy in ttie Cot- ^^^| 
aeaof tlie sureliefl. Both are printed in Palgrave'sPai^'am^nJary ^^^| 
lames, wliicb are obliterated in tbe Uarleian MS., are here sup- ^^^| 

Walter dc Witton, clerk; Banbolemew de V7iid«^tes: Bog«r son o( ^^^| 

Andrew de Witton; and WiUiam de Caaiera ; suretica. ^^^H 
Bobcrt de nydowja ; Bobert WautlfD ; WiUiam do Slavely ; and WU- ^^H 

liam do T^dall ; aoretiea. ^^^^| 
John il(! KMolington; John de Bremptoa; William de Itodum ; John ^^^H 

*ou of John of Edlingham ; surotiea. ^^^H 
Simon do Hcdroalaw, and Walter hia aoa ; William de Hoddon ; Balph ^^^H 

•on of Ctcily, of tli« umc ; Robert ton at Wurin ; William the Clerk ^^^| 

of fi«Ubnl; vurMiei. ^^^H 
Thomaa Sect of Waiton ; Ridiard de Chaiteoay ; Patric de Toiaon ; Jolia ^^^H 

aon of Ulohael ; nuetica. ^^^H 
Jolui Soot of Neweaatle ; Petn de Fawdon ; Ralf de EaRngdon ; Jolm ^^^| 

da Beoewell ; auretiea. ^^^H 
Bobert de Ghmtedon; William de Olaatedoo; John do Brtmptoni ^^^^ 

Benedict de tilonledon ; lurotioa. ^^^H 

Tliomaa Soott of Wuton; Itobort Toilboia ; Patric do Toaaon ; Thoma* ^^H 
de Ilopp(diale; anrotiea. ^^^H 

John aon uf Tpcb of £thole ; William Soot of the aame ; OUbort dc ^^H 
Creoltum i Adam Futuiui ; auretica. ^^^H 

WiUium Beuufuiid of Buirmoor ; William son of Ltabel of tbe aaioe ; ^^^^ 
TliomBi aon of Palrio ; Hago >ou of Boben ; auretiea. ^^^^ 

John do Oggd ; Robert de Pennebery ; William de EspeUy ; William in ^^^M 
Btingclaw of AUndnm ; vorvtiea. ^^^^ 

Miohoka de Baekvorthi Hugh de Saokvwth; Bobert Tewnaont of ^^^^ 
Stanton ; Thomaa Gestill of tbe same ; Thomaa son of John of the ^^^H 
some { WiUiiuu the Clerk's soa of tbe taoie ; auretiw. ^^^| 


§, JIMm tf 30 LOntM, nU 
■■ in CafOt. 

(bold » of lUibcH ToilloboU. } 
Stephen de Miuclmuos .... 
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VUHam de TerdhUa ; Thomas Baiet do EnnrOi; Bimm do Eiioith ; ^^^H 

Robert son oT Thofuiic, of the woo ; mmtiot. ^^H 
Philip de Uowbaroo ; Hughosi of Richiudof the taiu; WiUiua md ^^H 

of HcDiy of the mou ; Hugh Hodi of tbo mao ; niratMe' ^^^^H 
Thoiu* and lUchunl de Dicbesd, hui brother*; WiUiom do DidMBd; ^^^H 

unci Richard the Poicater of the m»g ; turctica. ^^^| 
Balph dc Oloccter, imd Odonl hia hn>tber; Robert son of WDlinm do ^^M 

Uleoetter; Roger Mdiof Ad*mof theMme; mretiee. ^^H 
John de Scheie ; Ito Bockari of Bock ; John eon of Ralph of the Mme ; ^^H 

Thoraaa Ciwon of the aune ; sareliM. ^^H 
WilUain FiU le Kca of Swarhmd ; Roger Ultfaoni ; Walter de Wyto ; ^H 

Bogor de Btastb; ; raretioa. ^^| 
SimoD do Pleeoetis ; Thonm de Clnthill ; Ralph de EwiogOoQ ; Walter ^^H 

do Hereford; minrtiea. ^^^^H 
Gilbert son of John Waldlef ; John aoo of John of Edlinghajs : Adam ^^^H 

tho Clork of the nine ; Henry Tebiiud of the aame ; auretlos. I^^^H 
Biohard de Crauoester ; Peter de Emildou ; Robert de Fauldon ; Bobert ^^^^H 

doBmOdoni mretiee. ^^^H 
Richard de Watwaog ; Alexander do Broxefeld ; Michael de Rock ; ^^H 

John de Kcrtingdoa ; nucties. ^^H 
William de Bokingrdd ; William Blnnnllo ; Williuo de Hometer ; ^^H 

Richard ton of Sibill of Kwhct^ ; mrctiea. ^^^^H 
Robert de Borland; JohndrUggill; Gilbert do Watiiigton; William do ^^^H 

FawdoB; rajetic«~ ^^^^H 
Walter Soot of Waltodon, and Robnt Um brother ; Richard do Dennam ; ^^^H 

John de Cokema ; snretiet, ^^^H 
Roger de Wodcrington ; Mcr de Fandon; Gilbert de Walington; ^^^^| 

Jubu dcQntoteley; nirctios. ^^^| 
Peter dn Faudoo; Ralph deEMngdon; William de Kabevick; Bobert ^^H 

Wautlrn ; stinttico. ^^H 
Philip dc kionrick ; Walter de Hereford ; Ralph doBMiBgdon; Roger ^^| 

de Wodcrington ; nireties. ^^H 
Roger do Wiidtrrington ; Ralph de Uwiagdon; Willinm dc Bchewick; ^^^H 

Adnm do Kj-nlon ; tureties. ^^^^H 
John d'Apilton ; Adam do Uoniglon ; William BlunriU ; William aoD ^^^^| 

of John of Brinklaw; rorotiea. ^^^^^ 
Richard de St. Peter of Berewiek; Richard de Killiogworth ; Williuni ^^^^^| 

de Ecbewick ; Roger Borct of Borodon ; siueUee. j^^^H 
Richard Borer of Uillobnnio, and John Buror his brother ; Robert bob ^^^H 

of John doUtllebiiTne; John mo of Robert of the Mune; fun>tk«. ^^H 
William de Bo«; Roger Baiet of TbrookeLan- ; Richard dcDoDoorti*; ^^H 

RicbaiddeSt. PMer; snrctiea. ^^M 
. Nidwiaa dc Swincbttme, hia brother ; William de Roatlidyro ; Robert ^^| 

dc Cliilbeechea ; William do Tindnlc) auretiea. ^^M 
. William FiU-Lawmwo; Wdler Ikiiarn:rc; Alan Fiti-Ahin de Swino- ^^| 

borne; Robert Fits-Alice de SwiiKbume; sorctiea. ^^H 






^^^^^^^^^H lUlph do Esaiiigdoa 


^^^^^^^^^1 Tbotn*! de Blcnctuuop . . . . 
^^^^^^^^H WilUam de Swiaetmns . . , , 
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_„ _, .„ WUIiam da 8wincbuni«; HIcIioIm do SwinefaBine; Willlun de 

R^ntbcclyrc ; WiUiom FiU-Laur«iue; KUvtlM. 
__._»«..»» Wiltiiun do Sw«tl)orpc; BiclunI do Siretlioipo; Jobn Cole; Ralph 

Planageof Swtnebiune; nretiea. 
iiililt do Gunirnrton Bichatd de Bodood, juiuar ; WtUi«m d« BMUgdoo; Kichard Frcindo 

or Qnai/rarbini Niuhotu FiU-Balph of tho nmo; uiretioR. 
...,, WiUiam de Wolis ; William du Swiocbunio; Kichard do Ituoosbir; 

William do Konlboclyro ; sarrti««. 
Ffailip d« Croodoo Nicholas de SohiiiDgbom ; Blohard Tjma ; Gormno Eotheton ; F«t«r 

deHaulton; aorotio*. 



EDWARD n. 

Tho reign of tlio new King prescntod a melancholy contrast to tho vigorous 
administration which distinguished that of his father. Without abandoning the 
schemes of conquest which had been pursued at so great a sacrifico of life and 
means, be suffered the war to laiiguisli ; and even when he placed himself, as ho 
did on several occasions, at the head of an invading army, his object appeared to 
be rather the plunder than the subjugation of Scotland. 

Tho mighty host which his father had collected at Carlisle was indeed led 
across tho Border ; but nothing further was attempted than the unopposed oceapa- 
lion of Itoxburgh and OumfHos, and a bloodless inoursion into Ayrshire. 

In 1 308 he appointed a muster to bo held at Carlisle, and in 1 30!t at Newcastle, 
but neither movement >vns productive of any result ; and towards the close of the 
latter year a truce was oonoluded under tho mediation of Philip King of Franco, 
whose daughter Edward had married. 

In 1310 the war was reuewod, tho English forces being mustered at Berwick. 
To that town the King returned, after a brief and inglorious campaign, and there 
he spent the winter. After another expedition, as short and as fruitless, in the 
following spring, he returned to London to meet his Parliament Tho withdrawal 
of the royal array wm immediately followed by an invasion of Cumberland by 
Bobert Brace. From Gilsland he extended his ravages into Tyndale and Beeds- 
dalo, advancing as far southward as Corbridge. So ill-prepared wero the officers 
on the Borders to resist him, that ho extorted 2,000i from tho distiiot, as the 
price of his withdrawal, and of a tmce till Candlemas, 1312. In April, this year, 
Edward came to Newcastle with his favourite Oaveeton, but instead of being able 
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to make head against tlio Sooto, he was obliged to fly before big own exasperated 
borons, first to Xyncmoutb, and from thctico by soa to Scarborough.* 

In August, Bruce made a second inonrsion, burning the tonus of Hexham and 
Corbridgc, and rava^g the country on ovory side. Tfao city of Durham and the 
town of ilartlepool were subjected to similar disasters, and 2,0fJ0/. was paid by the 
inhabitants of tbu bisbo[intik, to avert further disiistcrs. Northumlwrtiuid and 
Cumberhind were so impovcriabod that they wore uaable to furnish the amount 
required for their ransom, but were oompelled to give security for its payment 

In 12 1 3 Itoxburgh and Kdinburgh wore recovotcd by the Scots, and Stirling was 
so hanl pressed, that Edward was forced to agree to its suiTcnder, unless it were 
relieved within a year. 

To effect this important object, an army was assembled at Wark on the lOtb of 
June, 1314, and the King himself set out from Iterwick before the close of the 
month. . The result of all his preparations, and the equipment of 100,040 men, 
was the disastrous battle of Bannuckbum, &om whence he escaped by precipitous 
flight to Dunbar, and thence by sea to Berwick. 

Northumberland and Durham were again ravaged by an army under Kdword 
Bruoo and Sir James Deuglan, who extended their devastations as far south as 
Richmond and Appleby, returning home by the western Border. An effort was 
now made by the King of France to effect an accommodation between England 
and Soottand, and commissionci-s actually met at Durham to nogottato a peaee. 
The attempt, however, proved abortive, and the nest year was ushered in by a 
fresh inroad of the Scots, who plundered Durham and the North of Yorkshire, 
and again destroyed Ilartlepool, the aucient inheritance of the Bruce ianuly, which 
had been forfeited in consequence of the war. The success of tJiese desidtor^' 
enterprises cncoui-agcd Bruce to attempt acquisitions of a more permanent oha- 
raoter. In these, however, he was unsuccessful, being foiled in his attempts to 
capture Carlisle and Berwick. Both these fortresses were now put into a state of 
efticiency, as well as those of Norham and \Yark, the former of which, although 
the property of the see of Durtiam, was, by an arrangement with the Bishop, 
furnished with a royal garrison. 

■ Dniing lli« pre^■iolu expedition, oa we loam from tUe Life of Edirard IT. bj Tliomiu dc )■ Hore, 
the King was obliged to abut up GarottoD, for hu oim eecurltj, iu Baraburgli Cmtle. The partioulen 
of his £at«, after hia remoTal from Smrbwoagh, aro dct^ed by the ume liistoriaD, vhox ioforraation. 
ftom tfao position which ho occupied ubout tJio King, i» pcculiarlj- ralgnblo. 
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Tho next year was wasted in preparations which led to uo results, and negoti- 
aticms which ended in failure, I-Mvrurd boiug still a» obstinately opposed to the 
reoogaition of Bruce's title as his father had been when all Scotland n'as in hie 
[wssession ; whilst now, of all his conquests, Berwick only remained in tho hands 
of the Knglish. 

la 1S17 Pope John, who had been placed at the head of the I^atin church the 
previous year, resotved to make an effort to effect an accommodauon betwecu the 
King of England and, as he expresses himself, " him who pretends to bo King of 
Scotland." With this view, having firat, of his own authority, proclaimed a truce 
for two years, he sent two cardinals, John of Ossa aud Luke de Fieschi, to mediate 
a peace. Their mission was fniitJe-ss, but it chiim» a phico in Northumbrian 
history in connection with one of the moat remarkable outrages ever pei-petratcd 
in that county. 

Tho weak and indecisive measures of £ing Edward were topics of loud com- 
plaint on tlie Borders, and were made the subject of n romonstranoe, which was 
addressed to the King himself by Adam de Swinburne, tho Sheriff of tho county. 
This plain speaking was resented by Edward, who committed the Sheriff to priiwa. 

The flumo of rebellion, which had long smouldered amongst the plundered and 
persecuted Northumbrians, now burst forth. Having iu vain looked to the King 
for protection, they refused longer to submit to his capricious aud violent govern- 
ment. Amongst tho malcontents was Gilbert do MiddletoD, a near relative of 
John de Middleton of Belsay, and a cousin of Adam de Swinburne, the late Sheriff. 
Id his hands was the strung catitle of Mitford, of which he scoms to have bocrt 
constable under Aymei- do Valence, the proprietor. This fortress afforJed an 
admirable retreat for the insurgents, who chose Gilbert de lliddleton for their 
chief. Whatever may have been their original intentions, their operations soon 
degenerated into a system of organized plunder, and this in a district already im- 
poverished by the repeated ravages of the Soots. In one of their predatory incur- 
sions, Gilbert and his associates fell in with the two Cardinals, as they wore 
travelling from Darlington to Durham, in company with the Bishop of the diooese 
and his brother Lord Henry de Ilcaumout. The site of tho rencontre apjiears, 
(i-om an entry oa tho Rotali Seoiiit, to have been at Hott, in tho parish of Mer- 
rington, where the eccleeiastics were secured without resistance. The two Cardi- 
nals were allowed to proceed on their journey, but the Bishop and his brother were 
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carriod with them ; the former bciog retained at Morpeth, the latter at Mitford, 
until heavy ransoms wore paid for their release. 

Witli this daring net the career of Middlctoo was brought to a close, his capture 
being shortly afterwards effected by some of his neighbours, who had suffered from 
his depredations, and laid wait for him. He was conveyed- to Ixtndon, tried and 
executed ; and his own estates, and (hose of many of his followers, coofiseatod. 
Some of his band escaped to Horton Castle, where they were received under the 
protection of Walter Selby, a hrollicr freebooter, who there maiutuined himself in 
do&uce of the authorities on either side of the Border. 

The following year Berwick fell into the hands of the Soots, who suocoeded, 
altm, in making themselves masters of Wark and Harbottlc, within the English 
frontier. Ilasteiiing southward by a rapid march, tliey surprised the castle of 
Mitford, and passing Ncwcastie, eutcrcd the bishopriek of liurham. Hero there 
remained little to excite their cupidity, or even to provide for their wants ; passing 
forward, therefore, into Yorkshire, they burnt Kortbollorton, Boroughbridge, and 
Jlipon, st which latter plaee the venerable abbey church, and the inhabitants who 
had token refuge in it, were only spared on payment of an immoderuto ransom. 
Having committed similar ravages at Skipton and at Scarborough, they returned 
home ludt;n with booty. 

In 1319 an attempt was made, on a scale of unusual magnitnde, to recover 
Berwick. A muster was held at Newcastle in July, and the King an'ived at Iter- 
wick, attended hy a fleet as well as an army, on the let of September. The eater- 
prize, however, miseamed, chiefly, it was believed, through the trcachei-y and 
ultimately the open desertion of the Earl of Lancaster. In the meantime, a body 
of 10,000 Scots, under the Earl of Murray and Lord Douglas, entered Kugland, 
and, proceeding with great secrecy and celerity to York, almost sncceeded in cap- 
turing the Queen. An alarm was, however, given, when the Archbishop 'Williain 
de Melton, collecting all who could be pei-suaded to senre, churchmen as well as 
soldiers, placed himself at their bi^ad, and courageously leading them against the 
picked troops of Murray and Douglas, gained a complete victory. 

In the month of December, commissioners of both kingdoms met at Newcastle, 
when a truce was agreed to, to endure for two years fixim the ensuing Christmas. 
A variety of negotiations were commenced duriug this int«r\'al, but all were in- 
effectual to secure a permanent peace. 

Under the stipulations of the truce, the castle of Harbottlc was provisionally 
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restored to the Knglisb, on condition that it should be given up at the ond of the 
tvt'o years, if, iu the meantime, pe&oo were not concluded. In order to fidfil this 
condition with as little detriment as possible, Edward ordered the fortificatiomi to 
be dismantled before he surrendered it. 

During this period of truce, a treasonable correspondence waa disooTerftd between 
the Earl of I^aiicuiiter and the Soots. SoTer&l of his letters wore intercepted, aud 
his guilt being established beyond all dispute, he was executed before his own 
castle of Pontefract. Amongst the possosfiioos forfeited by his treason, was the 
barony of Kniildoo, in Korthumberlnnd, with the strong castle of Bunstanborough ; 
to which he had been reoommendcd by his fricnilR tu retire, as u place where, from 
its facilities of dufuucc, its proximity to Scotland, and its situntioa on the sea 
oooiit, he might have bid dcfiuncc to the royal power. 

AU chance of peace being at an end, l^/lward made serious propai-ations for u 
renewal of war, summoning a muster of his foreos at Newcastle, on the feast of 
Trinity, 1 322. Even now, however, he wjis anticipated by the Scots, who, enter- 
ing Northumberland by the Middle March, laid all the country waste as far as Cor- 
bridge. Another expeililion on a more formidable scale, led by Bruce himi^lf. 
marehed tluxpugh Cumberland and Westmorland into Lancashire, plundering and 
destroying all before them as far south as Preston. 

The English army did not enter Scotland till the latter end of June, and then 
marched, without resistance, to E<linburgh; on their return, thoy destroyed the 
monjisterios of Ilolyrood, Drybui^h, aud Melrose, at the last of which they mur- 
dered the Prior, retaliating thug, with an impious revenge, the atrocities of llie 
Scotch, who had plundered Ilolm-Cuttram, and other religious houses in England. 
Norham was again oiuaiiled, and with a Wow to its reliof, Edward orderctl another 
muster at Newcastle on the 18th of October. On the Slst of that month, how- 
ever, he had himself advanced no further north than Bylaiid Abbey in York-shire, 
in the ueighbourhood of which he was surprised and defeated by Jtobcrt Bruce, 
and obliged to fly for refuge to York. According to the Chronicle ascribed to John 
of Peterborough, the King owed his safety to two monks of lUevaui, who oon- 
dncted him privately from the field. The Queen, according to the same authority^ 
escaped from T}'ncmouth by sea. 

In 1323 another trpHituiiable correspondence was discovered between Andrew de 
•liartclay Earl of Carlisle and Robert de Bruce. Ilartclay, from a very humble 
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fa ati oD ^ bad bten ad*viieed, far his serrices and great military talents, to the 
gvrcnsnh^ of C«riiiif> and the wardcnship of the Western Morchra. Bifgosted 
at the tU-aMiiiiet and Dl-faeeoM of all Edward's pioceedings, he endeavoured to 
■e tmr e some na^te to tiw county under his oommsnd by direct negotiationit with 
A* cseniy. It is possible that the ststcnMot wfai«h be made on the scaffold may 
ksTe been the truth, that ho inteoded no harm either to his King or country. On 
the other hand, be is accused of being influenced by a criminal ambition, and 
espedally of baring a^iired to the hand of the sister of Robert Bruoc. He was 
bdwded at Carlisle, and his body divided into quarters, the head being exposed 
on London Bridge, and the quarters on the walls of York, Newcastle, Carlisle, and 
Sfarewvbnry. 

The remainder of Edward's reign was occupied by negotiations for peeoo, which, 
although they led to no definite result, were yet attended by a relaxation of the 
horrors of war. during a succession of short tmccs, which were extended from 
tiiDeto time. 

The events which led to the deposition of the King, and the transfer of 
the crown to his son, Prince Edward, arc unconneoted with our subject. 
The former took place on the 13th of January, the latter on the 1st of February, 
1327. 

The series of Intces to which reference has been made, although they 
caused a su^cnsion of hostilities, did not attogothcr put a stop to preparations 
for war. 

Thuii wc And that a muster was appointed to bo held at Newcastle in July. 1 323 ; 
und to this we are indebted for another document of great importance to an aeon- 
rote knowledge of the internal resources of the county of Northumberland, namely, 
a list of the knights and nion-at-onus within the county. It is valuable', as con- 
taining an enumeration of the principal landowners within the county under the 
rank of barons. The knights and men-at-arms seem to have belonged to the Ktme 
class, the former being distinguished only by the ciroumstonce, that they had 
actually bad the degree of knighthood conferred upon them, whilst the othcra 
were equally entitled to take it at any lime, and wore in the meantime liable to 
the discharge of the same dnties. 
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KNIGHTS, 
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^^^H WilVmm Rfdd 


Jobs dc LiUebursie 


Uobert de Lukcr ^^^| 


^^^^^H Thomu Oraj 


Ro2«r Maudut 


William do Swyanbiim ^^^H 


^^^H Robert dc ]& Tals 


Roger de HoinselBy 


John do fiomdoa ^^^H 


^^^^f John de Poavick 


Robert Octy 


Tbomas Botaoomb ^^^H 


^ John do IiUle of Woodburn 


Roger Hejmxm 


Adam do ShotttJingtom ^^^H 


^^B RubcTt do lAsit 


Bobort de Clifford 


Bobert dc Swynnbum ^^^H 


^^^1 Adam d« Bciitoii 


Robert do Eaolisston 
HSK-AT-ABllS. 


Alan de ClaTenng. ^^^H 


^^^^H HoDTjr do gorynbuni 


Stephen de Howbum 


Stephen do Dnddcn ^^^H 


^^^^^1 HiAat du Uadot 


William de Lyliam 


Thomaa do Wo[toD ^^^H 


^^^P^" ThoiDAc do Uoton 


Nicholas de UoUutoa 


John do Uarlo ^^^H 


^^H ThoBws da MnMhunfa) 


John do HoTMdoy 


John Manfcld ^^^| 


^^H Robert do HafpLDitano 


Henry do Ildorton 


Tbomaa do Biadfenl ^^H 


^H nriUUm dc Pn^ti-o 


Thomu du Clcttvhill 


JoliB do Rouolioelor ^^^^H 


^^H kotiurt Archer 


William de Inghow 


TboaiaaGniy ^^^H 


^^H John Arther 


Biohonl del Newtou 


Henry litwer ^^^H 


^^^^^^ John de Deuoum 


Simon Pote 


Williani do Tyudale ^^H 


^^^^^^H Saaiaua Itohestor 


Adam de Kirkoby 


John Foreater d« Corbrig ^^^H 


^^^^^H William Oiobortrothor 


liichael do Paroo 


JottD do ScdliDg«lAnee ^^^H 


^^^^^H Simon dc ScMlrig 


Hugh del Park 


Tliotna* dc Fdrrtonhaiigh ^^^H 


^^^^^V Ricbnn) Piu-Rulph 


Richard dd lale 


Hiigo da Wnloi ^^^H 


^^^^^B Walter di.- Uychuid 


Tbomaa dc BiokerloB 


Robert do Booeland ^^^| 


^^^^^1 John de Uiddletoa 


William CUricoa 


OtUMrtdoHaltebj ^^1 


^^^^^^ Boger de Wcatou 


William do Bcrhaalth 


Kicholaa do Pimohardao ^^^| 


^^^^^P WtUiftm Lcgger 


William du Bovick 


John do Favdon ^^^H 


^^^F Adiuu du Doxford 


John de Bowiok 


William d« Hothwidc ^^^| 


^^H Heury de Xugtiale 


Robert Darroyt 


Nioboloa de BUad ^^^H 


^^H Alan Pi tz- Adam 


William BarreTi 


Thomas de Fenwidc ^^^| 


^^1 Baiiulf do Skclton 


Syinaa Darrsys 


Tliomac do Hydevyn ^^^| 


^^^^^^ John de Alumoalh 


Bobort de Oggle 


Henry do Belton ^^^H 


^^^^H Robert do Shoppcth 


John Coiyn 


Heorj do Whitchoster ^^^| 


^^^^^1 Aleumdcr do Hilton 


ThomoA Uauelerli 


Thomai de llirokolaw ^^^| 


^^^^H Edmund de Cmwcettro 


Robert dc CrcawwcU 


Bobert do Ryh^ ^^H 


^^^^H William de Felton 


Robert da Soton 


Jolm de Ponet« ^^^| 


^^^^^1 Willam de Euelington 


Johnde BetoD 


Bobert do Byker ^^H 


^^^^^B John de BonidoD 


William Algoda 


OalfHd Conyen ^^H 


^^^^H Robert du Ueppetule 


John Ftt2-John de Horiseley 


William Whitilnfae. ^^H 


^^^H William Tallboys 


Stmoa do Weltedon 


^^^M 


^^^^^H Adim Fits-Robert dc IWom 


John de Flcaau 
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EDWARD m 



Edrsni v:is onbr in his fifteenth rear wfaea he vas piematnr^ devxted to the 

throne, und a cooncil <^ regencv was the natoml resait of the reTolatioo. The 
iifaanze of gpygnment. even from a weak nonairh to a minor, was un&TiKirabie 
to tfaegonlCTnaiiffe of the donbtM tranqoilHtT which had [SCTailed on the Bordeas 
■hsmis the last two or three yesirs : and on the Terr day of the coronatiwi of the 
yotcng King we find an attempt made by the Scots to surprise the castle of TSor- 
ham. This oiterpriie indeed was ansaccesefoL and was formallv disiTowed by 
the Scotch soveTTunent ; bat althon^ the tmce was continued for a short time 
ifterwards, no prepress was made towards the settlemoit of peace. A cesEatii»L 
•-.I hoecilicies hod only hithsto been maintained by a strict prohibition of all inter- 
conrse betweoi the two realms, the goTemment of each coontiy keeping an aimed 
force to restrain its own snbjects from passing the frontier. Snch a system eoold 
not long omtinae : and althon^ commissioners were appointed on each side to 
negotiate peace, both parties seem to hare entertained the conviction that the ne- 
gotiations most necessarily prove abcstive. 

On the ISthof May. 1327. the laiui forces of England were mustoed at Sew- 
castie. and the fleet was ordered to be in readiness off the coast of Toiishire ; boK 
the war. as osoaL was commenced by the Scots. In one of their incorsioDS onda- 
Dooglas. Edward himself was surprised, and narrowly escaped capture, as he lay 
•encamped on the bonks of the Wear, near Stanhope. After this daring oiter- 
prise, the Scottish leader sacceeded in withdrawing his troops in satety throng 
T:he swamps and morasses which lay between the poi^tion they then occupied and 
their own frontier. 

The great preparations made on the side of England were thus utterly fimitlesB ; 
and the ordinary period of service having e35)ired. the troops were dismissed to 
their h<jmes. The Scots, again taking advantage of their withdrawaL made a 
successfol assault on ^orham. and even advanced against Alnwick : bat Mled to 
reiioce the castle. This fortress was now the propertv of the Percv &mily. who 
had acnairtd it. with the vast demesnes attached to it, by purchase from Anthony 
Bee BL^hop of Durham, in the time of Edward I., to whom it was devised in 
trust bv the last of the De Vescis. 
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Henry dc Percy had already distinguished himself in Border warfare, and by 
the success with which ho hud nutintained the obeerranoe of the lato truce, with 
very limited means beyond the son-ices of hia own retainers. 

The great obstacle to sucoesHful negotiation hitherto had been the obstinacy 
with which the late King clung to tho recognition of his titular supremacy over 
Scotland, after all substantial authority had passed from his grasp. The position 
of tlie (iueeii and her fevouiite Mortimer, who now governed in the young King's 
name, rendered a peace on any terms essential ; and their nooossities were happily 
productive of a renunciation of an obsolete claim, which, under other oircumstancee, 
would probably have been persisted in. When this difficulty was removed, the 
Scotch King DO longer showed himself averse to peace, to which, indeed, he was 
probably inclined by his own advanced age and infirm health, and tho prospect of 
tho succession of an infant heir. 

The paoifieation, so much to the interest of both kingdoms, was finally ratified 
by the Parliament of England on tho 4th of May, 132S; and Bruce, who had 
conducted the country over which he ruled through so many perils, and succeeded 
at length iu establishing her independence, died on Hie 7th of June in the follow- 
ing year. His suooossor was his son DaWd, who was little more than six years 
old at tho date of bis accession, but had already been engaged in marriage to 
Joanna, the sister of the English King, as a means of cementing the amicable 
relations between the two countries. The infancy of the heir of Bohert Bruce 
aUurdod u favourable opportunity to Kdwanl Bailliot, the son of the former King, 
to advance his pretensions to tho throne of Scotland. His invasion was by aea, 
and tho peace of the English Borders was for a long period unafieoted by the 
struggle which ensued. At length, however, Edward availed himself of internal 
dissensions to renew his claim to the supremacy over Scotland, and the cession of 
Berwick. His demands having been rejected by the guardians of David Bruoo, 
he resolved to threw bis weight into the scale of BaiUiol, who was willing to secure 
his aid at any price. 

After an interval of five years, war was accordingly proclaimed, and an army 
assembled at Nevcastlo on Trinity Sunday, 1333. Boxbui^ Castle was already 
in the possession of Bailliors adherents, and the grand object of this campaign 
was tho reduction of Berwick. The Scots, congcious of the importance of this 
stronghold, hazarded a general engagement to rolieve it^ and were defeated with 
imineiue slaughter at the battle of Uahdon Utll, long memorable as one of the most 
PART 1. 4 o 
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disastroufi incidents in Scottiah hiatory. Edward, with his victorious army, 
entered Berwick without further opposition. The town was fommlly annexed to 
the English dominions, and Henry Percy was appointed its governor. Returning 
from thence to Newcastle, the King received the homage of ]£dward Ikilliol, as 
his grandfather had done that of John Bailliol in the same place. The power of 
Bailliol, however, extended so far and ao long only as he was supported by the 
E n glja b arms, and a continnous stru^le was maintained hy the partisanis of 
David Bmce. Unlike previous wars, the ravages were confined chiefly to the in- 
terior of Scotland, and the Marches of England were comparatively unmolested. 
In 1338 Edward crossed over into France, to assert his cluiuia to the throne of 
that country, and in his absence the tntorcsts of Bailliol sensibly declined. Stii'- 
ling, Edinbutgh, and Bosburgh indeed remained to him ; but all the rest of the 
kingdom, with the exception of Berwick, which was garrisoned by the English, 
was in the hands of his opponent. In 1340 Edinburgh Castle was taken by 
stratagem, and Stirling wa« captured the following year. Edward, who had 
returned to England, mai-chcd in person to relieve the latter ; but ere he had pro- 
ceeded further than Berwick, he was informed of its fall, and retnmed southward 
to Newcastle. During these contentions, David Bruce had been honourably enter- 
tained at the oourt of France : but the time had now arrived for him to take an 
active part in the affairs of his kingdom ; in the year 1 342, accordingly, being 
then about nineteen years of age, he returned to Scotland, accompanied by his 
Queen Joanna. All Bailliol's eontjucsts had now been recovered, Roxburgh hav- 
ing been recently captured by Sir Alexander Bamsay ; and the youthful sovereign 
was pnt into possession of the entire territory which had been possessed by his 
fother, with the single exception of Berwick. If he had been contented with his 
present position, it is probable that Edward, hampered as he was with continental 
wars, would have been willing to concur in a peace ; but his own hot blood, and 
the injudicious advice of those about bim, induced him to enter upon an offensive 
war. Having first received the homage of his subjects at Perth, he marched, 
with all the force he conid collect, to the English Border, and so prompt were his 
measures that he had advanced to the walls of Newcastle before any opposition 
oould be ofl'Bred to him. Here, however, he sustained a check, being 
unable to make any impression on the defences. Disappointed in this quarter, he 
took a cruel revenge on the city of Durham, which was utterly unpi-cpared for a 
siege. Having made himself master of the place, he caused an indiscriminate 
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slaughter to bo mado, not even sparing the clorgy or the holy odiGccs in which 
they ministered. On tho return of the array, they carried with thorn au 
immense booty, the sight of which provoked the indignation of tho garrison of the 
castle of Wark, as they pasacd carelessly under its walls. The Countess of 
SitlisbuT}' was then rexident iu the oastle, of which her brother-in-law 8ir William 
Afontague was the governor. Under tho conduct of tho latter, a body of forty 
horse sallied forth and attacked the Scots in the rear, killing no less than two 
hundred of them, and con^'eying into tho castle one hundred and aixty hones 
laden with the spoiU of the incursion. This gallant enterprize had nearly led to 
disastroue results, for the Scotch amiy, indignant and ashamed to be tliiui deprived 
of tho fruits of their exertions, and burning to avenge the deaths of their comrades, 
at onoe applied themselves to besiege the castle, which waa only saved by the 
appcaranee of Edward himself before its walls. Having boon informed of the 
ravages committed in Northumberland and Durham, he liad hastened northward, 
and finding on bis orriral at Newcastle thitt the invaders were on their retreat, he 
was already in the act of pursuit when his movements were accelerated by an 
account conveyed by the governor himself of the oritioul condition of Work. 

To Edward's visit to Wark ou this occasion, and his rosidonoo there as tho guc«t 
of the Countess of Salisbury, is ascribed by Frotssart the institution of the Order 
of the Garter. The story is, however, probably apocryphal, as it is certain that 
Edward could not have mode any long stay at Wark at this period, if, indeed, he 
really relieved the castle in person. On all these mutters our native Imtorians are 
silent. Tho next two years were nominally a period of truce ; this, indeed, was 
ill observed on the western Borders, but the possession of Berwick enabled the 
English warden to enforce its maintcnanoo on tho cast. 

In 1346 took place that memorable invasion under King David himself, which 
terminated in his defeat and capture at No\ille's Cross, near Durham. John de 
Couplund, to whom the King surrendered himself, though not even of knightly 
rank, had already more than once greatly distinguished himself in the recent wars. 
Ue was certainly a native of Coupland in Olcndale, but whether bo wan ittt 
proprietor may well be doubted. Coupland was a manor within the barony of 
Woolor, of which it was hold in tho reign of Ilenry TIL, with 'the adjoining 
manors of Akeld and Yeavering, by William do Akcld, the whole being rated 
together as ono knight's- fee.'' It is more than probable that John de Coupland. 

* At the same time Stephen dc CoDpland, doubtlcM on taocttor of Joba, pownmei htlf t emrncoto oS 
Uad at Hethpool, but his holding ia only rated u tli« tliirtieth pvi of » knigbl'c-fw. 
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who U oiily di>«cribcd as an eeqnire, was a sabtenaat of the dcsoeadant, or other 
representative, of this William de AlcoltL For Iho important serrioe pMfonned on 
tluB oooaaon he had a grant of a yearly pension of 600/., payable out of tho 
oncUnui of Londun and Berwick, until laud could be assignod to him of equivalent 
value. The lauds which were nltunatoly conferred upon him oomprised a moiety 
of the great barony of Wooler, of which Coupland was a member, such moiety 
being rated at three knight's-fecs, besides other fees as well within that baiony as 
without. He had also conferred upon him the sbrie^'alty of Korthumberland — at 
that time a very lucrative office — and held it till his doatJL His name occors 
amongst the magnates of the Xorth fboreaUbatJ, to whom special letters of thaoks 
Iran addnsMd by the King. The others to whom this compliment was paid were 
the Archbishop of Xark^ Gilbert Umfreville Earl of Angus, Henry do Percy, 
Balph dc Seville, John de Mowbray, Thomas de Lucy, Thomas de Bokebj, 
Thomas de Gray, Bobert de Ogle, Bobcrt Bertram, and William Dcynoonii. 
Itotb in their advance and retreat the Scots on this occasion pursued the western 
route, a striking confirmation of the ^-alue of the acquisition of Itervick as a 
protcdiMl to the Eastern March. 

Kcxt year a truoe was agreed to between the Kings of England and France, in 
which Scotland was also included, which was prolonged by various renen'aU for 
eight years. At the close of that period (a.d. 135u) several daring and successful 
exploits were performed by the Scotch. A party, under the command of Sir >Vil* 
liam Bamsay, crossed the Tweed, and having burnt the village of Xorbam, retired 
leisurely to their own quarters, enoouraging, by the deliberation of their movo- 
menls, a pursuit on the port of the garrison of the castle, who were by this means 
decoyed into an ambuscade on Kisbit-moor, where they were attacked by \-astIy 
taperior nnmborv, led by Patrick Earl of Dunbar, and Lord William Douglas. 
The English were defeated with considerable loss, and several persons of dis- 
tinction were made prisoners ; amongst others, Sir Thomas Gray and bis oldest son, 
and Sir James Daora. A far more important success, however, was the capture of 
Berwick, which was effected by surprise in a dark night, a Iar«;o body of men 
having been conveyed by shipping into the harbour, horn whence they approaohed 
and scaled the walls. The castle remained in the possession of the English. 

The news of this reverse reached King Edward in France, as be was on the 
point of returning homo to meet his Parliament. ^Uter a sojouni of only three 
days in I/mdon he directed his march northward, arriving ot Durham on the IStb 
of Docember. Hence he issued his writs directing a muster to be held at Xew- 
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i^Hrtle on tho ] et of Jaauory. Uariug kept his CbrUtnxas at that town, he 
marched direct to Berwick, where he arrived on the 14th of the following month. 
The town yielded almost without an effort on the part of tho garrison, and was 
onoo more put in a state of dofoaco by tho English. From hence Edward pro- 
coodod to lioxburgh, where he received from Ilailliol a formal surrender of all 
His rights to a crown for which, old and childless as he was, he had no cncooragc- 
mout longer to contend. During the month of February, irritated at the be- 
haviour of some of the Scotch nobles, the King laid waste all Lothian, committing 
F^inburgh and Haddington to tho flames — a proceeding commemorated by the 
name given to that season, of the " Burnt Candlemas." 

All this time the Scotch King remained a prisoner in London, with tho excep- 
tion of a few months, dnring which ho had been allowed to visit Scotland on 
parole, with a view of obtaining the consent of his nobility to terms which had 
been prorisionally aminged between Edward and himself for a permanent pacifica- 
tion. As these, however, included an admission of the paramount superiorit)' of 
the English King, they were indignantly rejected, and David returned to captivity 
in the terms of his promise. At length he obtained his release, in 1357, under a 
convention concluded at Newcastle ; bin ransom being fixed at 90,000 marks, to be 
paid by nine annual inatalments. Some demur being made by the Scots as to tho 
ratification of this treaty, Edward, irritated at their bad faith, insisted on still 
liighcr terms, and tho ransom was ultimately fixed at 100,000 marks, to be paid 
in ten years. Various alterations were from time to time made in these terms, in 
consequence of the inability of David to meet tho pecuniary engagements into 
which he had entered ; and mora than one proposal for the ultimate union of 
tho two kingdoms was discussed. All, however, proved abortive ; and the re- 
mainder of Da\'id'a reign was passed in a state of uncertainty, fluctuating between 
war and peace. His death took place on the 22nd of February, 1371, when ho 
was succeeded by bis nephew liobert Stewart. 

Tho long residence of King David in England, where, although imder an hon* 
ourable restraint, he was treated with kindness and courtesy, eeems to have 
dUsposod him to friendly relations with his powerful neighbour ; and tliis good 
feeling continued to prevail during the early part of the reign of his suceesaor. 
To the close of Edward's life peaoe was presen'ed between the two realms, though 
not without occasional skirmishes between tho Borderers on each side. At this 
period, however, the position of tho English was much strengthened by the possee- 
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sion. not only of Bcrvick, but of Roxburgh and Loelitiinben, tlie principal places 
of strength on the Scotch side in euch of the three Marches. 

Kdward died on the 3Ut of June, 1377, leaving, as his sucoeMor, his gnuidaon 
I{ichard, a child of ten years of age, tho son of Edward thn lilnck Prince, whoee 
dentb took place the year before that of his father. 



RICHARD II. 

The aooession of a minor to the throne of England natui-iilly euoouraged the 
turbuli>nt spirits of the opposite Border to renewed violations of the existing 
truce. Itoxburgh, which was still in the posso.tsion of the English, was burnt by 
the Scots during tho excitement of the annual fair, which wax attended by crowdi) 
of both nations. To avenge this outrage, Henry Percy, who bad recently been 
created Varl of Xorthumberland, entered Scotland at the head of 10,1)00 men, and 
ravaged the neighbouring county of Berwick ; but ftirther hostilities were averted 
by a proposal of the Scottish King to treat for the establishment of a permanent 
peace. 

ITicre is no reason to doubt the good foith or pacific disposition of King Bobert 
on this occasion ; but the prospect of peace was frustrated by a ver}' remarkable 
enterprize undertaken by a party of his marauding subjccls, who, taking advan- 
toge of the truce, surprised Berwick, and put the governor, Sir Robert Roynton, to 
death. Being summoned by the I'^rl of K'ortburobcrland to surrender, they re- 
plied that they cared neither for tho power of tho King of England, nor for the 
orders of their own sovereign ; but that having won the fortress, they were deter- 
mined not to yield it, but would retain it for the King of France, who was again 
involved in open hostilities with England. During the siege which ensued, the 
renowned Ilotspur first distinguished himself in arms : the efforts of his father 
and himself were crowned with success, the place was taken, and the garrison put 
to the sword. 

The truoo, which hod been so indifferently obitervcd, terminated in 1 384, and 
Scotland was invaded by the Buke of Lancaster with a large army. His success, 
however, was far from commensurate with the magnitude of his preparations, and 
he relumed ingloriou&ly, leaving the defence of the Borders and the prosecution of 
the war to the Earl of Northumberland, who undertook to perform this service, and 
to maintain garrisons in the castles of Berwick, Carlisle, and Roxbui^h, for the an- 
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nua] payment of 4,000/. The reputation of this great nobleman was clouded by the 
conduct of a subordinate offioor, who for a bribe botmycd the costl© of Berwick to 
the Soots. The I'krl was formally accused of treason by the Duke of Lun«i«ter, 
and sumuioQod to appear in Pariiamcut to answer to the charge. Bclicnng, how* 
ever, that the recovery of Berwick wou)d serve him better, under these perilou* 
ciroumstaDCcs, than any verbal defenoe, he exeu^ed himftclf from obeying the 
summons, and hastening to the Tweed, was fortunate enough to retrieve the loss 
by the (»me potent agency which had been employed ugaiust him. On payment 
of 2,000 marks the fortress was roetorod to him, and be succeeded in making bit> 
peace with the King. 

The following year Richard himself led an army into Scotland, laying waste the 
country on all side>4, and burning the city of Edinburgh ; but the scarcity of pro- 
visious, caused by his own reckless devastations, oompelled him to return, without 
having secured any permanent advantage. In the meantime, the Scot^ retaliated 
by similar outrages throughout Cumberland and Northumberland. In the latter 
county they took the castles of Wark and Ford and the tower of Corahill. Next 
year a truce was concluded ; but at the expiration of a twelvemonth hostilities 
were ronowod. 

The year 138S is memorable for the battle of Otterbum, one of the most cele- 
brated of the Border conflicts. Here, the Soota, under the Eai'l of Dougbs, wore 
attacked, on their return from a marauding expedition into the county of Durham, 
by Hotspur and his brother. Sir KiUph Percy, who hud pursued them from New- 
castle The moonlight encounter which ensued has received an unusual amount 
of attention from writers of all classes, in poetry as well as in prose ; but the mul- 
titude of authorities has tended rather to confuse than to elucidate the details. 
The reader who is anxious to make himself familiar with whatever has been 
wiitteu on this subject by poet or historian, may be safely referred to the recent 
publication of Mr. Kobert White, a gentleman who has proved himself no un- 
favoured votary of either muse. The Scottish leader was slain ; but the victory 
was gained, alter a severe struggle, by his oountiymcn, and both the Porcies wen- 
made prisonors. 

Hotfipur'a captivity was not of long duration, as we tiud him the following year 
appointed Warden of the West Marches, and Governor of Carlisle. On his cap- 
ture the King had made a temporary appointment of the Earl of Nottingham, 
£ail Marshal, to the same office on the £a8tem Borders ; and this he afterwards 
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wished to have extended, but was opposed by his council on the plea of eoonomy. 
Their real motivo, hovever, »ecm» to have been their conviction of the superior 
claims of Percy. W"c have now reached a period when wo have the benefit of the 
ReoordB of the Privy Coimeil, a series of documents published by the Record Com- 
mission, under the superintcndenco of the late Sir Harris XichoUis, after tliey bad 
Iain for centuries unknown to and uneonsulted by all our historians. 

From this source we have some very curious particulars of what passed in the 
council chamber on thi» occasion : October 15th and IGth, 13S9. 

The King expressed his opinion in favour of acceding to a petition from the 
Earl Marshal for the continuance of his appointment of Warden of the East 
Marches, and Governor of Berwick, for a further term of five yeare beyond the 
existing arrangement. The terms which ho asked wore 4,000 marks per annum 
for the custody of the castle of IJerwick, 2,000 marks for the custody of the 
March in time of truce, and 12,000/. per annum in time of war. The council, on 
the other hand, represented that the existing arrangement had not yet expired ; 
that in the meant ime a Parliament would meet, and that they should not bo justified 
in incurring such hca^-y prospective liabilities. The King, having in x-ain at- 
tempted to obtain their acquiescence, turning to them " with a very angry look," 
replifd, " At your peril be it, if any harm come hereof." Their opposition was 
at length overcome by a proposal of the King, that Sir Henry Percy should have 
the Wardcnship of the Western March, on the same terms which he proposed for 
the Earl Marshal on the East. Ultimately Percy was reinstated iu his old post. 

Tho following year died Hobert II., King of Scotland, who was succeeded by 
his son John Earl of Carrick, known in history as Robert III., tho name of .John 
hnxing become odious to the Scottish people, who associated with it tho memory 
of John Hailliol, the special object of popular hatred. Shortly after the accession 
of tho new King an agreement was entered into between England, France, and 
Scothmd, for a tnice for the long period of eight years. Several attempts had 
been previously made to bring about a permanent peace ; but potty jealousies and 
arbitrary pretensions, on the one side and the other, bad opposed insuperable ob- 
stacles. These impediments did not stand in the way of a truce, of however long 
duration, as tho ulterior relations of the several parties were in no way affecti^ by 
it. During the remainder of the reign of lUchard II., the Border counties enjoyed 
all tho advantages of a state of peace, the Wardens on each side vigilantly execut- 
ing the duties of their ofiice, and checking every disposition to outrage and plunder. 
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HENRY IV. 



The disturbances on the Ikinlere which marked tho first year of tlm reign, 
1399-1400, are not to be attributed altogether to the predatory habits of the Soots, 
but were in part fomented by their ally the King of Franoe, who deeply resented 
tbc treatment which his son-in-law. King Ricltai'd, had received. In the Scots he 
found ready instruments; crossing the Border, they seized on the castle of Wark, 
which had probably never been completely re-edified sinco its previous capture. 
This Ihoy retained for a short time, and entirely dismantled boforo they 
abandoned it. Hence they extended their incursions through all parts of the 
oouutr)', meeting with little reoistanoe. On their return, however, laden with 
plunder, they were attacked by Sir Robert Umft-cvUlo, Lord of Kedcsdale, who, 
isBuiug from his stronghuld of Ilarbottle, the capital of that wiguory, although 
locally situated on tho Coquet, defeated and dispersed thom at Foutbope-law, and 
made all their leaders prisoners. 

The next year the King conducted an expedition into Scotland, but tho results 
wore unimportant, the Scots prudently decltning an engagement with a force 
greatJy superior to their own. At Newcastle Henry received the homage of George 
Earl of Dunbar, who, abandoning his allegiance to his own sovereign, obtained a 
grant of lands in Linoolnshtre aud elsewhere in England, with the customs revenue 
of the port of Boston. 

About, this period we meet with a list of the Border fortresses in the possession 
nf the King of EngUtnd, nith the names of their captains and the number of their 
garrisons. The document occurs amongst tho Privy Council Bcoords. 

I. Berwick, vith tlio Bust Uaroh, nnder Sir Ttaay Percy, witfa 300 nun.«t-anDR aod GOO 

■lobor*. 
II. Boxlyarfb. under Sir Richnnl Grey «ad Sir Stcphoa Bcrope, with 11)0 mco -at-onns soil 200 

■trchcn. 
Ill- On-liale, with the Wut Uarch, under Rcary Percy Eul of Northnnibcrliuul, witli 200 

mcQ-al-iiinu aod -IDO nnliwa. 
XV. Hnrbottle, under Sir Robert Urofrerille, with 20 men-at.uini and 40 orcher*. 

V. Jcdwurtb, under Bdwuid Ildrrtoii, with 3D mcD-at-aniu and 60 ardiim. 
VI. Korliam, under Tbommt Qny, with 50 m<!D•a^ll^m« and 100 arehen. 

From the same source we are fhmished with two lists, the first of knights only, 
the second of knigbts and esquires, summoned to attend the King's council at 
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WeBtminster, at the feast of the Assumption. I '101. 
land are as follows ; — 



Tho lists for Northumber- 



No. I. Henry ilc Percy, 
(itranl Hcroii. 
Bobm O^e. 
Rob«it trfflfroritle. 
Jalin Hiirord. 
DstM Uolgntve. 



No n. Ocnrd Horoo. 

Thomu Grey of Horton. 
RobfTt 0([le. 
Jolin UitTord. 



In the year 1403 the expatriated Earl of Dnnbar, supported by on English 
force, entered Scotland, whilst Iho Karl of Douglas led an urniy bto Northamber- 
iand, laying waste the oountiy to the walls of Newcastle. On the return of the 
latter, he was encountered at Humbleton, near Wooler, by the Eai-l of Xorthum- 
herlund and his sou, when the Scottish oriuy was complntely routed, and Ikiuglas 
himself made prisoner, covered with wounds. The numbor slain on the side of 
the Scots was very considerable, including several noblemen and persons of ^s- 
tinction. 

The rcfiisal of Hoti^pttr to place at the King's disposal tho prbonoH taken on 
this occasion is known to all readers of Shukspeare, as the reputed cause of the 
dissensions which resulted in tho robeUioa of that gallant warrior and his father 
and nncle. It appears, however, that the ofienee was of older date, although it 
was probably agg:n(\'ated by the peremptory conduct of the King on this occasion. 
Amongst the Privy Coxincil Records are preserved a scries of letters from the 
Percies, commencing at a miicli earlier period, complaining of tho neglect and 
want of support which they experienced in the discharge of their duties as War- 
dens of the East and VTest Marches, and also in Wales. The stipulated payments 
were withheld, their private resources exhausted, and their personal honour com- 
promised by their inability to meet their ongagomcnts with their followers. 

The battle of Shrewsbury, in which Hotspur was defeated and slain, was fought 
on the 23rd of July, 1403, and the Eai'l of Northumberland was shortly after- 
wards arrested. At an interview with the King at I'ontefract^ tho following 
month, the Earl agreed to surrender all hix castles as pledges for his fidelity ; but 
some difficulties were made by his retainers in carrying out his instrtictions, iu 
consequence of reports which were industriously circulated, that the King was 
dead, and the ICarl at liberty. 

In the Privy Council Kooords is preserved a list of thes© castles, with the uamea 
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of the Conatables iu charge, aad the parties into whoso custody they were directed 
to 1)0 tranflferred. 



I 



II. 




Alnwink— Williiira Wortliington th« CmKrlablo, Sir John WjTJflolo the Chaptuin, WilluiBi 
RodiliuD, John Utildlcbaiu. TUomaa Clark of Alnirick, nod Itichnnl Bondc, ircru ttc^-crally 
required to tmrreoder the caatle to Gerard Uoroii. 
Wnrkwortli— Henry Penj, with John CrawuU tbo Constable, and Bicboid Adc«, van 
tequimi to nuteader this castlo to John do Mitford. 
in. Pradhu« — Similar ordsn to Bobcrt Lyle, ConaUble. 
IT. LanglfiT— To Odaid dc Bedloc, Conitablc. 
T. Oookomonth — To William do Lc^, Coiutabl«. 

Besides these castles of his own inheritance, he held, aa Warden, the eastle of 
Berwick, of which William Clififord was Constable. 

Whatever difficulties t!io Porcios csporionced in the discharge of their arduous 
duties, iVom want of co-opcration and deficiency of supplies, appear to have origi- 
nated less in the lukowarinness of the King, than ftx>ra the poverty of his ex- 
chequer, and to sorao extent perhaps, from the jealousy of his councillors. 

At the very moment of Ilotspur's rebellion, we find the King on hia march 
northward, with a view, as we team fh)m his own letter to bis council, of '* gi\'iuf; 
aid and support to hia very dear and loyal cousins, the Earl of Northumberland 
and hiH eon Henry, in the expedition which they had honourably undertaken for 
him and his realm against his enemies the Soots." Had this aid been tendered 
a few weeks, or even days, earlier, a great national peril, and the desoUtUon of an 
illustrious house, might have been averted. 

Even after the rebellion and death of Ilotspur, the King does not appear to have 
altogether withdrawn bis favour from bts iathor, whoso castles wore restored; but 
mutual confidence, under the circumstances, was impossible. Two years later, we 
find the ICarl in upon rebellion. In conjunction with the Karl Marshal and I<ord 
Bardolf. An interesting letter of the King is preserved, dated from \^'arkworth 
Castle, on the 2nd of July, 1406, in which he desoribes the proceedings of his 
army in the Xortb. Prudhoo Castle had at once surrendered, but W'urkwnrth 
being well gnrrisouod and provisioned, refnsed to jrield. The King, therefore, 
ordered his artillery to be brought against it, and the seventh dutcliarge convinced 
the governor that further resistance was hopeless. The surrender of Warkworlh 
was followed by that of oil the £ar]'s other castles, except Alnwick, which the 
King, at the date of his letter, was about to assault. The Earl himself had, In the 
meantime, taken refuge in Scotland, where he found an asylum amongst his old 
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opponents, to whom he Rurrendered the castle of IJerwiek. lu 1408, ho was again 
iu the field, engaged in an unequal contest with the sovereign whom he had raised 
to the throne. On the 28th of Februiiry, he met with a warrior's death ut Bram- 
ham Moor, where ho was onoountcred by an army suddenly assembled by the gal- 
lant Sir Thomas Rokeby, (he Sheriff of Yorkshire. His body was mutilated, 
aoooTxling to the barbarous custom of that ago, his head bciug seat to London, 
where it was exhibited on a pole upon the bridge. His four quarters were distri- 
buted between London, Lincoln, Newcastle, and Berwick, to the gates of which 
places they were affixed— a melancholy spectacle, calculated, perhaps, to inspire 
tenor, but scarcely to promote loyalty. Within three years, " the head which 
wore the crown was laid as low" as his too powerful subject. Tho former, how- 
over, died not in battle, but from care, mortification, and disease. 



HENRY V. 

A very remarkable document has been presen-ed, exhibiting the state of North- 
umberland at the commencement of this reign, an abstract of which is here pre- 
sented from the pen of Sir Uarris Nicholas. The original is addressed to the 
King, by his brother, the Bukc of Bedford, who then hold the ofiioe of Warden 
of the East March and Captain of Berwick. 

- The Duke comnicncfd by ruminJiDg the King of the repeated repi-esentationa which he 
liad made in the late reign, of tlie state uf the East March, fivni the want of profier go- 
vernment. The marclicni and otlient of the King's subjecU on the enemy's Dx>ntier, were 
in eonstaot danger of attack. wiUiout poiuKMeung the means uf rvsistaiKX. Ho cfTecti^'e 
iruce had been cuncliuleJ. and the iiitiialiun woft one of greatvr uiiu>rlnitily and peril, than 
■lurinf; actual war. The widU of the town and castle of Berwck wi-ie in a niiuous condi- 
tion, and the gates and draw-bridgea out of repair, lliere were neither cannon, gnnpowder, 
luniour, provisions, or any otlier means of defence, everj' thing having been token away 
whi^n the town was homed ajid sacked in the rebeUioD of tlie Karl of Northumberland, so 
Uuit it vaa wholly exposed to the enemy, and pofiseaaed no other resources tlrnn were pro- 
vided by the Duke at his own expense upon an emergency. That altliough tlio bui^gvAKs 
aud poor soldiers hod bo long continued in such uncertainty and danger, and endured more 
privations and annoyoncKs tliaii any garrison, not in a state of actual aiege, tliey hatl received 
no relief, and upwanU of I3,000t was owing to tliem. The DiUfe himself had become w 
impoverixlied in oon»equenve, tliat ho bad mortgaged and sold much of bis own property. 
Mined his plate, pledged his jeweln, and boirowed from bis friends for the relief of bis 
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fMildJttn. Tbe btdjJpifllj'lHd dealared. under their common sed, and tlie Holdit-n had ex- 
liriMtted tSicir dctermiiuitioii, by ' lettres ragmon,' that they would quit tht towu. unlvfdi 
Datinfai^titiii w«s mndu them. Tliv Duke added, tliat he hsd uiulert«keu tlu) wanleiutlup for 
1,500 iQarlcH [ler iLriuuin Ic-.sh tlian vm ntinvfiil to Sir Hvory Percy ; Uut liu IumI held tltv 
iiuLrch-dayH, and luaule re^mtiktioiui of violutiumt of the truce for t«ii yomrit, without any 
remuneration, althntiirli hU predecenom h*d received 1 .OOOl. annually for tlioiie purpntiai. 
Tliat these an<l othur ejcoeative chftrges liitd remiered bitu a mined imin. and hiul left him 
almost without power lo perfonn aiiy !«rvice to the King." 

The following year the Buko of Bedford was appointed Custos of the kingdom 
iu the abstiuce of tho Kinj; ia France, and the custody of the Marches eutrut;tod 
to Henry Percy, the son of Uotapiir, and gnuidaon of tho late Earl. This young 
noblrauui, who v.-as detained in Soothmd, whither bo had aooompanied bis grand- 
cither, was exchanged for Mtudoch of I-Hfe, son of the Duke of Albany, and all his 
honours and estates were restored to him. Tho latter had been granted to the 
Duke of Bedford, who received in oompensation a money payment, until a Buitable 
equivalent in land could bo found for him. 

The same year which witnessed the restoration of the young l*!arl of Northum- 
berland is memorable for tho execution of one of the largest landowners of 
Northumberland for treason, Sir Thomas Grey, of AVark and Ileton. An ad- 
mirable pedigree of this ancient &mily in given in Itnino'fi JVV^t Durham^ com- 
mencing with Thomas Grey of Ileton, in the reign of Edward I. The Pipe Rolls 
of Northumborlaud record, somewhat earlier, the name of Kicbard de Oroy, who 
was Sheriff of the county in tho 20th of Honry III., a.d. 1236. Sir Balph Gray, 
the son of Sir Tliomas, and the progenitor of the present noble houses of Chillingham 
and Uowick, was restored to favour, and to tho enjoyment of bis father's estates in 
the following reign, being knighted by the DukeoflWdford, then Protector, iu 1426. 

The only other event connected with Northumberland during this reign is the 
surprise of Wark Castle, in 1419, by William Halibnrton, of Fast Castle, who 
put the garrison to the sword. The fortress was, however, immediately recovered 
by the English. The King died in Franco, August Slst, 1422. 



HENRY VL 

Since the death of Itobert III. in 14UG, the government of Scotland had been 
vested in the Duke of Albany as Bcgcnt, and afterwards in his son, the youthful 
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heir of the Into King being reUtinud in tho meantime in captirity in England, 
haTing been made a pri^ncr in the lost year of bis father's roigu, on bis voyage 
to France, wbitber lie was sent for the completion of his education. 

On the death of Henry V., tho eouucillors of his infant suooessor were em- 
barrassed by various political considerations, in reference to the disposal of so 
important a prisoner ; but those were ultimately solved by the coaclusion of a 
treaty for his release, in virtue of which be ascended his paternal throne, under 
the title of James I., in 1424. 

Difficulties wore still interposed to tho establishment of peace between the two 
kingdoms, bnt a truce was concluded for seven yours, which was afterwards ex- 
tended for an indefinite period. In 14.S3, for tho first time we hear of infractions 
of this artangcment. The Northumbrians are accused of making forays across the 
Border and destroying the villages of Ililton and Paxton. The Scotch retaliated 
by laying waste Norhamshirc and Gleudalo. Mutual complaints, instead of pro- 
curing redress, only caused greater exasperation, and each party prepared for 
hostilities on a larger scale. In 1434, license was given to tho Earl of Northum- 
berland and tho burgesses of his town of Ahiwiclc, to enclose themselves with 
walls and towers, to protect thera from the Scots, who are said to have burnt down 
a great part of the houses within tho borough. It does not, however, appear that 
this outrage was of very recent occurrence. About the same time, the Earl of 
Salisbui^', as governor of Berwick, represented to the King in council, the defence- 
less condition of that town and its castle, and urged the necessity of an immediate 
supply of bows, arrows, guns, gtmpowder, spears, cross-bows, and other engines 
and stores, and that measures should be token for reimiriug the walUy ditcket, bar* 
riersy ffrates, preca, giates, and herce of the town, which had become ruinous and 
indefensible, in consequence of this representation, eight small guns, twelve 
culvers, twenty-four cross-bows, 48ft». of thread for strings, and twelve cases of 
qnarels were immediately ordered, and further supplies were promised ; the artillery 
and stores at the Eing^s expence, the bows and arrows at that of the governor, 
out of whose wages the cost was to be deducted. 

In 1435, an aSr&y took place at Piperden, the importance of which seems to 
have been greatly magnified by the historians of Scotland. The English forces 
were under the command of Sir Bobort Ogle the younger, who was now Captain 
of Derwick. After laying waste the country for some distance, he was attacked 
nnawares by the Scotch, under the Earl of Angus, Adam Hepburn of Hailes, and 
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Aloxaader Ramsa; of Dalhousie, and oomplctcly defeated, being takea prisoner 
with all his forces. Forty persons are stated to have fallen on tho field, and 
Fordun gives 1,500 as the number of tho prisoners. From the Privy Council 
Eecords it would appear that the affair was of a very trivial charaoter. They also 
discountenance the oft-repeated assertiou tliat the English Government was desirous 
of purchasing peace by the surrender of the fortre'wes of Itoxburgh and Berwick. 
Efforts wero undoubtedly mode to effect a sotUomont of differences, but not upou 
this basis. James appears no more to have expected, than ilenry to have proposed, 
the voluntary surrender of Hoxburgh ; but when all hopes of an equitable pacifi- 
cation failed him, tho former adopted tho bold resolution of attempting the reduc- 
tion of the fortress by arms. From this enterprize he desisted, after persevering 
in the assault for fifteen days ; nor had ho again an opportunity of measuring his 
Btrength with that of England, being cut off the following year by a barbarous 
conspiracy formed by some of his own subjects. Another long minority ensued, 
tho heir to the throne, the only surviving sen of the lale King, being under seven 
years of age. The first care of the Scottish Government was to punish the mur- 
deren) of the late King ; tho next, to establish amicable relations with England. 
A truce was accordingly arranged, to continue for nine years, from the 1st of 3fay, 
1438; nor do wo read of any in&oction of it on either side during that long 
period, until a few weeks previous to its expiration. From the minutes of the 
Privy Council of the 19th of March, 14-I7, we learn that a remonstrance was 
ordered to be addressed to the Scottish government, " rehearsing tho attempts 
against the truce, requiring tho King to keep the said truce, and if he or his pre- 
tend they're grieved, that commissioners be deputed of both the parties for refor- 
mation of attomptates." 

Orders were at the same time issued to the Captain of Berwick, " that he, in his 
own person, go thither for the safeguard of tho said place, auil other letters to the 
soldiers there, to be here in Easter term next coming, at which time they shall 
have an answer upon such things as thej ask, as by reason they shall hold them 
content." 

These jealouuee and disturbasMs wen soooeeded the following year, on the 
formal expiration of tho truce, by open hostilities. Tho EarU of Northumberland 
and Salisbury-, who were governors respectively of the East and West ManJiea, 
invaded the opposite Borders of Scotland, and burnt the towns of Dunbar and 
Dumfries. James Douglas, the brother of the potent carl of that name, retaliated 
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by btiraiDg the town of Alnwick, and ravaging the county of Ctimberland. 
Tliitbcr bo was followed by the Earl of Xorthuiuborland, who pursued him ucroBV 
llio Solway. The Scots ha\'iug rogaiued their own country, and being no doubt 
joined by reinforcements, suddenly rallied, engaged and defeated their pursuers, 
and diovo thorn in turn acroai the Frith. Lord Percy, the Earl's eldest son, was 
made a prisoner, nod the loss was very lat^e — less, indeed, on the field of battle, 
thou ou re-crossing tlie Solway, wliere great numbers were drowned. 

These fruitless hostilities were put an end to by a brief truce, which was from 
time to time renewed for short or indefinite periods. At length, in the month of 
August, 1451, a treaty was concluded between commiieiouera of tJie Kings of 
England and Scotland, assembled in the church of St, Nicholas, in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, by which a suKpcnsion of arms was arranged for three years, and aftei> 
wards prolonged for a like term. 

On two occasions within this period, circumstances occurred which seemed likely 
to involve a renewal of the war, but ou both the danger was fortnnately averted. 
In 1562, tho followers of the Earl of Douglas, who was then in open rebellion 
against his own sovereign, committed great excesses on both sides of the Border, 
apparently with a view of involving the Scottish King in a quan-el with England. 
This design was defeated by the forbearance of the English Goveniment, which 
addressed letters in tho King's name to Lord Poynings, Warden of the East 
Marches ; Sir Robert Ogle, Uaililf and Lieutenant of Tindale ; to John Heron of 
Ford, Lieutenant of Bodcsdale ; and Ralph Grey, Lieutenant of Koxburgb, direct- 
ing them, under no circumstances, to be induced by any provocation to make such 
reprisals as might endanger the existing good understanding between tho two 
realms. At the same time, tho royal letter " lets them wit., that if and when we 
shall bo advised, for any causes reasonable, no longer to intend to the keeping of 
the said truce, we shall let you have knowledge of our intent" 

Un the second occasion, the truce was actually violated by the King of Scotland 
himself, who attempted, in 1455, to eeize the town of Berwick by surprise. The 
attempt was defeated by the vigilance of tho garrison, and the promptitude of tho 
Earl of Northumberland and tho Keepers of Tyudolc and Rcdosdale, Sir John 
Heron and Robert Manners. To each of these officers letters of thanks were 
addressed. The semcee of the Earl of Northumberland are particularly acknow- 
ledged **in victualling our town and castle of Berwick, and resisting the malice 
of our enemies, the which, by the means of your said vigilance, and through the 
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manhood of our faithful and true subjects, have departed the siege laid by them 
afore our said town and castio, and robukod, bciug departed from thence, whereof 
after laud and praising given to G>od, by whose grace all good growoth, we thank 
you as heartily as wo can." 

The conduct of the garrison in their " manly resisting of our enemioe," is tar- 
thor extolled in a letter to the Bishop of Durbutn. 

To Heron and Manners the King addrcssos himself as follows : — " Trusty and 
wcll-b«10Tod, Wo, to our right groat comfort, and gladness, understand the faith 
and truth, diligenoo and manhood, that you have put you in, for the resistance of 
our enemies, surety and safeguard of our town and castle of Berwick, the which 
our said enemies brooking such truce as they took with us, imagined, maliciously, 
by way of siege, to pull out of our obeisance, and to tlmt intent brought as great 
a pnissanoe as they could by land and water, whom yo manfully resisting, have 
rebuked and compelled to depart, to as great worship and commendation of you, as 
any person of your degreo has arreached to many a day past" He then goes on 
to bespeak their future services, expressing his confidence that they will hereafter 
resist any attempts of the enemy, " as manfully as ye have done at this time iu 
increasing of your said honour and commendation." 

At this time the King was involved in great pecuuiary difGcultios, and commis- 
sioners were appointed to collect loans and contributions throughout the several 
oounlaee of England. The commissioners for Northumberland were the Earl of 
Northumberland, and Sir Robert Ogle, Sir Henry Feuwiok, Sir Nicholas Itadford, 
and Sir Thomas Strickland, knights. 

On the 10th of July, 1460, the battle of Northampton was fought, in which 
the royal army was defeated, aud the person of the King himself fell into the 
hands of the partizans of the Duke of York. Although under duress, and without 
any voice in the affairs of the state, the government was still carried on in the 
name of King Henry, and commissions of array were issued under his seal, for 
raising the forces of Northumberland, Cumberknd, Westmorland, York, Derby, 
Nottingham, and Lincolnshire, for the defence of Boxburgh and Berwick, which 
were menaced by the Scottish King. The truce had expired the previous year. 
and negotiations were pending for its renewal for a lengthened period, hostilitii-s 
being in the meantime suspended. •lames, however, appears to have considered 
this arrangement only binding towards Henry personally, and that he was releas<Hl 
firom his obligations when the government of England was transferred to his 
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Opponents. At all events he lost no time in avuling himself of the confusion 
natumlly consequent on so sudden and unexpected a change, to pursue his own 
objects of aggrandizement. 

Assembling an army with all practicable expedition, be laid siege to Boxburgh. 
Hie town, which was unprepared for rosiatance, was speedily taken and destroyed^ 
and its English inhabitants driven forth ; but the caatic was strongly garrisoned, 
and its defence conducted with energy and spirit. James caused all his ordnance 
to bo brought against it, and personally directed the operations. Whilst he was 
watching the effect of the discharge of a cannon of unusual magnitude, the gun 
burst, and the explosion was instantly fatal to tho King. This unlooked-for 
disaster so dismayed the army, that they would at once have raised the siogc, but 
for the heroism of the widowed Queen, who earnestly exhorted them to persevere. 
Animated by her determination, they renewed the assault, and prosecuted the 
siege with so much vigour that the garrison, unaided by any support from without, 
were compelled to capitulate. Roxburgh was thus recovered to Scotland, aft*r it 
had been in the hands of the English for one hundred and fourteen years, from 
the captorc of David Bruce at Neville's Cro«&. The governors of the young King, 
however, aware of the difficulty of maintaining a garrison in this frontier position 
against an enemy who could at any time outnumber them in the field, and fearing 
leiit it might again fall into tho hands of tho English, ordered its fortifications to 
be dismantled. Its present desolate state bears evidence how completely tho work 
of destruction was performed. 

Before the Scottish army was disbanded, they were allowed to recompense thcm- 
selT«8 for the toihi they had undergone, by the indiscriminate plunder of the 
NiMthumbrian Border. Wark, which was unprovided for defence, was taken, and 
the castle, already ruinous, was still further demolished. 

In the meantime the infant son of the late King was crowned at the neighbour- 
ing monastery of Kelso, and received the homage of his subjects, with tho titlo of 
James III. 

During these events in Scotland, tho English nation was engaged in matters yet 
mora exciting. The Duke of York, witli a show of moderation, agreed that Heniy 
should wear the crown during the remainder of his life, but that the substantial 
power should be vested in himself as Protector. On the death of Henry, the Duke 
was declared by the Parliament the heir to the throne, to the exclusion of the 
Princ* of Wales. Queen Margaret, who was yet at liberty, refused to be bound 
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by &□ fllMBbient which, whilst it left to hor husband the shadow of royalty, 
altogether ignored the rights of her son. The intorost of the bouse of Lancaster 
was still powerful in the nortborn counties, and in these this heroic woman raised 
a largo army, with which she proposed to march to London, liberate the King, and 
restore the late administrators of affiiirs. The Duke, sensible of the danger of his 
poflition, hastened to meet her, before her levies were completed, but found her 
forces already fer more numerous than his own. A battle wiia fought near Wake- 
field on the SOth of December, in which the Queen was victorious, llichard Duke 
of York, with his second son, Edmund Earl of Rutland, was amongst the slain. 
His pretensions, however, were inherited by his eldest eon Edward, now Duke of 
York, who, though only eighteen years of age, had already shown indications of 
great capacity both for civil and military afifairs. He had, moreover, the support 
of the wealthy citizoos of London, whilst the Queen was without means to support 
the army which she bad brought to the capitaL Under thc«c circumstances, she 
was compelled to march northwards, aooompanied by the King, whose release she 
had effected. Amongst her followers are said to have been a lai^e body of the 
ttOTthcm Borderers both of England and Scotland, who wore attracted to her ser- 
vice by a promise of indiscriminate plunder in the southern counties. Of this 
lieeuse they were not romiss in availing themselves, spreading terror and desolation 
on their march. These excesses undoubtedly embittered the feelings which were 
entertained by the Yorkists towards their opponents, and oonvoited many into de- 
termined enemies, who were previously indifferent. 

The King and Queen fixed their heud-quarters at York, whither the Duke, 
aided by tho Earl of Warwick, hastened to moot them, with an army inferior in 
numbers but greatly excelling in arms and discipline. The conflicting claims were 
brought to an issue on tho field of Towton, ten miles south of York, on the 29th 
of March, 1461. The result was fatal to the Lancastrian canse, and the Duke of 
York mounted the throne as I'Mwai-d IV. Amougst the skin were the Earl 
of Northumberland and Sir John NeviUo, the brother of the Earl of West- 
morland/ 



* In tbc 12th year of thisrctgn com minioncn wvre appointed to receive ootlis of aliegiaacc frocn ibe 
principnl goDtry in tbo wTcrol cotintiet of England. Tbo anaw of tbe patties sworn hnve been piiimd 
bjr yullcT. tuid the ntum for Nortbtuoborland baa bevo copied by HutcbiiNon. It is too iateKotiBg, 
bovercr, to bo omhtod in this place, cooneetiDgj at it doe*, tho Itrta alieadj ^ven tmdef tlie mgat of 
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Henry and his Queen were at York when they received the disastrous intelli- 
gence of the discomfiture of their forces. An immediate departure was neceesar}' 
to socuro their personal safety, and thoy fled precipitately to Newcastle. Here 
they were in the midst of their own partizatis, hut too much dispirited to offer 
fiulher opposition to the Wctorious Edward, who appears from the dates of his 
writs to have pursued them thither. Continuing their flight to Borwiclt, they 
Recured the aid of the Soottifih King by the surrender of that place — on acquisition 
ardently desired, not merely from its great intrinsic importance, but as the last 
portion of Scottish territory which romaincd to the English of all their oonque»t8. 

The following spring, Margaret sailed from Scotland to France to entreat the 
aid of the French King in her attempt to recover her husband's throne. In her 
suit she was only partially sueccssfUl, although she held out the inducement of 
the surrender of Calais in the same way as she had given up Berwick to the King 
of Scotland. In the pre<<ient instance, however, she M-as not in a position to give 
immediate effect to her engagement, and the wary King was unwilling to hazard 
a war with Edward for the sake of a contingent advantage which might never be 
realized. Ho connived, however, at an expedition on a small scale, which was 
fitted out under Sir Piers do Bracy, a knight of Britanny of distinguished military 
reputatioQ. 



Edwud I. tuid mwiLTi II., 
follow-.— 

Bobtrt I'to&cvillo, knt. 
Salph Gniv, knl. 
Robert Ogla, ncn., knt. 
EobcH Oglo, Jan., knt. 
John Bvrtnun, kot. 
WnUun Bmfliliin, knL 
John HlddloUa, knt. 
WOHun Svintninifv knt. 
John Mtnon, knt. 
Matthov WhitdeU, knt. 
WlUiam Cunabr- 
Joho Fniwic^. 
John UiddlMoo. 
nomulUotoa. 



with Knalogoaa docmnenta of the Tadnr Puriod. Tlio luunos ore m 



Bn)>ort Rtyum. 
Thomu fltiQcttMon. 
RolHut MoDere, 
Lnwrmn! .\clun. 
TbomaB Gray is UortuQ. 
Tliomiu Blt-nkiriKm. 
Buwknil Tliirlvnll. 
SichnrJ Foatlicrttonhaugb. 
GillKTt RoilMrfori). 
Willimn Hiuchnmico. 
GUlxTt Emngt-vt- 
WQllom CU-uiirll- 
Joliii Ilnniii uf Nxtlivrlcn. 
Thiuiiiv ilttvl ot lUi'dHlalr. 



RngDi Uihcr. 

Tlinmai Middlolon. 

Jolu) EUnrio^ii. 

Jolin Puk 

EUotiBnl Lilbarn. 

Thomu Eliriek. 

John Brmglon. 

Hkbalu Qeran of M(-li]nn. 

John Tm wick. 

Jolm Chs«B«. 

Lionel Ohcttrr. 

Jabn Uimtay of Uonloj. 

JaniD* Buck of MorpMb. 



IThoniM Ui«lio|iof Durham, 
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The Qaeen land(^(l at Tyncmoutb witli Do Brocy and his followers, numbermg 
about oOO, but finding Newoiistle in the posseaiion of hor onomitM, she rc-ombarked 
and reached Berwick in safety. The rest of the expedition were less fortunate, 
being di-ireii ashore at Baniburgh, fitim whence, after burning tbcir ships, Ihcy 
fled on foot to Holy Island. Ilcre 400 of thom were made prisoners ; the remain- 
dor, with Do Bracy at their head, escaped to Berwick. Cndauntcd by those 
disasters, the Queen determined, with the «mall means which remained te her, 
to undertake the siege of the castle of Alnwick. This fortress, at the time of the 
revolution, was under the command of William Tiiilbois, but it had boon taken 
the previous year by Lord llastings and Sir Balph Grey, to the latter of whom 
its custody was committed- The present attempt to recover it was oomplotely 
successful, and a garrison waa placed in it under the command of lie Hracy's son, 
'the Lord Hungcrford, and Robert Whittingham. Bamburgh was also secured and 
committed to the cliarge of the Duke of Somerset, the Earl oi Pembroke, and 
Sir Balph Percy. Henry, with his Queen and De Cracy, then retired to f^cotland. 
These successes were all achieved in the course of the month of October, 10-12, 
and on the 3rd of November Edward set out from f^ondon to retncre bis affairs 
in the North. 

Bambui^h and Dunstanborough were surrendered into the King's hands on 
Christmas eve, and were by him given in charge to Sir KichanI Percy, who was 
received into favour, as were also the Duke of SomerBet, Sir Henry I^wes, and 
Sir Nicholas Latimer. A safe conduct into Scotland was at the same time granted 
to the Earl of Pembroke and Lord Eos. The siege of Alnwick wa« committed to 
the Earl of Warwick, who prosecuted it with vigour till the eve of the Epiphany, 
when the elder De Bnicy suddenly appearejl before it with a large Scottish anny 
for tlie relief of his son and his beli-aguorcd associates. No engagement t<K»k 
place, De Bracy being satisfied with withdrawing the garrison in safaty. Besides 
the teutders previously mentioned, the name of Sir Robert Tnnstal occurs amongst 
those who retired fivm Alnwick and joined the King and Queen in Scotland. 
William of \\'orcester, from whom these particulars arc mainly derived, states 
with confidence tbat if the Scotch had buon daring and sagacious enough ("oHdaces 
et *agaee»J to have attacked the English oj-my, which was greatly inferior to them 
in number, no effectual resistance could have l)een offered, but the whole must 
have been taken prisonew or slain, including the Earl of Warwick, the Duke of 
Somerset, the Earl of Woroestcr, and many other lords of King ICdward's port)-. 
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The fidelity of the Duko of Somerset, to which the safoty of the whole array was 
due, wa» highly praised by King Edward, and largo rewards promised him. The 
custody of Abwick was uow intrusted to Sir John Astley, to the deep mortifica- 
tion of Sir llalph Grey, the former governor.* 

Qucc-u Margaret, unable with her present means to renew the stru^le, sailod 
tVom Bambnrgh for Ilelveotsluyii in the month of April, 14(i3, taking with her 
the Duke of Exeter, Sii- Henry Bos, Sir Eobcrt MTiytiugham, and four other 
knights, with Dr. Morton and Dr. Makarel, and others, to the number of 200 
persons in all. From thence ahe proceeded to the court of the Duke of Bui^ndy, 
who gave her a pension for her subsistence, but declined engaging in her quurrol. 
Thus destitute of all means of regaining the thi-onc sho hod lost, she retired for a 
time into Lorraine. 

The month alter her departure. Sir Ralph Grey found moans to possess himself 
of the castle of Alnwick, from which ho espcllcd Sir John Astley, and declared 
for the 0))use of King Ilenry. Sir John Astley fell into the hands of Sir Kalph 
Porcy, who detained him a prisoner. 

A still more serious defection followed ; the Duke of Somerfiot, exasperated nt 
the uou-puymcnt of a ponsiou of lOllO marks which hud been promi«Ml him, 
renounocd his newly tendered allegiance and retired into Scotland. At this period 
an hiatus oocurs in the Annals of \\'illiam of Worcester, whidi is the more 
to ho lamented, as tho battles of Hcdgoly-moor and Hexham occurred in the 
following year. For information as to the cause of the re>kindling of the Civil 
War and the details of the former, and to a great extent of both tho bottles, we 
are thus loft almost entirely in the hands of later historians. The Annals re-com- 
mence in the middle of tho account of the battle of Uoxtiam. The Chronicle of 



* An iotenttiDg letter u prraorved nmoDgst the Pashm oorrespuodenoc, sddrraied to " John Fnstoii 
the joongor," bj bis brother. "John roston th« youngest," who k-bb pieaioit daring tiic u'cgc of thMv 
coatlDB. In the pnnt«d copy of the oorrespondeaoe, the date of tho lett«r ia crroneoiuly given "De- 
e4atbor lOtb, Hl>3," initciKl of M62, to which yoar it (uidoubtcdly belongs. A copy nf thn lotUr 
wUlbefeuad in Itrand'ii N(.-wotMtlo, vol. ii., p. 427, but thnt indprtrioM antiquary' ftirtliOT gmba r r iUM* 
tho chrDOology, by oonfouaduig this aiege with the RobuM^ucnt ricgc of BunbiirKh Ciwtlc. which took 
place after the bftttle of Hexhum, in May, M63. From Puton*« Hlcr we Icnm that King Edward 
was quoiterod at Durham, the Duko of Norfolk at Kewctuitlu, and the Karl of W'nrvtok nt Work- 
wotlh, " from wbonco ho ridetJi daily to aJ) Ibue oottln to oreneo the wgt»." " At the viego of 
Alnwick lioth my Lord uf Kent and my Lord Scaloa ; ut DomtonAorote oontle lioth tbe Ixird Uootague 
and Lord Ogle." The Scotch bistorioos give the credit of the reecue of the gairiton at Alnwick, not 
to Braoy, but to th«ir great Bonlnr chionain, tbe Earl of Angufl. Both may ponibly have been pie- 
Mat The rulioving axmj \» itatod to have bevu SO.OUU strong 
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Warkworth, another contemporary writer, refers very slightly to this engagement, 
and not at all to that at Hodgcly-nioor. 

John Neville Lord Montague commanded the YorkiHt forces on both occastonA. 
At Ilodgoly, Sir Italiih Pvrcy led his foUovrcrs single-handed aguinat him, having 
boCD deserted by his comrades the Lords Hungerford and Bos. Ills defeat whs 
decisive, and his death on the 6eld of battle has been impressed on our memories 
by tho traditionary repetition of the last woi-ds which fell firom his lips — *' I have 
saved the bird in my breast," an expression which has become proverbial, as 
denoting unsullied honour and fidelity. On the spot where he fell may still be 
seen a rude column erected to his memory, near the highway which leads south- 
ward from VVooler, about seven miles ftx>m that town. The struggle took place 
on the 2dth of April, the battle of Hoxham on the loth of May, 1464. 

" 111 tim 4tli ymruf thv Kin^ EdwAnl," sayH Wftrkwortb, " in thu luoutli of May, ttw 
Duke of Soinerset, llie Lonl Ros, Ute Lord Molvyos, TnlljuyM tlm Enrl of Kjtim.', Sir I^iilii> 
Wentwortli. Sir II111111A8 Finderne, gntliered » great ]ie<)]>li-- nf t)u- ii»rtli iwiiilry, nnd Sir 
Jobn Nevill (I^urxl Montague), that tiioe being Earl of NortliuiuWrliiiid, willi IO,(H>0 iiifii 
Oknie upou them, and Uieiv the ooniiuon» fled ttiat were with theui, aiid tltere Uie foresaid 
lords were taken aiid nflvrwurrlx executed." 



The Annals of William of Worcester estimate Neville's force at 4,000 only, and 
mention the Lords Greystock and Willoughby as present with him. Tho Duke 
of Somerset's forces are represented as not mure than 500, but tins van probably 
after the desertion of *'thc commons." The Duke himself, seeing the utter 
hopelessness of resistance with so great a disparity of numbers, joined bis followers 
in flight, but was pursued and taken by tho ser^-untHof Johii de Middletoii, und 
by them taken to the three lords at Hexham, where he was beheaded the same 
day, und bis renminB interred in the abbey. With him were executed three of 
hiti followers, BhUce Jakes, John Brycc, ond Thomas Hunt, with Sir Edward 
Fyshe, knight. Within throe days the Lords Ros and Hungorford were taken 
ooooealed in a wood neai' Ucxham, and brought before Lord Montague at 
Kewcostlc, oondeoined and executed, as were also Pindemo nnd Tailbots. Twelve 
others taken at Ucxham were brought before the King at Ynrk, where eleven of 
thom suiTered death ; the twelfth, John Nuylor, who hod held an office in the 
Court of Chancery in the late reign, being pardoned on the intercession of tho 
Lord Chanoollor. Bcsidea the title of Earl of Northumberland, the whole of the 
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Percy wtaU» io that county were bestowed on Lord Monlaguc The site of (ho 
battle is called the Livclis in conleniporary records; "by some," says Brand, "it 
is fixed en the level ground below Uexbutu, by others at a pluco still utlled 
Lennold* (Linnols), swmth-west of Hexham, where the lines of an intrenchmont 
arc still to be eeon." Previous to the battle, Sir Ralph Grey fled from Hexham 
to IJaniburgh Castle, where he was besieged by the Earl of Warwick "cum 
tuuxtmis bombardis." Being severely crushed by the fall of part of the defences, 
he was given up for dead, and the castlo surrondorcd. On his recovery he waB 
carried to the King at Donoastcr in the month of July, and there executed. 

It is remarkable that no contemporary historiim mentions the presence of Henry 
or bis Queen iu KorthumbcrUmd during this insurrection. Monstrolet, indeed, 
furnishes the romantic story, familiarised to us all by the genius of Shakspearo, 
of the deliverance of Margaret and her son by the aid of a robber, to whose pro- 
tcctioD she was eompelled to confide their safety ; but he in no way connects it 
with the battle of Hexham. On the contrary, he speaks of her subsequent escape 
in connection with her voyage to Helveotsluys, which we know was performed 
the previous year. On that occasion she embarked at Bamburgh, and it is probable 
that this adventure with tho robber took place, if at all, in the north of the county. 
It should not. however, be omitted, that tradition points out the " Queen's Cave," 
near Hexham, in the rooky bank of a branch of the picturesque stream which 
flows under the bridge of Linnett, and tlmt here Margaret is said to have con- 
cealed herself, until driven forth by the exigencies of hunger, she was compelled 
to trust herself to tho honour of an outlaw. Monstretot nu further defines the 
locality, than by describing it as in "a forest in England. ' Hall is the earliest 
writer who places it in Ilexhamshire. Ilenr}' did not escape with Margaret to 
Fbmders, but was discovered two years afterwards in concealment iu Lancashire, 
from whence ho was conveyed to London and lodged in the Tower. 

Notwithstanding the great scrnces of the I'jirl of Wanvick and his brother, the 
King begun to entertain jealousies of their intentions, and apprehensions of their 
overgrown power. To counteract this in some degree, he determined to rostoro 
the son of the late Earl of Northumberland, who fell at Towtoo, to his honours 
and estates, giving to Lord Montague the barren recompense of a marquisate for 
himself, and a dukedom for his son. The shrewd views entertained as to the 
motives which influenoed the King, are thus quaintly expressed in the oontempo- 
raiy Chronicle of Warkworth :— 
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" But then the Lord Montague. tli« Eurl of Warwick's brother, which tiie King h«l Diiblt> 
Eftrl of Northumberlaiid, •Kim mighty nn<l i«troug by tbo same ; and for so much as the King 
and his council tliougtit he would hoUl with tin* Eari of Warwick, thcrcfon? tbp King and 
bia i»uncil ma<i« tlie oountty to ilcHirc tluit tliey nu'gtit hiiw thv riglitful heir Percy. ai>n to 
Henry Percy that was ftlaiii nt York field, to be tlie Earl of NorlhuitdK-rtand, and ho it wm 
done. And lUler tJiis. the King inade the Lord Montague Marquis MontUfpie, and iiuidv bit; 
ma Duke of Bedford, which §hou]iI wed the Priiu!e8, the King's eldest daughter, which. 
by pcNBubility, should \>e King of England. And so he had many &ir words, and uo lord- 
shipe,* but alway he protideed he would do." 

Tho restoration of the eorldom to Honry Percy, although it is mentioned iu im- 
mediate connection with Lord Afontague's aggrandizeniont after his servioes iu 
1404, did not actually take place till 1469, up to which time he bad boon detained 
a prisoner in the Tower, having been placed there immediutely after his father '« 
death. He was shortly afterward.^ made Wardon-Qonoml of tho Marches, Con- 
stable of Bamburgh Castle, and Justice of all the forests north of Trent Ity 
the.se politic appointments, not only was peace preserved with Scotland during a 
term of unprecedented duration, but perfect tnmquilUty was nuuntoiued in North- 
umborland during all the sacoeeding tnnnoils of this troubled reign. 

In 1465 a truoe between I'lngloud iiud Scotland hud bvou concluded for 15 ycuts, 
and was furtiicr extended the following year to 46. Notwithstanding oocosicMial 
offences oommittcd and taken on both sides, the armistice was foirly observed 
during the original period of 15 years.' 

In 1480, it was reported to Edward that the Scottish King had agreed to bvade 



• Lord lIontagn4'B own woidi, U r^iortnl b^ the tiiini« autlioritj, arc, Ihal the King haviag made 
him a Dianiuia, " gavo biai n {mo'* no«t to maiulaia tun ustatc witli." 

' An afiair, whioli might have led to hoetilitice, occurrod tuoii after tlic Karl of NiuthumbcrlaBd'a 
^ipustneBt aa Warden, which wat dispoMd of without diiBonlty, bj the matnally conctliatory con- 
daet of tho oommiaBOoers of tho two Idngdomi, before whom the oom wua brought Tho Biihop of 
St. Andraw'a had bnflt a magnificent tmsoI, ^rtucfa he called the Saivaltr, which woa fkeigfat«d by 
BODi) Scottish roerchnnts with a Talnable eargo. Owing to stnas of weather, or nuamanagement, the 
««sel wea dimo ashore on Ihc coast of NorthomberUnil, near Bamhnrgfa. when the eargo ma plun- 
dered, and Uie paaMOgun and crew wore detained as prisonon. Amongst the ronuer waathe Abbot of 
St Colme. who wu coaiiwUed to pay Wl. as ransom bs&re ho was libaratcd Tho flommianonen not 
being able to agioo as to the law of tho ooso smoogst themsnlroiv rsoaramvndcd Iho suflhnm to the 
joint oonridatation of the two aovcrcigna, but unanimously resohcd that it waa not fitting that what 
had happened should be allowed, UDd«T any ciroumstanoM, to be hdd oa a ground for brcocli of the 
existing troco. 
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England, in the interest of France, without any previous declaration of war ; in 
con^qneucc of which information, a commissiou was issued to the Duke of 
Gloucester, the King's brother, and Lieutenant' General of the kingdom, to array 
the forces of the nortliem counties for tho invitsiou of Scotland, and the pwnish- 
uitiat of the meditated broach of faith. The only oporution of any coniiequeDoe 
during this year was a vigorous, but unsucces!«ful, attempt to capture Berwick. 
The place woa, however, well defuuded, and the fortificatioim in good order, 
although some of them were of such recent constmction as scarcely to bo consoli- 
dated. Two years afterwards, this much conteeted fortress fell into the bauds of 
tho English, through the treachery of the Duke of Albany, the Scotch King's bro- 
ther. The castle, indeed, under its gallant governor, Lord ITailes, held out for 
some time after the surrender of the town, but finally capitulated on the 24th of 
Augiist, 1482. From that [>oriod till the union of England and Scolland under 
one sovereign, Berwick continued uninterruptedly attached to the former. The 
Duke of Gloucester, to whoso intrigues with Albany this acquisition was duo, had 
pledged himself to assist that unprincipled and ambitious prince in his attempts 
to poesees himself of his brother's kingdom, which he undertook to hold as the 
vassal of England. From the distracted state of Scotland at this period, and the 
absence of political talent in .Tiuiies, it is more than probable that those macbinu- 
tions would have been Bucceasful, had not the energies of the Duke of Gloucester 
boon directed to other objects by the death of King Edward, which took place on 
the 9th of April, 148:J, after a reign of 22 years, including tho brief interruption 
whicli was occasioned by the re-occupation of the throne by Ilenry VT., from Oc- 
tober, 1470, to April, 1471. This change of rulers had boon scarcely folt in 
Nortliumberland, which continued under the charge of the Earl, who, although he 
retained his fei'lings of loyalty to Edward, luul too much prudence to offer an un- 
availing resistance to the power by which he was temporarily overwhelmed. 

Tho contemporary Iiistoriau of Croyland speaks with great bitterness of Glou- 
cester's expeditions into Scotland, complaining heavily of the large sums e.-cacted 
under tho form of bcnevoleoocs, to defray the expcnces, which amounted to not 
less than one hundred thousand pounds, lie laments that HIdinburgh, " that must 
opulent city," had not been plundered, when it was in the power of tho English 
uimy, rather than that so much time and money had been spent on the acquisition 
of Berwick, which, after all, he knows not whether to consider a gain or a lo(<s, 
seeing that its maintenance swallows up every year 10,000 marks. 
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EDWARD V. RICHARD IIL 

The Duke of Olouoestor is eaid to have been on the Northeni Border at the 
time of his brother's death, and to have proceeded from thenee to York, where he 
was present nt a solemn funeral service for the late Xing. Great doubt is thrown 
on the jiccuntcj of this statomoot by the silence of the oorporate records of the 
city of York, which make no mention of any visit from Richard at this time." 
Tbene documents have been made aooeesible to the public by the antiquarian zeal 
of Mr. Davios, the late Town Clerk of tho city ; and tho question is further dis- 
cussed by Mr. Nicholaa, in hk Uittorkal Introduction to the Grants of Edward V., 
published by the Camden Society. Tho latter gentleman suggerits that the Duke 
was more probably in his castle at Middlcham, his usual place of rosidenoo, in 
which case his most direct route to London did not lie tttrough York. The power 
which enabled him to support himself in tho Protectorship against the machina- 
tions of the Queen Dowager and her relatives was maitdy derived trom the 
northern cuuuties. In Yorkshire his popularity was unbounded, aud Korthuu- 
berlaud was secured by the interest of its Karl. 

Afrer his accession to the orown, we meet with no events oonoected with this 
oounty. The tranquillity of the Borders was prt)vidvd for by a truce with Scot- 
land, which at the same time protected Jamen from the treasonable attempts of 
his brother Albany, who, deprived of the support of England, desisted from fur- 
ther aggre^ion. 

The Patent Bolls furnish us with the Commissions of the Peace which were 
issued at the oommonccment of the two reigns of Edward \. and Richard III., 
from which tho following lists of Commissioners for Northumberland are ex- 
tracted : — 



* It u vvry nraorltabl* tbkt ■ niMnl (crvlM lot IChi)( EdwnnI wiu ordonxl to be [torrorraild at 
York, not by the Dakc of Glouooitor, but by thi^ Don. ou tbv (lili of April, wfacrcas tL« King's dcnUi 
did not rvall}* t«ko ploco till the 9th. Hour thi* puniaiure unKKUUomcnt was roooirtd dou« not ap* 
p«ar. bat it wm fbniully cooToyed to tli«- Lonl Ma<ror of Totfc by tbo D«an, Tbe Dean's letter, witb 
maoh otbcr vilnable infoniBtiao will be found in Mr. Darin' Tvhmw. 
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l»l EDWARD V. 

Itichnjtl Dukp of ti)i»Kc«tcr, Protector of 

KagUaA. 
Hon; Duke of liuckinghnm. 
lUlpb Grajttock ii: Onytbwk, Knt);ht. 
Hmhm Lamlej dc i.»mh;j. Knight. 
BobcTt <^c dc Ogin, Knight 
Roliert Uaiui«n, Knjgfat. 
Itichiud Nctilc, EnighL 
Roger TowmNrnd. 
John lilbiUT], Sen., E«]nir«. 
John Cu-tington, Esquire. 
John A^nttoB, Esqnin. 
John SwinbtuD^ Etqtuto. 



l«t RICHARD in. 

WnUnm Biihop of Dttrhaai 

Henry Dtike of Bii«kii^bani. 

John Duke of Norfolk. 

Heory Ear) of North am Urlnnd. 

Balph OrayHtock <ln Grsystock, Knig}it. 

Tbotnas Lumley de I^mlvy, Knight. 

Robot Ogl« de Ogl^ Knight 

Bobcat Uaanere, Knight. 

Bichanl Neel«, Knight. 

Roger TowOMnd. 

John Lilbtim, 8co., Kwiuire. 

John Outingtoa, Eaqnire. 

John Agirstoo, Eaqnire. 

John Svinbumo. Esqnite. 



In the first list the Duke of Otouccstcr's namo is inserted in the Commission 
for each cotmty, standing at the head of the iaymen, and following immediatelv 
after the archbi^hopa or bishops when any such ooour. The I>uke of Bucking- 
ham's name occurs in each county immediately after tho Duke of Gloucedter's. 

In the second list the names of the Dukes of Buckingham and Norfolk occur 
in all tho counties, and the Earl of Northumberland's in many. Sir Bicltird 
Neolc and Soger Townsend were the Justices of Assize on tlie NortJiem Circuit 
for both years, and their names occur in ail tlie counties of that circtiit. The 
other knights and esquires were all connected with Northumberland. The four 
esquires, Lilbum, Cartington, Haggerston, and Swinburne, were Commissioners 
of Taxes in tho 1st of Bichard. 

Justices or Consen'ators of tho Peaoo were first appointed in the reign of 
Edward I., and two were considered sufficient for each county. The Koighta of 
tho Shire were usually eeleotod for this duty, as appears by the early commifiEdons 
in the Appendix to Palgravo's Parliamentary Writs. From the period at which 
we have now arrived, the number of Justices was gradually increased, until the 
commission was made to includo nearly all the principal gentry of the county who 
were not disaffected to the Govenuncnt, or personally obnoxious to it. 
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HENRY Vn. 

The death of King Ricluird at Bosworth, on tiio 22qiI of August, 1485, vas fol- 
lowed by tJie peaceable accession of Henry YIL, whose subsequent murriogo with 
the daughter of Edward IV., the undoubtod heiress of the House of York, seemed 
to ensure him from the opposition of rival ckimants and hostile factions. On tlio 
contrary, however, no king of England had ever to encounter more frequent rebel- 
lions or to combat in succession so many prot«ndcrs to the throne. 

The year after bis accession was fully occupied in dealing with the insurrection 
of LoTcU, the artful plot in which Lambert Simmd figured as the puppet rather 
than the hero, and the treason of the Earl of Jjinooln. HSTiilg overcome all thcso 
difBculties, he deterniincd to make a personal inspection of the northern portion of 
his kingdom, a design in which he had been previously interrupted by tho disturb- 
ances already referred to. On tho former occasion his progress only extended to 
York ; on the present, ho proceeded as far as Newcastle, where ho arrived about 
the middle of August^ 1487, when bo had just completed the second year of his 
reign. 

Here ho took up his abode for a considerable period, awaiting the return of 
Richard Fox, recently promoted to the bishoprick of Ely, and Sir Richard Edge- 
combe, whom he despatched as ambassadors to the King of Scotland, to treat with 
him for the establishment of amicable relations between the two kingdoms. 

"The English Rmbassodors," nys HoUDsb«nd, " wcru honourably received, and lovinnly 
entertained by tbu iwtd King, who gbidly would hsvu concluded a perpetoal peace wiUi the 
King of England, if be miglit hav« been licensed so to linvo done ; but his people being 
Bbcodfiut in tlicir old accustomed usnge, would BOt agree to any pi-oce, but yet wore cout4^t4.-d 
to gratify tlieir King, that be should take tmoe with En^^aod for the term of seven years, 
which waa concluded. 

PAST I. 4 o 
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■mnBT or voBxstVBSki-urDL 



Tliiipoli^ of aotorii^ into tnm* with fi^od Car Inaited pnods had beeo 
reoonaModcd to bii neeeMon by Bobext Braee, vkne pneepto were looked opoa 
Moraeolir, sod had beeo •IsMstinnmbiy acted oo BBee. Our author goee on to 

inform u*. — 

" Thav WM went pr wni w Bad* hj King Jmam ilwt be vooU not ooljr obsenw peace 
■■d eaatinoe in pofcct amity vitii tlw Kiag at ^"fl***-* dning Iiis fife, bat abo woold 
mcwa^no thii traoe. new taloeB for oCfacr aevai jrcan fadoie the fint arffoi jou* were 
Mlyexpttvl Hie Kii« of Soots indeed VMM^BOM of the Kii^ of K^ud'c &knd- 
■bip M the King of Etagbnd «m of Ui^ becaaw Ifaal U« nbieeta buv him moch eril wiB, 
■talikiog with aJl thiop that either be eoold do or aajr.' 

Heniy's rendenoe in Ifevcsstle daring the absenoe of his ambasadon aunt 
have been of some dorstioaf but we hare unfortauately do infonnadon how be 
paaaed his time. The lues of the eariy records of the Corporation of that town is 
on this, as on many other occaaiooft, deeply to be deplcovd. 

That Jaaea did not orerrate the precarioos nature of his hold om the affections 
of his own salgeots was soon aiadc too fatally manifest. The very next year he 
was murdered by his turbulent nobles; and, although the trace with England 
was mm than onoe renewed by his 6ucoe«»>r, James IV., the same conliahty 
■mr «xiatad between that monarch and King Henry. 

To 149<i James avowed himself a supporter of the new pretender to the F.nglii'h 
crown, Perkia Warbeok, received hint at his court, and laisod an army to enforce his 
flUan. He even gave him a near relative of hit own in marriage, Catherine 
Qordoa, the daughter of the Earl of Huntley, a young lady whose beauty and 
amiablo qualities, with her high rank, made her a fitting match for any prinoe in 
Eorope. 

" Hbfiftly after,' b tbe worda of Holjiahead, " having this Pcrkin witli him in cotupany. 
Jaoias rnUxrd into £ii^Ud<] «-itb a poisant anuy, and camed pmclamation to be made, to 
i^ianaU Uimk Uiat wuuM nibuiit thunutclvett to Richard Duke of York. Hi-ivvicti ihey 
began tlK war in tlie m««t cruel tnanner, with nlaoghter of men and biiniin^ of towua. 
ipoiling of booses, and oommitting of ail detestaUe enormitiea, ao that alt tho county of 
Nortbumbarlsnd was by them in a manner wasted and destroyed. At length, when tbe 
K>ldien were btdL-n with apeak, and satiate with bkwd, perceiving tltat no suooours ouiic out 
of Eti({laiid unto Utc new inventeii Duke, oontrery to that which be had made tli«in bdieve 
would oomo to iww, iIh^ iletomiinvd to nrtirv with assured gain, rather than to tarry tbe 
aacertaiu victory of that oouut^rfeit Duke. 
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" U lA said that Porkln Wnrb^k. being retumpJ into Scotland vnth tl>c King of Seota, 
under a c-IoaktKl pruUiuw, tliuuld sore lament Ur- grvitt filnuglilcr. ii[K>il. mid dnino;^, which 
had been done in lliis luA nuid miido into England, atul tlunyifon: lut one tliot bon? a natural 
love towanU hiH native country, bc^ouglit tim Kin^ of Scot* tltat from tlicncefoKJi be would 
no more so deface his natural realm, and deHtniy liitt subjects witli kiicU U?rrihie fire. flnm<;, 
and havoc But the Soot«h King told hiiu tliat lie iieei»e<l to take tliought for timl wliidi 
appVM«d to be none of his, snoe not so much as one gentleman or yeoman, for ought he 
oould MM), would once shew themselves in hia cause in a roUm wliidi he pntundvd so cleaHy 
to appertain to him." 

The King and Parliamoat were equally incensed at this barbarous inroad, aad 
an immcniic subsidy was granted for the vigorous prosecution of the wiu*, not in* 
deed without heavy complniots on the part of the people, " who sore grudged to 
pay the same, us they ever abhor such taxes and exactions." Of this, indeed, there 
had been notable proof during the present reign, iu which the people of Yorkshire 
had risen as one man and murdered the Karl of Northumberland, who was en- 
tk'usted by the King witli the oollectiou of it subsidy in 1489. On thu present 
occaBion the tax was paid, and an army equipped under Lord Dawbeny, although 
it never reached Scotland, its services being requiretl in another quarter to sup- 
press an alarming insurreetion iu Cornwall. 

Of this di%'ersion of the forces inteiid(Ml against himself the King of Scotland did 
not lail to take advantage, again ontoring Northumberland, and repeating all the 
atrocitiee of the former year. Ho fiirther extended his ravages into Durham, 
thinking to give employment to the llishop at home, whilst with another portion 
of his army ho laid sicgo to his Border castle of KorUam. Richard Fox, the for- 
mer Bishop of Ely, was now Bishop of Durham, and by the judicious measures 
taken by him a chuck was given to the prognMS of the Soots. By his prudent 
forethought he bad provided for the defence of Norham, which was well furnished 
with men and provisions of all kinds. On the first intelligeuce of the invasion, 
he not only oommunicatcd with the King, who was busily engaged elsewhere, but 
with the Earl of Surrey, who was then in Yorkshire. This nobleman, in anticipa- 
tion of the call, had already collected a numerous army, and all the northern 
Icadeis promptly rallied under his standard. Amongst these are enumerated, the 
Lord Dacre, Lord Neville, Lord Strange, Lord Latimer, Lord Lumley, Lord 
Scropp, Lord Clifford, Lord Ogle, Ix>rd Couiere, and Lord Daroy ; with Sir Thomas 
Hilton, Sir William Percy, Sir William Buhner, Sir William Oasooigne, Sir 
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Ralph Bigod, Sir Ralph Bowes, Sir Thomas Parr, Sir Ralph EUerkcr, Sir John 
ConstaUc, Sir John Ratcliffo, Sir John Savitlo, Sir Thomas Strangways, and many 
other knights and estiuircs, the army numbering little less than 20,000 men, be- 
sides a fleet under Lord Brook. 

Foiled in his attempt upon Norham, tie King of Sootland was already medi- 
tating a retreat when he beani of the vigorous measures prepared against him. 
The intelligenoo hastened his movements, and he quickly retired into his own 
territories. Thither Surrey followed him, endeavouring in rain to bring him to a 
general engagement. lie took and destroyed tlie castle of Coldstream, and the 
towers of Hutlon-Hall, Edrington, and Foulden. Advancing to Ayton, he sum- 
moned the castle to surrender, but the garrison knowing that the King wa.i within 
a mile of the place with a largo force, reftised to do so, never doubting tliat he 
would make an effort to relieve them. In this, however, they were deoeivod, and 
the castle was taken and burnt to the groand within view of his army. 

At length he sent a hendd to the Earl with a formal challenge, cither " to 
tight with whole puissance against puissance, or else they two to fight person to 
person, requiring that if the victory fell to him, that the Karl would deliver for 
his ransom the town of Berwick, with the fish-garths of the same." To this 
bravado the Fjirl replied that *' the town of Berwick was the King his master's, 
and not his, the which he neither ooald or would lay to pledge without the King 
of England's consent ; but he would gage his body, which was more precious to 
him than all the towns in the world, promising, on his honour, that if ho took the 
King prisoner in that single combat, he would release to him all his pnrt of the 
tine or ransom ; and if it chanced the King to vanquish him, ho would gladly pay 
such ransom as was convenient for the degree of an Earl, and thanked him greatly 
for the offer ; for sorely ho thought himself much honoured that so noble a prince 
would vouchsafe to admit so poor an Earl to tight with him body to body.'* 

The challenge, as wus to bo expected, produced no results, and the Earl retired 
to Beruiok, there to await the orders of his own sovereign. 

Sir Henry Ellis has printed two very curious letters from Lord Bolhwell, a pen- 
sioned spy of Henry VII. at the court of James, containing much valuable infor- 
mation respecting the intervention of the latter in favour of Perkin. He accuses 
Randal Dacre, the Lord Caere's brother, and the Skeltons of Mickle Skelton, of 
troasonable intereourwj with the Pretender on his first arrival in Edinburgh. He 
also charges the Northumberland March-men with ooumving at the escape of ocr- 
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tain " Tagabiinds coming to Perkin '* on days of truce. He further speaks of the 
disiQcUaaUon of the Scotch people to the entei-prize, and oounseU the Kiog to 
send "a dozen chieftains and men of authority to rule," when he "doubts not, 
with the folk tliitt are here, your grace shall have the host day's-work of your 
enemies that any King of England has hod this hundred years." 

From the second letter it appears that Henry had sent the Bishop of Durham 
into Scotland, to endeavour to persuade Jomce to withdraw his support from " thin 
feignet boy," and that the King dissembled his determination to the Bishop, con- 
tinuing, at the same time, his preparations for the inroad. 

" I iitidcnrtAnd,' sajii tbc writer, " witltoub doubt, tJiia instj^nt 15th diiy of September. 
the King, with all the people of his reulm he can moke, will be at Ellam Kirk, within t«n 
mil«s of tlie Marcbca of England, and Perkin and his oompany with tiini, tlie which «a- now 
in number 1,400, of all manner of nations." 

Ee describes " the provision of ordnance" in the oustle of Edinburgh as " but 
little," coQsistiiig of '^ two great ourtaidis that were sent out of Franoe, ten fal* 
00D£ or little serpents, thirty carts of guns of iron with chambers, and sixteen 
carts for spears, powder, stones, and other staff to the gunneis belonging." The 
funds in the Scottish exchequer are represented as ao low, that " the King of Scots 
bad not a hundred pounds, till now that he has coined his chains, his plate, and 
his cupboards." " Sundry pleasant things for the war, both for man and horse," 
bad been sent out of Flandoni by the Duchess of Burgundy, and the 27th of 
September was finally fixed for the invasiott 

The effects of these deva&tationa were long felt in Northumberland, and although 
wo have no oontemporory details of the damage done, we find from the Beport of 
Kr George Bowes and Sir Italpb Kllerker, on the state of the Borders in 1542, 
that 60 effectually had many of the Northumbrian strongholds been demolislied, 
that they still remained in ruins, after an interval of more than forty years. This 
deetroction has been ascribed by our local lustorians to the later invasion whioti 
immediately preceded the battle of Floddeu, but that date cannot be reconciled 
with the statement in the Report, which refers only to Ford Castle, aa having been 
partially burnt down on that occasion. The evidences which remained in 1542 of 
the ravages committed by the Scots " in time of war, more than forty years past," 
were the ruins of the castle of Heton, and of the towers of Tilmouth, Twizell, 
Shoreswood, Lanton, and Howtell, to which may bo added Braoxtoii, then lately 
re-edified. 
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In 1438 tbo horrors of the two preceding years woro very nearly reoowod, in 
oooaequence of an affiray which origiimted in the indiwrcot ourioiiity with which a 
party of Scottish youths examined tlio defences of Norbam Castlo. The jealou^ 
of the garrison was excited; the intrudci-s were driven away, some wounds 
inflicted, and two or throe lives last. Matters were adjusted by the good temper 
of the English King and the adroit management of the Bishop of Durham, who 
Dot only succeeded in softening James' reacntmcut, but in disposing hia mind to a 
olog«r alliance with England 

The next expedition into Northumberland of which we read, was of a rery 
rliffercut charaotfir from the last, being the nuptial procession of the Princess 
Margaret, the eldest daughter of tbo King of England, in order to her marriage 
with the King of Scotland. A minute account of her progreHs was drawn up by 
John Young, Somerset Herald, who attended her, and has been printed in various 
publicationit. That portion of it which records her reception and entertainment 
in Xowcastlc has been extracted by Brand. She left that to^vn, after a sojourn 
of three days, on the 2Gth of July, 1502, being escorted forth by the Mayor. 
Ilalf a mile from the town she was received by Sir Humphrey Lisle of Felton 
and tho Prior of Brinkbum, with 2U horsemen ; and a little further on, at the 
limita of his jurisdiction, by Sir Ralph Evere, the Sheriff of tho county, " with 
many honest folks of the county, with spears and bows, iu jackets, to the number 
of 200 horse." At night she halted at Morpeth, remaining over the two follow- 
ing nights at Alnwick Castle as tho guest of the Earl of Northumberland, who 
had gone before to receive her, having previously escorted her fi-om York to New- 
castle. Between Morpeth and Alnwick the cortege was joined by " master Henry 
Grey, Esquire," with about one hundred horse. Leaving Alnwick on the 20th, 
die baited at Belford, where Sir Thomas Darcy, Captain of Berwick, " had made 
ready her dinner verj- well and honestly." Hero she was joined by ma-ster Ralph 
Widdrington with 100 horse. At tho entrance of Islandshiro, Hcur^* Grey 
oftsumed the conduct of the party, as tho Sheriff of that liberty and Norhamshiro. 
Tho same night she roaohed Berwick, where she was entertained by Sir Thomas 
and Lady Daroy till the 1st of August, on which day she entered the domtnioDS 
of bor future husband. 

This marriage, although not productive of all the immediate advantage which 
was expected of it, at all events prevented a renewal of hostilities during tlie 
reign of Henry VII., and led to the ultimate union of tho two kingdoms. 
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HENRY VIIL 

Ecnry VIII. suocoeded to the throne, on the death of bis father, on the 21st of 
Auf^ust, 1509. One of his firet acta was to ratify the treaty of peace trith Scot- 
land, which had been concluded in the late reign. It is clear, however, that he 
relied for the security of bis northern liordcn;, less on the good faith and peace* 
able disposition of his brother-in-law, than on the strength of his defences and 
the vigilance of his officers. An official return has been preserved of the soveml 
fortreescs in the northern district of Northumberland at the commencement of 
this reign, the names of their owners and ocoupiors, and an estimate of the uum> 
bor of horsemen which they could cieveraUy bring into the field. This document, 
which is hero printed from the original in the Public Beoord Office, is tho earliest 
of itJt class, being upwards of thirty years anterior to the Border Survey of Sir 
Geor^ Bowes and Sir Ralph Ellerker. It will be observed that none of tho for- 
tresses mentioned in that survey, as having been destroyed by the Scota forty 
years previously, occur here, although the document wob compiled previous to 
the battle of Flodden. Tho computed miles in thia return will be found very 
different from the measurement of the present day. 



" JIQoUlS anil iTotnnft^ipS to lay in garri»ont<. and how far they be from Ttviiah tnil 
tb« Mers, and who be the ownent and inliabit&nt of the bousea. 



and Jtobert Awuke, ovoora and ) ftmilM. 

inhabitautt ) 

Bannoor G«orge HoBcbiaiu, owner nad ioba- ) 30 aea; from Tweed 6 milei; from Tendale 

biUnt f 7 milce. 

Edcnton Thomas Furat«r, owner and iohabi- ) 60 men; from T»vedal» 10 milea; from tiw 

UiBt \ Me« 12 milos. 

Belbrd My Lord Conyore nnd Thomaa Ar- 1 COcion; froiDTeTedalcdmiloa; from tho Uon 

morcr ) tO milm. 

Holbora ...... Ttiomtui Holborn, owner and inho- 1 20 men; from Toredole 7 mites; from the Hen 

bttont i 8 milM. 

Helan Ur LoTdofDurhAmforUuterGTcy, ) 20 men; from the Uen 2 miloe ; fromTeredile 

A, inh&biUnt, KoJph Cbamba-lcyne, ) 4 miles. 

Btal Uy Lord Boes, and inhabitant, John I 100 men; from tho Uen S mUee ; fromTcvedale 

Collingwood J 3 miU». 

Ftate. ChmtopherChiphm, inhabitant .. [ «»on;^Tovcdde5BaU»j fromlhoMm 

Hortoo Sir Roger Oio)', oini«T and tnliabi- ) 60 men; from Tovcdole T miloc ; frotn the Uotb 

tant j 8 milea. 
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Kulbeny Sir Roger Ore;, niler, n widow in- ) 20 m«n; fivmTeredalc 7 miles ^ from Uie Urn 

habitant ) S miln. 

Chattoo Uj Lord of Kortbtimbflrlaod, Thomas I 80 meni from Tevedalo 8 rnOcs ; frem the Hens 

aerdtij, iobabiUat.. ) 9iiulw. 

ffwilig Thomas HacgcntoD, DWiwr, a widow } HOraoD; ftomTeredole 8 miles; from the Hera 

ialiafattant ) 8 milM. 

tThnliagham ., .My LordofStiTtim.ftrHastcrGrcy, ) 100 m«n: fhin Torcdale 8 milM ; bora the Uera 

Kdn-ard Qroy, iolulNtaDt ) 10 miU«. 

llobbom ^nioiiiaa Hi>bbont, owner and inhabi- ) 20men; from Tovcdnlc 8 miles i from llie Mi.-n 

toiit ( lOmilca. 

Itowick Tho Prior of TyneiDoath, Gilbort | lOmcEii; from Tendalc 8 miW; fromthvHcr* 

Collingwood, inhabitant t " miles. 

Ulbun, Jel&ajP«>otor.ruJorLyaiO«y .. [ « »*;;^ft^Teredale6mU«; fromthcMt-r. 

Wnolmr dimlopher CQaphim, tohabitant ) 20 men ; finrnTeredoleSmilec; fromtbcUvr* 

Ector Gray ) 7 miles. 

fortl WiUiain Hcroo, tnbabitoat Villiam | -10 men ; from Tovedalc 4 milce ; from the Ucm 

Seiby I 4milo». 

Irvram Lord Ogle, iababitut nihO j « »«^^ fro«To™daic» mils., from (be Um 

Norham from the Uerev tho bradtot Tweed; from Tcrodalo i miles. 

Berwick from Tercdalc lOinOat. 

RsUngtoB . . . .Hceebig, and Robert Coniajwood, ( 20m«n; f^om Terednlc 9 mile* ; from Ihc Mem 

bhabibuil J 1 A mites. 

WhiUingfaam.. William. Heron, owner, inhabitant i 40 men; from Tevcdale 10 milts; from tlie 

niliil ) More 15 mUta. 

Alnliam Uy I^id of Nortfanmberland, inha- \ 40 men; from Tcvcdalo 6 mOtt ; from the Mcrs 

l»t«Dt niha f le railoi. 



ikrjBWOod. . . .llKnuH Honler, owner and isbabi- 
taat 



lUdlyston .. ..John Selby, owner and inhatiitant . . 



20 men; from Torcdalo 6 miles; from the Men 
16 milea. 



20 nun ; from TcTedale 4 miles ; from tlie Men 
17 miles. 

IlHrbdl^ Sir Oewgc TnlcboyB. rnler and go- i SOnum; from Teredale 6 miles j ft«mlbeM<r» 

Tenor my Lord Dakora J 19 mi\t». 

'nwnmm Boger Honley, owner and inhabi- > 30 men; from Tcrodale 6 mUw ; fromtbcMers 

»^t i 10 milM. 

Itstipell My Lord Ogle, inhabitant nihil { 20 men ; frwu Tevcdale 6 miles ; from ibo Mere 

(18 miles. 

Tl.roi»ton Sir Edward Eatdiift^ inhabitaatl 20mcn; from Tevedalc 10 mU«; from the 

"*" J Uoniemilea. 

Stun of the number of theas mn— 1270 men. 
onr and abore Norbm aad Benriok." 



Flodden is in substantial importanc© what Otterburn is in romanlic intcreat 
lunoBgirt the Northumberland battle-fiolds. Oltorbum has found its appropriate 
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historian, and it is to bo hoped that Klo<!den may bo treated by as able a pou. 
A brief Bumniary of the leading facts is all that would bn appropriate here. 

The absence of Henry on ilio Continent with the strength of his kingdom, and 
the importunities of the French King for a diversion in bis favour, were the mo- 
tives, though other protenc«< were not wanting, which induced James to termi- 
nate the peaceful relations which had for some years subsisted between Scotland 
and lilnglaud. A formal deBance of the abi^ent monarch, and a nearly simulta- 
neous invasion of his territory, satisfied his scruples of honour, whilst they secured 
the advantages of a surprise. James himself eroded the Tweed on the 22ud of 
August, ldl3, but the week previous to this movement, ho despatched a body of 
3,000 troops, under liOrd Hume, to ravage and plunder the opposite ilorders. 
Leading his troops through Olendale, Hume coUeotcd on all sides a rich booty. 
The inhabitants, unsuspicious of the intended violation of the peace, had no time 
either to remove or conceal their property ; but everything fell into tho liands of 
the marauders, who burat and destroyed what they oould not cany away. Twelve 
villages in flames were the trophies of their incursion. It happened tliat the 
Karl of Surrey, James's former antagonist, who had been loft by Henry as his 
lieutenant in tho North, and who lay with a small force at Poutcfract, entertained 
some misgivings of an intended attack, and had, as a measure of precaution, 
despatched a party of 200 arohers, imder Sir William Bulmor, to reinforce tho 
garrisons of Northumberland. Sir William was leading his men northward by the 
Tery road which Lord Hume was traversing in an opposite direction, when having 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Woolcr, he was informed by some of tho fugitive 
pea5untry of the outrage which had been committed. His plans were soon formed. 
Summoning to his aid whatover force was availablo in the neighbourhood, he 
found himself at the head of a thousand men. These he disposed in ambush 
amongst tho tall broom, which then covered the sandy plain of Mjllfiold, and, 
watching his opportunity, he attacked tho straggling bands of Scots as thoy re- 
turned, disordered and encumbered by the booty which they carried with them. 
Numbers, under such circum»tances, were of no avail, but rather added to their 
confusion- Five hundred were slain, and nearly as many were made prisoners. 
The remainder abandoned their plunder and Qed, glad to escape with their lives. 

The failure of this entcrprizo, known in Scotland as the '* ill rode, " was more 
than compensated to the Scots by the capture of Norham Castle, which was taken 
by tho royal army after a week's siege. 
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Lord Surrey marohod with all expedition to its relief ; nor does there seem any 
reason to doubt that, with ordinary prudence, the defence might have been pro- 
tracted till his arrival. By a fooliah prodigality, however, the Constable exhausted 
his ammunition, and was compelled to capitulat43. Two days after its eurrender, 
Loid Surrey atrivod at Newcastle, where he was met by Sir William Bulmcr, who 
informed him of the difioster. Here also ho was joined by Lord Daere and other 
oflSccrs and inhabitants of the Marches. On the 4th of September we find him 
at Alnwick ; on the following day, Monday, at Bolton ; and on Tuesday at Woolor. 
On the plain to the south of this town he oncamped his troops, csttmatod by our 
chroniclers at 2G,0UO men, and remained there till Thursday. From Alnwick he 
had despatched a herald to .Tamce, who was then with his army on the level ground 
below Ford, ofiuring him battle on the following Friday. To this message James 
rvpUcd that he would await him whore ho was. On arriving at Wooler, however, 
iho Earl found that the King had changed his ground, and was lying with his 
army on Flodden Ilill, a position " more like a camp or fortress, than any mete 
ground to give battle on, contrary to his promise mado tu Itouge-croix, pursuivant- 
ut-aruis, before »ont unto him Irora the said I-larl ; which his promise he broke, 
mid took Flodden Hill, a ground improguablc, and shot at him his great ordnance, 
whereas he lay, as one minded to keep it like a fortress." Such is the Karl's own 
version of the circumstances, as it was recorded on the tablet erected to his me- 
mory in the church of Thotford. From that memorial the following narrative is 
oxtructod, as a voice &om the tomb, detailing the particuloi-s of the fight : — 

" Wliun Uie taid Earl did perceive that be bad brnken his promise, and taken so tttrong « 
ffiDimi) tut Ftnilden Uills, be tbeu retoovi.-d nil his battle, into a plane beaitle Baniioor-wood 
(on the opposite aide of Hie Tilt, four mtlra ea<;t of Ford), to the intent to get twlweeu hini 
UmI bin own realm of Scotlimd. and there lodged but one nigbt (Thursday, September fith). 
Mid <■» the next mumiiij^ look bits [xutuigv over tbo wat^ of Till at Twj-KeU-fonl ; and then 
liv iiMivhcd in sacli niaiiiicr an lio got Wiwucn tbe King and btn 1im4, and liis own realm of 
Sivtliuid ; by fora* wheraof the King wait fain to leaw liis camp and prepare himself 
til liuttlu with the said Etirl. on a Iiill buMide Bnitixtoii. in NortbiimU^rkm). nliua tlte Mud 
f^rl. with good amiittjiticc uf the nobleiiieit, and Uit! power of tb« raw] nortli partA, futiglit 
with tlio mid Kiitg, and him vanquinhed and slew in plain battle, directly befon; bi» own 
aUiidard. In which battle were slain, on the Scottish part, two bbhops, eleven earLt, neven- 
|««ii liaroHH. four bundrml knights, besidon other gentk-men. with seventeen tliouHand in 
HUinbirr, wliicli were numb^irod, as well by Scotchmen ax by those that did bur>' the nto^t 
|«rt of tlicm. And of tratb divers genticmcn and others, as well of the said Earl's servanti' 
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u of the nortli ports, and of Cheshire and liinowliire, wak there dain. And Uiis done, 
the mill Enrl wi.>nl to Berwick to e<>t*htiiih ull Uiiii^ well nnd in good order ; and sent for 
the duad hody of the King to Berwick." 

The dismay throughout Scotlaud vas universal, and the Teakcned condition of 
that country offered a tempting opportunity for the i-ealization of those schemes of 
conquest which had m long dazzled the eyes of the sovereigns and people of Eng- 
land. But Henry and his able minister, Wolscy, had the good sense to pcrcoivo 
that lar more lasting advantage might be derived tVom u policy of moderation, by 
wbioh the people would be conciliated, tbau by aa attempt at coercion, from 
which, sooner or later, they would infallibly revolt. When, therefore, the Scot- 
tish nobles accepted as their Regent, the widowed Queen, tho eistor of Henry, and 
when that princess, in her distress, supplicated tho forbearance and protection of 
her brother, he dechircd that, consigning all past offences to oblivion, he was wil- 
ling that " the Scots should have peace or war, from him, aooording to their own 
choice and behaviour." Nay, even when the Queen Regent was deprived of her 
govemmont, in oonsequonco of her hasty and imprudent marriage with the Earl 
of Angus, and was obliged to leave the country which she sought to embroil by 
ill-digested intrigues, ho interfered no further than was neoessazy for her personal 
safety, and the protection of tho rights of his infant nephew, who, at his father's 
death, was but seventeen months old." We are not, however, to infer, because 
umicahlo relations existed between the two governments, that peace and tranquil- 
lity prevailed on tho Borders of either kingdom. On tho contrar)-, at no period 
have we more abundant evidence, not only of outrages perpetrated by indi\'iduals, 
but of hostile inroads by tho Wardens on each side.** Tho only moans, Indeed, 
which existed of checking private rapine, were by retaliator}' measures, and those 
wore in many instances adopted by the authorities of the ^rcfi by which the 
injuries had boon sustained, with the full concurrence of those who presided over 
the district, from which the retribution was exacted. Nay, even when the local 

* An QccDuiit of Queeu Sfargant'i flight to HorbotUe Ciutlo ; tli« biiDi of tlie Brinoem Margimt, 
■ftermTda Cauateaa of Leunox, and mother of Henry Duroley, tliu Kuig-ConMrl of ScoUaoil ; with the 
oaotemplu(«d Rmoral of the royal motlier and her tufiuil to Uor]icl]i; will tic found iii a Iclter from 
Lord Dacre to King Henry, in the lecond Kiioe of Kr Honry EUia' coUeotkiD. 

* Uost inteiMtiiig details of tliete raids will be found in Heine's AiprtA Durhttm, xatiet the head of 
GeDcnil Uistorj. The State Papers contain nothing but a bald uccmmt of the hattle of FUxIdeo pn»- 
Tiotis to 1633. 
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officers of tho highest rank came into collision, and sorious conflicts ennied, the 
gOTornments on each side generally allowed them to fight out their own quarTcl. 

Id 1523, for the first tirao, after an intciral of ten years, an expedition was 
oquippod by the Scottish government, for the invasion of the English Ronlor, 
when an asaiult was made on the castle of Wark. This fortress, with Ford and 
Ktal, IB stated hy tho Scottish historiflns, to have been taken and destroyed in the 
invasion which terminated in the bwttlo of Floddou. There is reason, however, 
to bolievo that at that time Wark waa altogether unprovided with a garrison, 
Imviiig been dismantled by the Soots many years previously, and not yet restored. 
Neither docri it appear that .Tame« had any time to carry out those operations be- 
tween the 29th of August, in which Xorham was »un-endercd to him, and the 
battle of Flodden, on tlie 9th of September. From the 4th to the Elth, indeed, 
we know that he was quartered in the immediate vicinity of Ford, which castle 
was oertainly partially destroyed by him. Etal, also, which stands within a very 
short distance, may have been damaged, but if so, it was restored previous to 
1642, at which time it was in a defensible state. If Wark sustained any injury 
at that time, it was more probably from the predatory band of Lord Hume than 
from tho royul army ; hut in neither case was it in a condition to stand a siege, 
nor does it occur in the list of fortresses in 1509. The siege of 1523 is dcsoribcd 
by tho Scottish historian, Buclianan, who was himself present with tho assailing 
army. In the centre, ho informs us, was a tower of great height and strength, 
onotroled by two walls ; the outer com't was of great extent, and afforded an 
asylum, in time of war, to the ueighbottring inhabitants, who brought hero their 
corn and cattle for protection ; the inner court was of small size, but strongly for- 
tified by ditches and towers. The gorrisoD, under Sir William Lisle, was well 
provided with artillei^ and ammunition, and made a vigorous defence. The siege 
was conducted by tho Duke of Albany, tho Begent of Scotland, who, however, 
retired on the approach of the Earl of Surrey, the son of the veteran Earl, who, 
for bis victory at Flodden, had been created Duke of Norfolk.* 

■ In a dMpntoIi ttom Surrey to Wulwy iro have n zaoH Intomtiiig account of tho oUef pboM ot 
■lofmee upnn tho BmIotq Kortlor, nuil of tbo proTUtoni which the writer h^il made for M>oiiriiis their 
ilslWioe agaliut (li« mwlitiited albiok of Albany. At Norbam, be tayt, " I have surely yiewod th« 
LeiiH rouoil alraut, leaving nothing unlooked upon, and have dcvtwd diren platforms, nmpartA, and 
mtailag of broken jAnem wit)i turfs and cftrth, vbioh may be done witliin six days. Tbo ssm6 bdag 
porbraiMl u Bir William Bulnuir bath promised, I doubt not, Ood witting, if the Duke cerae to I17 
•Uf* than, ho okall not obtain tho Mme withia dght days, by which time I trust to be ready to en- 
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Albany is said to hare challenged Surrey to an ongagomont iu tlie open field, 
but the latter replied thnt his oommission restricted him to a defensive varfure.' 
Uuder WolBoy an amount of attention liras given to the affairs of the Borders, 
which had never previously been bestowed upon them. Hitherto a Percy, or some 
other great nobleman, who undertook the offico of Warden, was armed with full 
authority to rule his province in peace and to protect it in war, taking all coata 
and charges upon himself, except in very extreme cases, for a certain sum ; and 
that the very lowest which he could be brought to accept Under these circum- 
stances, the government, which was, as we have seen, constantly in arrear with 
the stipend, oould not scrutinize very closely how the offico was administered, or 
how funds wore found, which ought to have boon supplied by the exchequer. The 
Warden, again, employed his own Deputies, who were frequently obliged to pro- 

mtnter wiOx him. As for tfao outer wud it will oot be hoMen on« day after the ordnsitoc bci laid ; 
wherein there «a& be no nmed; at thia timo." At Vorlc, also, b« ordered new tnilwarka, and othcr 
defencea of turf and earth, on the oompletiDn of wliich, lie adde, " in minti opinion it iu tunaUu for ten 
daya against my nege, but the outer ward will bo la*i within two dujs, and thej are nothing near the 
dongeon, whiab is the »(roDge«t thin); that I hare Been. I have m trimmed the some with ordnance 
ud arlillcrjr, and all other things neceatarr, t]iat I would the Duko would como thithor, where I think 
ha will consume timo, without doing any great hurt to the country." For Berwick bo " more ftua 
than tor any of tbs others, for undoubtedly it it not tcnablo agabst a siege royal, having no bulworita 
aoT /awbrayt, nor any dcfciico but tho walls, ramparts, and dikes. And a« fbr the cutlo, if the Duke 
know how feeble tha walls be, and how thin, ho would not foil to amay the ume, which would not 
hold out the batter of nx eortovlu eight hours. There is no remedy to keep tho wtne, if he lay aaga 
thereto, but only with force of men's hands, and to hare *o many within the town that they be aUa 
to defend the bicachex within tlie oomo." For this Mrriee bs ectimntoe 6,000 men to be nou«Mry, 
the town being a mile and three <juart«n !n oompaao. The nckness, moreorer, is so ton within tho 
town that men fear to come into it. In the house when the Earl himself lay, "onedied/WU ofOoift marh." 
Ho rcquoats 100 ganaeis, liaring but 36, which are too lew tor Wark and Norham alone. We have 
a report from Lord Dacre on the condition of the Caatle of Wark, the year after the eiege, in which he 
■ays, " The roof of tho King's oostlo of Wark was taken off and made flat for laying on of guns against 
the Duke of Albany and tho Soots, coming th«Tonnto in NoTitmbcr lost, tho timber whereof taketh gnaJt 
■caith, and no person can lodge or remain thernn nntil it be waended, and roust have a low roof as ny 
Lord Treasurer knows: wherefore seeing there is much waste lead within the King's costlu of Dun- 
stonhurgh, that does no good there, right expedient it is that as much thereof a» will servo for the roof 
efWark dongcon, which will be nine or t«n fotlicrs, were had now in time, and the walls likewise of 
tho said castle, which were sore beat with the Duke's siege, must be amended." 

" Such an affectation of chiTolrous fiseling is not inoonsiiitcnt with the poltionory which was actually 
displayed by this contemptible nobleman, and which excited the deep indignation of his Scottish fol- 
lowon, especially the Border men, whose lands had been mvagod by tho English, and who panted for 
retribution. The particulars will be found in the State Papers, " Soottiab and Border Comsponddwe." 
Noa. XXVU., XXVIU. 
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ride as best tliey might fur their own salaiies and espouses. A sweeping reform 
was now latroduoed into this, as into every other branch of the poblio service. 
The Deputy- Wardens, as well sa their superiors, wore not only appointed, but 
paid by the State ;* and further, the principal gentlemen of the Border were re- 
t^ned at reguhu- salaries to assist with a certain stipulated number of men to repel 
hostile aggression, and to preserve the internal tranquillity of the district. The 
return, already printed, shewing the relative ability of the principal inhabitants 
to bring men into the field, and the liositioa of their several strongholds, seems to 
have heen compiled with a view to afford the information necessary for effecting 
an organization of the forces of the Border. In the same way, after the system 
vas carried out> returns were from time to time made by a confidential person, not 
merely as to the ability of each individual to afford the stipulated assistance, but 
as to his personal qualities and fitness for the employment. One of these returns, 
made in 1526, has already been printed by Mr. Hodgson,' fh>m a copy in the 
British Museum. Another return, a very few years hiter, is subjoined, trom the 
original in tho Public Eeeord Office. The two documents ai-o, as might bo 
expected, very similar, and the parties in most instances the same ; but a com- 
parison botwoon them cshibits some curious particulars of family history. In the 
earlier paper, for instance, George Ogle of Ogle Castle is described as "a younger 
brother, and hath no lands ;" in tho other we find tlie same George Ogle residing 
at Botha! Castle, with his wife, having in the meantime married the Lord Ogle's 
mother. His faculties also seem to have expanded with his estate ; for in the for- 
mer return we have no account of them, whilst in tho latter he is lauded as " a true 
sharp young man." Sir John Widdrington in the first list is '* a true man and of 
good will, but laoketh experience and will lightly bo counselled ;" at the time 
of the second list he has gained the experience, which he lacked before, and is sot 
down as " a true man, and a good housekeeper." The first list has a disparaging 
remark as to Sir Cuthbert llatcliffe's prowess in tlie field, which is omitted in tho 
second. The names of Thomas Howbum, and John Hall of Ottorbum, only 
occur in the second list 

* Lord l)«cro in a letter to tlic Lonbof the Cooncil. dntvtl Muy I7tb, 15H, writes aa follovr*:— 
" AAsf the dcftth of Roger Fenwick, ono of the Lictttcnsnts of the Middle Uartbes, I Domiiuvtod my 
bnther, Ptulip Dacro: now that his ton Kauf Fenirick hu got aiipoiiited by tbs Crown, coutrarj 
to the eoDditiona of my indontuir, vhich give inc Uic appuintiuvnt, oud fitly eo, as I &erve the olBco 
of Warden for nothing ; but 1 am content bu should kwp iL" 

' Hift North. Put II., tol. ii., page 67. 
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fff)e fiamtlt of such gontlomcn m of IaU> ar« retain«d to tliv King'n Highitcas by fee, 
uoJur bis Qracc's Icltvn puk-nt, wttbio Nurlbuiaborlnad. wilb unu estimatioa of their 
ability to do tbe King servicu. and of tlivir othur qualitie*. 

Winl, Sir WUlijua Eure, deputy wordco of tbo East Marchn. boing csplun of Korhun, on Twod 

bank, nay dispoDil or hia btbat't load four noon pound by Ibo yMr. Hr may terre tlui King 

by his ofBco kt Norbuu umtBT my Lord of Durbmn, and of bi* father'* uid land with 300 men. 

Ho u a true gvutlonui and s good jotUoe. 
Sir Bubcrt ElUroar. ksicht, of CliilliDghiin), 6 milo firom ScotUod, may dLipcnd yearly of his vife, of 

Sir Edward Qroy't ]aad, 100 mnrlu, and is cbaubcciaiu of Benridt. Ho luy terra tbo King 

vith 46 hortemvD, and is ■ tme plain man. 
Sir Roger tiny, luiiglit, of DyobsuDW, from Scotland 7milo; he tnay dispcnd 100 mnrlfsby tboyotr; 

hu may ncno tliQ King with 40 hortemen, IIo hath lett his houje ut Horton void, irbioh 

aUnduth nigh Die Borders, and dweUoth mom inucroMMt in the ooontry. Ho ia a tru« plain 

niaiL 
Rauf nd«rtoD of Hderton, firom Scotlanil 4 mil?, may diApond 40 marlu by the y«ar. He may aerre 

tiie King with 30 horeomcn ; be sufTercth hia hoaso to go down, and lieth little at it. Ho ia ■ 

riotoQfl, ^ven much to scnmiiU npprtito. 
Thomas Foreter of Eddcnton, tnm ScotLud 10 mile, may dispand 40 mark Innd by the yaar, is poe- 

BCBsion and nivursioo ; ho mny wrre thv King wilb 12 horeeraon, bo kocpoth no honso, and b 

young. 
lliomasGrry of Novatcad, Awn SootUnd 10 mile; be may diiipeod by hia wife iiboul20 mark by the 

year, and mny Mrvu ttio King of these Uuda with 8 horeeoten. He hath the rule of the Kiog'a 

tvoiinta of Ibu lonlshijia of Bouihurgh and Dunstauborongfa, under hia unolo the l/ird Daroy, iind 

may H-rvu the King of theae lordship* with 40 hotsmiei). 
Thomna Hcbhom of Uebhotm, from Sootliand i mJlo. may diifteod 20 pound land by the year. He 

may tare the King with 6 horsemen, and ia a true man. 
Bichnrd Foulbcrry of Foulberry, from Scotland S miU, may dispeod li pound by the year. He may 

•erre the King with horsonu'n, and is a true bordenr. 
Edward Unftchiaimce of (iaUH-rwick, from Scotland 4 mile, may dispood 4 pound by the year of hia 

wife's foofliaoat. He may aervo the King with 4 lioncmon. 
Jolm Carr of Work on Twocdsido, may dispend 40 marki by the year. Ho rany »er*« die King with 

16 horaomsn. He ia a good kouaekeeper, and a true «barp borderer. 
John Solby of Branxteo, tram Scotland 3 mile ; ho may diupeud of his fiitber's hud 4 pound by the 

year. He may servo the King with S horaemon, end is a ibuip borderer. 
Thomiu Howboru of Howborn, from Scotland 7 mile, may dispood 80 uarlts by the year. He nay 

terre the King with C horseman, and is a trao man. 
William Straddor of Newton, may dispeud 20 pound by tho yrar. He may terra tli« King with 10 

horaomen. 
LysU Orey, bong porter of Berwick, is a younger brother, and hath the rale of Ltlbum under dirors 

gODtlsmcn, inheritors of the same. He may tcrve the King of the aaaw (own with 13 honcmen. 

Ho keepcth no buuM, and ia a wise muu- 
Tliomiu Can- of Nuwiands. Cn>m Scotland 9 mUe; he may dispend 10 marlui by the year. He may 

scrre the King with 4 horsemen, and keepetb a good house. 
Sir John VTethcrington of Wetherington, knight, deputy warden of the Uiddle Marches, from Soot- 
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land 16 milo, and frara Biddisdalo 6 mile, may dispend 300 marka by the yeta. He may aeire 

tho King with 100 laen. IIo is n good housekeeper mid a true man. 
Tho Lord Ogle of Botbol, fnm Scothind 14 miloa, from Riddisdale 4 miles, may dispcod 300 marks 

in pcxBPssion and roronion. Ho may mTo tho King mth 100 hortemon. Ho is n trufi young 

man. and n good bmimkoqwr. 
Ooorgo Ogle liuth murriod the Lord Ogle's moUur, and is both in houso with tho nid Lord at Botbnl, 

what he huth in right of hU mud wife we know not. Uo is n tnio sharp young man. 
John Ogle of Oglo Coatle, from Suollaod 12 milo, and from Kidditdalo i mile ) he may dispend 20 

marks liy tho year. He msy serre the King with 10 honomcn, and is a shaqi forward man. 
John Oglo of Kirklaw, from SooUund 12 mile, and Cram BiddUdalc 1 mile, may dispcnd 10 pound 

by the year, and may serve the King with 8 men, and is a ehup forward man. 
Sir John Dolaval of Beaton, t^m Sootlaad 18 mile, and from Itiddisdnle 10 mile, may dJspond 100 

pound by tho year. He may servo the King with 50 men. Ho kocpoth b good houae, and ii a 

true gentleman. 
Sir Culhbert Ratelif of Dilston, from Scotland 10 mile, and from Tyndale 6 mile, may dlvpend 300 

marks by tho yoor, and aoire the King with fourscore horsemen. Hu keejieth a good house, and 

is a true gontl«man, 
John Ilawll of Ottcrburn, in Biddiadale, may dispcnd 30 moiks by the year, and serve tho King with 

6 horroraon. 
/ohn Uoraley of Sorenwood, frtim Scotland 4 mile, and from Biddisdalo 3 mile, may dispend of hia 

fathe/a land 10 pound by the yenr, and in feo of my Lord of Northumberland 10 pound by tiio 

year. Ho may serve tho King with 30 honemon, and is a true wiso borderer. 
Bohert CoUingwood of Eslington, from Scotland 5 mile, imd from Itiddisdnlo 4 mile, nay dt»pcnd 40 

pound land by the year, and hath tho rulo of Hcxolrig'* laud. He may serve thu King of thew 

landH with 60 horvemen. He in captain of Wark, and linth the nilc of the King's tenants in the 

hnroiiy. He may Bervo the KiiiR with -10 honomen of the aurae in time of pence. 
Sir William Ogle, uuole of the Lord Ogle of Cookillpurko, from Scotbmd 13 mile, and from Kiddit- 
dalo 4 mile ; he may dispond during bis lifb 40 marks by the year. He may serve the King with 

firo or six bouaehold servants, and is a tnio nun. 



Aboat thifl time vo meet with one of tho tnost remarkable episodes in Northum- 
brian history, terminating io (he exccutioQ, as fcloos, of the head of one of the 
moat influcntlil families in the county, and of other persons of no(«. 

By a letter from Magnus to Wolsoy, bearing date August 17, 1527, it appears 
that Sir William Kllcrker, being Sheriff^ hod, iu tho execution of his office, seized 
tho goods of Sir William Lisle of Felton, when the latter, *' oocompanied with 
100 persons, riotously came to tho lordship where the said Sir William doth dwell, 
and then did take and carry away in forccable manner 40 head of noote." Eller- 
ker followed him, accompanied by three peraocs only, and remonstrated with him 
on the outrage, whou he offered defiance alike to the Sheriff and the King. On 
another occasion, having an angry dispute with Roger Horon, ho made use of the 
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following language ; — "What means thoa to strive with me? Will thou win 
anything at my hands ? I have niffted with the Warden &. also with the Car- 
dinal, and trust to pluck him by the noso." On thc^c cliargos Sir William Lisle 
and his SOD Huni&oy wcro brought before the Council at York, and committed to 
Pontefract. l-Vom henoe they were removed to Newcastle for trial, but suoeeoded 
in cscajiiug fi-om the gaol, releasing at the same rime " divers roboU, outlawH, 
heinous felons and murderers." Proceeding to Widdrington, " belonging to Sir 
William EUerker," they stole " nigh forty horses, and conveyed them into Scot- 
land." Application was made both to the King of Scotland and the Earl of Angus, 
who promised to use their best ondcavours to arrest them. Retiring, however, 
into the Debatable Lund, they set the power of both kingdoms at dufianoe, 
" banding themselves with a company of thieves called the Armsti-ongs, manifest 
oflfendcrs and heinous murderers in both realms." Their daring exploits form the 
chief subject of the communications in the Stale Papers of this year. At length, 
on the 28th of January, 1528, wo have a letter from ttie Karl of Northumberland 
to the Xing informing him that — 

'" As tic WAS coming from iiiax^ oii Suiidny \tuA, ^Villi«m LUlo auii Hutiifivy hw hoh, willi 
lliirt«ea other relwllioii-s porsonaget, met lum in tbrir shirts with [uk1t*>ni about tbeir neclui. 
and submitteil Ukeuselv^H. witliout any monnor of condition, untu your moat gracious 
mercy ; wbicli persoiiH 1 straightway oommitlt^l to prison witlitu my {loor castJe of 
Alnwick, for the mfe keepiog of tliem unto sucli tiinu oh I know further of your taost 
gniuiuus Higbnvss' pleaaant" 

The two Lislcs, \vith William Shaftoe and Thomas Fenwick, " gentlemen of 
name, and the chief loaders of the said robols," wore condemned to death, and all 
were hanged, drawn, and quartered, with the exception of llmnfrey Lisle, who 
was sent to the Tower of London by the King's command. The above is a very 
brief abstract of the principal circumstances connected with this extraordinary 
aflair, chioSy derived from tho letters published by the State Paper Commissioners. 
Mr. Hodgson' has alw printed several letters rokting to it, which arc not in 
that collection. 

In 1542 tho Border troubles again assumed on appearanco of national magni- 
tude. The incursions of the Scottish mosstroopers had for some time been pur- 
sued with so much determination, and tho losses on the side of England hud been 
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SO sorious, that it vas resolvi^ to inflict such a ni(!asure of rctaliation as woald 
strike terror into the hearts of those bold marauders. For this purpose a force of 
3,000 men was assembled in the East March, under Sir Robert Bowes. The prin- 
cipal object of attack was the town of Jedburgh, which, since the dismantling of 
Roxburgh Castle, had beoome the chief stronghold on the eastern frontier of 
Scotland, and the capital of Roxburghshire. Nineteen ycari before, it had been 
deslroyod bj* the I'^rl of Sun-ey, who describes it at that time as having "two 
times more houses therein than in Iterwiok, and well biiilded with many honest 
and fair houses, sufficient to have lodged 1,000 horsemen in gamson, and six 
good towers therein.'* He goes on to state how the said town and towers tiad 
been (dl "cleanly destroyed, brent, and thrown down." From this calamity the 
town had now iu a great measure recovered, when it was proposed to visit it with 
a similar attack. The forces of Sir Robert Bowes, however, had scarcely passed 
the little stream which divides the two kingdoms, to the west of Carham, when 
he was attacked by the Earl of HuDtley, defeated, and taken prisoner. This 
disaster, at Haddon Rig, caused great excitement, not only on the Borders, but at 
the seat of goremment, and the following iostructions were despatched to the 
Duko of Norfolk from the Privy Council : — 

" N«oC8sary tt is that by some notable exploit the ilUtioDOur be in aome part purged 
which the Scots bnite of this realm, that the king's subjects in the late eaterjirize of Bowes, 
hcing in far greater number, durst not abide to enoountei- the Soots. Yv sball not stay and 
tJitiLlly uU«taiit from this eoterprize, whatisoever oonditioos the Scots sliall otTer unto you. 
IwfoTv you sh&ll have done same notable exploit against the said Scots, wber«by may 
ap[)ear that the negligence of the late enterjtrize, and the W-k of the king's i<u1>je«t« therein, 
be now fully rvdoublcd and re<quitc(). One other thing is that, aftvr the exploit done, yc 
admit no less oondiUons tbvu, than ye have already been content with ; but In anj'wisir 
•Omewhat better, as iu pledges of more reputatiou." 



In pursuance of these orders, the Duke invaded Scotland, burnt the town and 
abbey of Kelso, and laid waste the adjoining country. Uaving thus inflicted 
what appeared to him an adequate revenge, he returned to Berwick. The Sottish 
King, in the meantime, in vain endeavoured to induce his nobles to support h i m 
in a war \»-ith England ; and when at length he had collected an army for the inva- 
sion of the Western March, they chose to suffer defeat without an effort in self- 
defence, rather thau fight under a gi^eral who was obnoxious to them. The battle 
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of the Esk, so hta\ to Jamus' hopes and injurions to his honour, was followed by 
hu death of u broken heart. 

Uuoiy ovinccd every disposition to act on the present occasion with the same 
moderation as he had done under somewhat similar circumstances after the battle 
of Floddou. Finding it, howcTcr, impossiblo to conciliate the distmctcd govern- 
ment of Scotland, he determined to inflict a severe chastUomeut on this imprac- 
ticablo people for tho many indignities) which they had offered and the injuries 
they had committed. Having appointed the Earl of Ilcrtford commander of tho 
intended expedition, he directed a muster of his forces at Newcastle. From hence 
the Karl sailed with an army of 1D,00U men about tho end of April, 1544, and 
disembarked in tho Forth on the 10th of the foUowiug munth. This invasion, 
although attended with much suffering to the districts of Scotland oguinst which 
it was directed, was productive of no substantial advantage to Fnglacd beyond 
the plunder of Ediuburgb, Leitb, and other pkcett, the fniitd of which were put 
on board the fleets, which entered the port of Berwick, on its return, on tho ISth 
of May, junt a fortnight after its arrival in the Frith of Forth. The stirring 
events of the next two years have little direct connection with Xorthumbrian his- 
tory, although tho immediately adjacent diatriet of Scotland was tho scene on 
which they wore enacted. In June, lo54, Jedburgh wa.<t burned by Sir linlph 
Euro, and ICulso again shared tho game fate. In July tho devastation wus directed 
to Berwickshiro, when the towns of Dunso and Greenlaw, with many villages, 
were phmdered and left in flames. 

The next year was momorablo for tho battle of Ancmm-moor, in which Sir 
Balph Euro and Sir Brian Laiton, with Lord Ogle and many of the gentry of 
^'orthumberland, were slain. Encouraged by this success, tho Scots crossed tho 
Tweed, ravaged Glendale, and menaced the castle of Wark, but no serious opera- 
tions were attempted. 

A severe retribution was now exacted by the Eorl of Hertford, who entering 
Scotland at the head of a considerable army, laid waste the counties of Berwick 
and Roxburgh, and plundered the abbeys of Kelso, Drybur^ Molroso, and Jed- 
burgh. 

In 1646 a peace was concluded between Franco and England, in which Scotland 
was included as the ally of the former. This pacification only preceded by a few 
months the death of King Henry. 

Having now concluded a summary of Border aSiirs, it is necessary to go baolc 
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a fcv yeoTR in orxlor to notioe some oircumstancos couuocted with tho diseolutiun 
of monasterios iti this county. Of these Tyucmouth was tho only one which 
Moaped tho operation of Iho Act passed iu 1536, for the sappretsion of the smftller 
roiiudatioDB. None of tho others pos^ssod a rental of 2(HiL a yaar, although tbo 
poaftoKAioDH of flovcnil of them greatly exceeded that amount iu actuiil value. The 
MyKtotn of rcnewihg leases at tho ancient rent on payment of fine* very generally 
prrvniliHl, iind uh thc^o fines wci-c nut token into calculation, msay very wealthy 
cHtiibliKliinentK were incliuU-d under the penal definition of " lettser monasteries.*' 
The rental of Ahivick Abbey waM within three or four pounds of the sum which 
would luiVfl proHorved it from dissolution, and although this oircurostance did not 
oxcmpt it from tho opemtion of the Act of Parliament, it was re-founded by letten 
pnlcut, but only to bo tiuhj(--cted to a forced surrender a few years latter. Hex* 
hum, [lairibiirgh, Non-minster, Brinkbiurn, and Bknchland, with the nunneries of 
llitlifitonnaud l^imbley mid sevend minor foimdations, were all included in one 
K weeping vouflHeation. 

firoul pflortH were mndo by tho Archbishop of Tork to bbto Hexham, of which 
n nunotn predooewmir hml been tho founder, and he was hicnself the patron. A 
•ilhirig mpreHeutiitioii was addressed by him to Cromwell, in which he states that' — 

" llaxliitin U ii)Htti Ihi' Imnlont nrScotbuiil uid -w»sMitaetim«ft*tenepi*copali9.uAmnDy 
liiily iiiKii, Hiiiii''<liiit) irn>li<i|w, llM'rt> i)« ill tlmt dnirrli. '»\aU of tiuoe ; and wise meo that 
kliiiw tlti' liiinli'm think tlinl tlu> knds thrtvof, altKou}^ tbry were Uti tmiM as math, cu 
iHit iHtitiitiirvull Mil) iUmiiKu that i» like to eosue, if it be mjipnm^d. Fntaamf way there is 
tinwr ft liDiiiM' tx'iwoiiii Kvotliiitil and tlie Inrdsliip of Hexbam ; mad uien fcv. If the moo- 
»M»n tt" <I"W*- "" >»<>"< f ■<' woHte lanch within the tutd. And what eontfort the mooastoy 
U iliiily U> <!••' iHxiiitry Mutrc, luiil tvipn-ially in lime of war. not only the counttriDea da 
lilKiw, l*iil III*!) iiiHliy vt the noMciiion uf thU twaltu. that h«th done the kiqg's higfanos 
MUl'vlti' III HtoHUiid I douU tiut liiit t)ml the bind of that mooMtcify is baCtrrihaa two 
IiiiikIii"! |"><iii'I ''y llic yeitr, UH likewise ttican:h-lu^op's lands woe mndiheCter if they 
Inv III 1 i|i>l»t I'liii'" Hiiiite iif my pmlKveeure have had their thirteen hDndred atarks hy 
Ul«y*"*'' "'"' '*"* '^ ^ eifNinuiiiVwiKinRM un>ler iOOf 

Tlil> nppool W"" uuhuooimhIiiI, and would probably hare been so under any dr- 
iiiiiiiil)ii«"**, bid lti<* iirdour with which the monks of Hexham adltered to the old 
iidlilli'K WHO lltllii enloidatt^d to conciliate tho favour of the King or his ministers, 
til tilt' lirovlotm yi'iir l-ldward Jny, the Prior, bad been executed at Tyburn for 
llwMiiMi wtlli tlm I'riiir of tho Chartor-llouso and othcts. 
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The Bishop's letter is dated on the 23rd of April, and on tho 28tli of September 
following the abbey was visited by oommissioners appointed to carry tho dissolu- 
tion into effect. No prior had bc«n appointed Binco tho death of Jay, and the 
Hub-prior appears to hare been a timid man ; but amongst the monks was found 
one possessed of dauntless spirit and resolution, who was determined not to yield, 
without a struggle, to the orbitrary exercise of the secular power, and in this 
resolve he was vigorously supported by the brethren and their dependents. The 
namo of the leader is not preserved, but ho held the ofTiee of mastor of the cell 
at Ovinghara, founded by the last of tho TJmfrevilles, Barons of Prudhoo, subor- 
dinate to Hexham. An account of the proceedings on this occasion, under the 
hands of the oommissioners, has been preserved in the Public Beoord Office, and is 
too curious to be omitted in this place. 



ITIjr ffHiffOemtStttMVt of the Religious Persons of HexJuun, in the County of 

N nrtl 1 u m berlan d. 

First. — \^lieren8 Lyonel Orey, Robert ColUngwood, Williiun Green, mad James Rokeby, 
Oommlinioners for the Di«K>ltitiDn of Monasttries witliiii the County aforesaid, the S8U1 
day of the month of September, in the 38tli year of Uie reign of our Sovereign Lord King 
Henry the 8th, associate wiUi tlieir ordinary company, w&a riding towards the said 
Monasteiy of Hexham, there to execnte the king's most dread conuoandment of diitsolution ; 
bong in their journey At Dilstou three mites from the said monastety, were a^bly 
informed that the said religious persons had prejiared them with grinnery and artillery 
mete for the war. with people in the same house mute to defend and keep tlie same with 
forw ; nKseiitetl tliiit the said LyoncI Grey and Robert Collingwood should with a ft-w 
persons rt-i>ajr to the sivid monastery, us well to view and see the number of pcrtons keeping 
the same house, at* to desire the Suh-prinr and Convent of the same thnukfuUy and 
olH'diently to receive tlie king's oommiMtiouets coming near-hand, to enter into tlieir house, 
with due entertainment, ttiere to execute and use the effect of tJieir duties of dissolution, 
according to the king's most dread commandment. 

Tiie said Lyouel and Robert accordingly did enter into the said town of Hexham, riding 
towards tlie said Monastery, did see many peisona asBcmhled witJi bills, ludberts, and other 
defensible weapons, ready standing in the streets, tike men ready to defend a town of war : 
and in tlieir pojuung by the street, the common bell of the town was rongen. and strai^t 
after it the great Ml of the monastery was also ronge, wherehy Uie people forceably 
amembled towards the oiunaHtei^-, where the said Lyonel and Robert found the gate and 
doors fast shut ; and a Cludoiie called tlie Maister of Ovingham, belonging to the same 
house, being in harness witli a bow bent with anows, accompanied with diveis other per- 
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Kons. all atanding upon the leads and vails of the bouse and steeple, wfaicb Haistcr of 
Oviiigliom ftiiswei'ed tJie-»e word-t hereunder written. 

" We be tventy brethren iti tliis hoitse, utd we ^uiU die all. or tli&t ye ha\'e this house." 
The Bud Lyonel and Robert answered with request and said, " Ad%*ise you well uikI tcpeiik 
with your brethren, and shew untt) them this our lettuest and dL-claration of tJn- king's 
gracious writing, and th«n give us an answer finally." And so the same MmsUt repaired 
into the house. afV-r whoso departure did oome Into the same place five w lux of the Chalons 
of the house with divers other pcn^ns like men of wiu*, in harness with swords gyrde about 
Ihem. ha\'ing bows «n<1 nnviu's and other we«pOD^ and stood upon thi: steeple head and 
leads in the defenoi! of tiK-ir house, the saud LyoncI aitd Rc^wrt being without, about whom 
did oome and congregate many peofrfe; botli men with weii]K>ns and many women, and to 
utood there A great sjtace, assured by tJie mid Maister of Ovingham, that they should remain 
peaceably there, unto tJie'u* answei* wen; made, and so to depart without l>odily hurt. 

The said Maiitter of Ovinghain, being in hanie^ with tlie Sub-prior, being in his 
Chalone's ^larel, not long aAer did repair again to tl)e said Lyonel and Robert, bringit^ 
with them a writing under the king's brood seal, and swd these words hcn«(ler wriMeti, by 
tlie mouth of the Sub-prior. 

" Wq do not doubt but ye bring witJi you tho king's seal of authority for tbi.-< lionse, 
idbeit ye sliali t>v«r U»e king'x oonfinnation of our house under the great sea) uf king Henr}' 
Uiit 8th, Oo<l »ve hit (iraoe. Wu tiiiiik it not to the king's honour to give fortli one aeal 
coutrary to another ; and afore any of our lands, goods, or hoiue be taken from us. w« siialj 
idl die, and this ix our full un.swer." 

And m Uie ttaid Lymiel and Rol>ert retunii-d and met Uic rmt of the conii»iitMoner» 
appmadiing ne«r the town, and ao all togettier reculed back to Corbriilj^'. where they lodged 
all the night. Upon the morrow next after did come one Tliomus Elrinj^u of £e|H)r^iiel(b>, 
Esquire, and Roger Lawson of nesbsinahire, yeoman, wlio wer« within the town of Hexham 
what time the said Lyonel and Robert were in the town, and they did remain thejii after 
tho reculo of the said Lyonel and Robert for tJie further declaration of the said Chalona' 
•lemuauours, do alGnn and say : That immediately after the coimnissiMieni departed the 
town, Uic Cluilona, l)etug nil in harness, associate with a grcut company of tenants and 
fler\'Ant8 belonging to the said monustcry. to tiie number of 00 persons and more, did issue 
forth of the monastery in defenmblc army by two t<^ether, all in harness, and so did walk 
from tbe monastery to a place called tho Green, towards where tl>e Commiii&ioncn did meets 
and tl>ere stood in aiiay, with their weapons in Uieir hands, but the CommiiHiouers wenr 
past out of the sight of Uie uioiiuslery, and so they lotumed into ihe monaster)' again. 

Ltonkll Grate. 
RoBEirr CoixiNGWOoD. 
William Guknx 
Jaues Rokeby. 
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Although Hexham is tho only monastery vhera ve have any details of actual 
resistance, there were many, especially in the North of England, whore the King's 
most dread oommandraent of dissolution," was far from being " thankfully and 
obediently received." Amongst these the moat contumacious were Newminster 
in Northumberland, Lanorcost in Cumberland, Sawley and Bichmond in York- 
shire ; and to their " traitorous oonspiraoies" are ascribed, in a great measure, that 
formidable insurroction which broke out tho same ycur under the title of tho " I*il- 
grimogo of Graoo." The King, vritiug to the l>uke of Norfolk in the following 
March, as to various matters relating to tho rebellion, winds up hiv iofilructions as 
follows ; — 

" Finally, fomsniuch m «1] these tJtnihles hnvc enitued by tb« solicitation and tratoroiis 
conspiracies of the monks luxl cJiiuioriR of tliOHe part« ; we desire and pmy you at yoiir 
repair to Salltigc, Hexum. Newininst«r, Leonnrde CcKite, Saiiicte Agntliit. and nil nudi other 
ptnora M hitvc miulf- iiny iiuiiiner of resiMUtnctf , or in any w'm; con.tpii'e*!, or kept their hoiiM-x 
■with any foreo siiioe the appointment of Doncnster, you slitill. without [>ity or circtiULitanw. 
now that our banner ia dieqilajed, oause all the monkii aiid canons tliat be in any vrims 
faulty, to l>e tied up, withoat liirtlier delay or ceremony, to the terrible example of othen ; 
whvrein we think you shall do unto us high service.' 

After this the fortified prison of Hesham seems to haTO been used as a place of 
confinement for eocleisiastiist engaged in treasonable practices. Cromwell, in a 
letter addressed to tho King, in Februar}', 1539, mentions the capture of " one 
Eobert Moor, priest of Chichester, who was lately ^capped from Hciam's prison." 

The commonalty of Northumberland took no active part in the Pilgrimage of 
Qrace, although they wore in a state of great oxcit«mont. Some iotctroBting pai^ 
ticutars as to the tttate of the North will be found in two letters from Sir Balpb 
Sadteyr to Cromn-ell. Both uro oomprLwd in the gorenunont publication of State 
Papers, and the seoond is also imterted amougst the Sadleyr Papers edited by Sir 
Walter Scott Writing from York on the 24th of January, 1537, he deecribes 
tho difficult, amongst conflicting rumours, to arrive at tho truth. 

" Some told me there waa a new initurrection, and that all Northumberland, Cumberland. 
WeHtinorliuid, Yorkflhire, Rlchmondahire, and HoMemess were up ; some told me again 
Umt Lord Conyera hiul ntnycd a great jiart of Ricbmondihire, and tliat Axke and Mr. 
Bowes had douu well thvir parts. In staying uf the country, sa well within tlie btshoprick 
of Durham oit UoldenuiSH ; auuio told mo that Sir Francis Bigole bad raised a great com- 
pany, and bad made an owwult U[>un Hull, and that thero was a great ooufiict and vay 
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many men slain ; and that Sir Ralph Ellerker did t])en his part bo well Hint he took n grtat 
many of tlie rebels, and tlieir (»ptain, Bigote, fled, no man loiowetlt whitlie-r." Tlie Utvrat 
aiv described as generally quiet ; thu puopiv of Uio biahopnck «a " very wild, now up, now 
down, at no stay, but in a mainotiiig wbxt tliey may do, and daily im 1 hear, they flock 
and WMemblc." 

Of the truth of this account Sadleyr had evidence from his own experieooe at 
Darlington, as we learn from his next letter written from Newcastle. 

" Had not Mr. Bovres come homt- wliun he tlid. it hail very like to have been a new insur- 
rection. Undoubtedly hu liath well dune his jMirt in staying tbe country through the whole 
of tilt; bittlioprick." As ho advanced north he found things mote settled. AtNewcutlehe 
wafi " well entertained for the King's sake, both by the Mayor and the Al'lermen. And at 
Uiis time," he addx, " I asaure your Lordship they have shewed themselves honest, faitliful, 
and true men to the King, for albeit the commons of the town, at the finrt beginning of 
this tuniultv were very unruly, and as mucli disposed to sedition and rebellion, as they of 
the country were, yet I asKure your Lordship the Mayor and Aldvmien and other hi-ads of 
the town did so with wisdom and nmiihuod Iiaiidle the commons of the miuic, tliat they 
did fully ro(»mcile them, and mo handled Uieni. that in Que tliey were dutennined to Uve 
and die with the Mayor and his brethren in tlie defence and keeping of the town, to the 
King's use, against all his enemiett and rebels, as indeed they did. The town of itself is 
surely a strong town, and the Mayor thereof is a wise fellow and n substantial.'' Ho and 
James Lawson, who is one of the Aldermen, brought me upon the walls of the town, which 
I assure your Lordship l* very strong, and there they shewed me how they fortified tJie 
towa All along tlic walls lay sundry pieces of ordnance, and at everj* gate of tlie town 
they kept watch an<l ward, and still do. Every gatelioiisc is full of bows and anwws. bills 
and other ImbilamentH of war. ami upon every gate lay on the towere two great ]iieces of 
onlnanoe. which wotild scour every way a mile or two or more. All which ordnance, they 
told mo, that ever^- merchant for his piirt brought out of their shii>i<i. They made also new 
galea of iron upon their bridge, and be victualU-d within the town, they think, for a whole 
yeor. I waure your Lordsliip tliey have done their t>art« very Iionestly, and have, in my 
opinion, deserved much thank, praise, and commendation, And if it might please the 
King's highness to send them a letter of tliankti. it would greatly encourage theui, forsiuvly 
they have desen'ed thank, and been at great charge for the defence and fortification of tlio 
town." 

* The Uaj'OT ttiis year was Bobert Brandling, who acquired tbe e»tate« or QodtirUi uid Foiling bj 
moniaee with Anne, daughter of Juhn Plofe, Esq., of Halnabj, coheir of her mother, CothcriDO, 
aiat«r and heir of tlitt whole blood to Thomas Surtees, Esq., of Dinsdale. (See tlie Pedigree in Surtxvs' 
Durham, Vol. it. pago 90,] He waa knighted by the Duke of Somerset in hit uoitbeni exjicditiun in 
the tcign of Edward IV. 
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Thifl year (1537) the King purposed to mako a progress into the North, but 
the plan vras postponod till the following season, and ultimately abandoned alto- 
gether. The reasons of the postponement are given at great length, in a oommu- 
Dication from the King to the Duke of Norfolk. Omitting the earlier portion of 
the document, which is tedious and uninteresting, we begin with the " fourth 
cause," which is stated as follows : — 

" Tb»t we ttwwiiItT that since tli* bcginiiing of our reign we have net viiiite<) thoee north 
jiartA of our rculm. and if we would keep our piupoaed journey, being the year no far spent, 
and the country »o devastated, whicli made us of neoetRity otay <to Ion;;. riviUifr could n-i- 
tany any convenient tiiuu nt aiiy one ptaoe, nor pass otir city of York ; ify nuon wburuuf 
ndiher sliould our people of those north parts liave any fVuiUon of our prMcooe, nor we 
should have any time to jieruse our fVontien, or to see our towns joining upon the same ; 
wliich alflo made us upon tlie other grounds before spedHed. to stiiy thi' more willingly ; 
Wing minded, Ood willing, the next year not only to viiut our snid city of Y(>rk, tnit also 
Hull. Carlisle, Newcastle. Duresme, witli all the most part of the notable townn in tlio»e 
parte." 

The surrender of the greatOT monasteries was effected without any of that 
popular excitement which attcndoil the dissolution of the smaller houses. The 
process was at all events in appearance voluntary. To every member of these 
great establishments was assignud a pension, which afforded him in his old age, if 
not a competency, a livelihood. Tho assent of the nobility and greater gentry 
was purchased by a share of the spoil. The lower classes bitterly lamented the 
advantages of which they had been deprived ; but they were without leaders, and 
the remembrance of the terrible vengeanoe which bad fallen on the insurgents of 
1-03G-7, deterred thom fVom engaging in a similar enterprize with far inferior 
means. The great religious foundation of tho North, the Priory of Durham, was 
still devoted to ecclesiastical purposes, even the members of the establishment 
being to a great extent unchanged, the Prior quietly subsiding into the I>can, and 
the senior monk into the Prebendary. T}memouth was, as regarded Northumber- 
land, an alicQ establishment, a cell of 8t. Albans, from whence its ranks were 
recruited, and the same feeling could hardly be expected to exist towards its 
inmates, as to the brethren of a native monastery. Alnwick had only been spared 
thus long by special favour, and no effort was made a second time to avert its 
doom. 
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The reign of Edward VL extended over noarfy six years and a half, from the 
28th of January, 1547, to the Cth of July, 1553. In his first year an expedition 
was fitted out against Scotland, under the eomtnaud of the Protector Somerset, 
vbo, as Earl of Ilcrtfonl, had ted on army thither in the pi-eocding reign. The 
forces were mustered at Kewcastle under John Dudley Karl of Warwick, und 
afterwards Duke of Northumberland. From heuce they marched to Berwick, 
attended by a fleet under Sir George Clinton, to supply them with provisions. 
Here Somerset assumed the commaud, and entered Scotlaad in the begiuuiug uf 
September. The details of the expedition are matter of general history, differing 
little from those on previous occasions — one decisive victory, with the usual amount 
of plunder and devastation, but unattended by any permanent advantage. During 
the two following years the war was prosecuted with still less satisfactory results. 
At length hostilities were ended by a treaty concluded at Norham in lo5l>. The 
only in\-asion of the Eastcra Borders of England during this period was undor- 
takcQ in lo'lO by a strong body of Soots under the French General D'Esse. 
Leaving Wark unmolested, lie marched onward to Conihill, where he succeeded in 
taking tbe tower, and securing a considerable booty. At Foi-d, whither ho next 
proceeded, he was less fortunate. This castle was now the property of Thomas 
Carr, son of John Can*, the Captoin of Wark, who had married the heiress of 
Heron. Carr made a determined and skilful resistance, retreating from one por- 
tion of the castle only to make a more effectual resistance in another. Succour at 
length arrived from the neighbouring coimtiy, aad D'Ess^ was compelled to 
retire. 

On the conclusion of the war, tho Karquis of Dorset was appointed Warden- 
General of the Marches, for whose use and at whoso desire Sir Kobert Bowes 
draw up the Iteport on tho state of the Borders, already referred to. Dorset's 
goverumcut lasted little more than half a year, when he was succeeded by John 
Dudley, created about tliis time Duke of Northumberland, imder whom Lord 
Wharton acted as Deputy. 

Wharton had had great experience in Border aflbirs, having acted as Deputy- 
Warden of the West March in the late reign, in which capacity he addressed a 
report to Henry VIII, io 1-543, on the state of the Marches generally, with sug- 
gestions 08 to their better government. Thciio views ho now endeavoured to cony 
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into effMt} tac whicli purpose ho summoued u mooting at Newcastle, not. ouly of 
all the officers of the Marches, but of the principal gentry of Northumberloml and 
Cumberland, for the purpose of consultation. This council assembled on the I2tb 
of SoptcDibcr, lo53, and remained in doliburatiou during that and the follovriug 
day. The portdes present were — ^The Lord Wharton, Lord Deputy Warden- 
Ocneral ; Lord Euro, Uyputy Warden of the Boat Marches ; Lord Ogle, Deputy 
Warden of the Middle Marches ; Sir Thomas Daoro, Deputy Warden of the West 
Marches; Sir Itioliard Musgravo, Captain of CarliKle; Mr. Duiiyo, Deputy Cap- 
tain of Berwick ; Sir John Itorsloy, Captain of Bamburgh ; Richard Bowes, Cap- 
tain of Korham; Thomas Carr, Captain of Wark; John Musgrave, Captain of 
Bewcaatlc ; Thomas Gowen, Marshal of Berwick ; Sir Thomas Grey, Sheriff of 
Northumberland, with tbe following knights and gentlemen : — 



Sir John WiddringtoD 
Sir Jotm Dclarol 
8ir Ucoi^o Itodcliffo 
Sir John Font«r. 



William PcniuDgton 
John I'rcttoc 
Robert CnllingwDod 
Williiun Swinhog 
RoWrt Constable. 



Albany Koathcratonhaugh 
Cuthbcn IlonJcy 

Kuighta. William Buckdco 

John ]Icdnidl 
Willioiu Cod yen 
Robert Thirlwdl 
Nidiolo* Uidlcy 
John Sbnftoe 

EeqmiM. Bobert Lynlo 

ThomM ErringtoD 
John IGdfonI 



Lancelot Lyale 
Antfaonj- Midfurd 
Chriatophcr Midford 
John Muagrore 
Jolin Ogle 
Xolm DoIataI 
Bobert Kainef 
William Strothcr 
Gilbert Swiulioo 
Thomas Corlyle 
Thomaa Kutliorford 



The regulations agreed upon provide for a oomploto system of watch and ward, 
the stations being deiincd with great minuteness, the number of men to be sta- 
tionod at each, the township!) by which they arc to be provided, with the namea 
of the setters, searchers, and overseers. 

These are followed by two very important provisions, the first for stopping up 
divers fords on the North and South Tyne, Eoed, and other waters, as also closing 
certain passes by laud into Nortliumberland ; tho second is for carrying out a 
general system of enclosure of lands throughout all the Marches. 

Titu directions to the Commissioners of Lnelosuro arc exceedingly minute and 
curious, but it is certain that they were very imperfectly carried out, as Nortlium- 
berland remained long afterwards very inadequately provided with hedges or fences 
of any kind. The Enclosure Commissioners comprise most of the principal gentry 
in the several districts, and the list forms a valuable adiUtlon to the documents 
which we possess of tho same class. 
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OoounuiutMnt Tor Enclowitva upon ibo MiJd1<^ MnrHics. 



I UtluMn tit Wtittrt of CtfuH ttnJ Altt/roiM 
MniiU Stum to xAr 5m. 
lUibort Liilo of Fdton 
Tbunaa SwuiIkitti of Bdliugliua 
Joba Bodocll of Lotonunglati 
Oeor^ Fcnwid: of Branltbutn 
UMrg« llelcalf of Alnwick 
HuTj Herott of Alnwick. 

3 /VwN ZtirdkOd Bum to th» M»rth of Sttl- 
Umd it hf tm JirrmUh mitd SyvtondtttU. 
Sir O«orgo ItatcLiO^ kcngjrt 
Outhbon Uusgrave of Harbottlo 
Hotwtt GoUingwood of BaliogtMi 
Beb«t Ckmiof ef CaUaloy 
Thomn Hwiloy of SkyreTood 
Poninl Selby of BjtiUrfoo 
Eawaid OtllM of Tnwit 
Fvrcirit) dKUtdl of OlauulL 

3 /W« fA« Sm to IA# SIrmt Mmm CtfuM 
awrf Wmtlmk 
ThvLotdO^ 

Bit Joha VidMriattooi, knj^t 
Kubcrt Honlty «f AcUiiigtao 
John Hwxu of BooksBlieild 
UutiiiTwpat 
Jobs FoDwiok of Chilbara. 

4 thm Om StrmI mU SfiHtiAyimmm 

ITtttr* of £l*f«w< Ml WtmiiLd. 

Ba»f Fcflwidi of Suotoo 
VtogBt Tbotntoa of Tittra 
Cnthbnt llonlajr of Hanky 
ADtfaouf Fenwick of Lutoduw 
Uiehwl FoDwick of Uutontoc-Baa 
Om«|0 Dofptiby of KpioB 
Anthoajr FMtwick of lb* fmwvm. 

5 A«M lit Shi U a* Strtl Mimm ITmt- 

ANjMrfjyML 

sir Hmwu Hilton, knickt 
Sir Jobs IMftal. kaicht 
JohnUotftidafBtgkiU 
BkkiidLjMofB«tUii(t» 



Qngvry Ogle of Choppington 
John KnUncwoRb of Beaton 
Oeorge Ogte of H jiat 
Boitnim Andenon of Bumdoa. 

AoM U« 6tr»d a'Mt to Shaft»t-Cra9 h*- 
bMM muMiwA mi PiMt at SUmriom. 

BoboTt BdiMw of SborUbtte 
Thomas Uid<U«b»i of fielso 
lohnOglAofOglaOMtlo 
Al«iader Haron of MoMon 
Anthony Medfurth of PootcUod 
John Hordey of Utlbum-Urang« 
CnthbOTt Uodbrth of Uctfnrth. 

7 Ihm 8AiffU>t-0nv U SimtHm Mttte» tin 
WmUrt pf FvA anJ Wmsini fa ti» 
Snmi* •/ Rfdditdait. 

Lord Eureo, I)e]mty Watdm 
G«orge Horan of Ghipchaao 
Bocer Fenwick of Bjtchfetia 
John Shnftoe of BcringtoD 
Bittdil Pcnviek of Eiikfaaile 
Willitm ICu^nre at Klrkhflateo 
Ototga Hena of Ryplington 
Han; Wethetiitgtoa. 

S Fhm y»r<aiti* to Bnettaf Sift irtmM 

John' Dotenl, mb and heir of Six John 

VHSmi Onmhr of Hihoo 

Jciha Mwgnn* of Nowbvn 

Bkterd BotfMfflnth of BotAcrtai 

CsObvtOuiMby 

TbonM B«d. Baflliff of Ori^kui 

Biehsid Uod«K« Of KMrwak. 

nemm Canj, ChaMbtt of FnAo* 
Ubm 8w»hwi of Clwyii l 



John End (OnlvCM) 
Bdw«ni:t««ttaofl 
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^^^^^^^^^^^iO Ar Ut Snaidi of ffalutmtln'n mi the 


13 Ar U« SouHdnffltorth T^tUU to Jlyddit- ^^^^^M 


^^^^^B TWo AUtnialt*. 


daU at th^ ManhM gt. ^^^^^^^ 


^^^^^^1 Hichotns EmDgton of Whamley 


Qoorgo HcTOD, Koopor of Tjudalo ^^^^^| 


^^^^^^1 Robert Thirlvay of Nen-blgs^n 


Anthony Erriiigton of Walwick Orange ^^^^| 


^^^^^^1 Bavjr Cornaby 


Jomea Uiher, BaililT of Hnmihaagh ^^^H 


^^^^^^1 Thomna Brrington of Bingfi-tld 


John HoroB of Hawbarnea ^^^^H 


^^^^H Willinm Conicn, SftilUff of HexbaiB 


William Charlton of H<«lcydd« ^^^| 


^^^^1 Matthew Bcc 


John Charlton of Blakelav ^^^^H 


^^^H Htigb SbcUo 


John Bob»on of Falnoae ^^^^^^| 


^^^^^V Hctuy Ogle. 


llonry Charlton of Haukhill ^^^^^^| 


^^^V 


Edirard Milbum of Sidewood ^^^^H 


^^H 


Tbomaa CtiarltoD, lAird of Hawlc» ^^^^| 


^H 


Arlbor Oodd ^^^H 


^^^^^ U fVmn ITexhamhirt (o fA« WitUr of IrlMnf 


1 3 /V ^ Boundt »/ HfddiidaU b»ti>*m T^N- ^^^| 


^^^^H M hlh tidtt of SovlA 7Vi*r, at (A# Mid- 


M* and Coqiul and from IM Stiitf-enn ^^^H 


^^^^^1 itt« MmreiM g«. 


to fcU JUartk e/Scelland. ^^^M 


^^^^^1 HidioUa Bidlcy of WillymoMliiinck 


OttthhertUuKf^vc, Kt^^por of Byddiadale ^^^H 


^^^^^^1 Albany Fcathr-r*tQiihau$b 


John Hall of Ottcrbum ^^H 


^^^^^H KichoUw ErriDgton, CooataUe of Lunitlef 


John Rode, Laird of Tnoghmd ^^^H 


^^^^1 Henry Wallla 


Tliocaa* Hall of Uonkridge ^^^^| 


^^^^^^1 NicholniiBIcnkiiiBop 


Tliomas AndenwD of Daryabeil ^^^^| 


^^K^F ^uf wiiitruiid 


Hob Hall of W1u«kcnJwil ^^^^H 


^ Hugh Cranworth 


Clement Reed of A Iderlon ^^^^^^| 


^^H I.AUCc1ot Tttirlway 


Allan Hedley ^^^^H 


^^^^^^ Biebard Caraabj 


Uiobard Foister ^^^^^| 


^^^^^H BaililTs of Haltwhistlc aad Newbrotigti. 


Robert Fonter ^^^^H 


^^^^^1 CommtiHioneni for tli^ EiKlwure of the Riu<t Unrclies. ^^^^^H 


^^^^1 I /br ElmuUMn. 


3 />«■ J^ttd U Uu, OUn, Mwm T9U and ^^^^^k 


^^^^^1 Richard BovM^ Captain of Norbatn 


tUtmot, dt tht Marehtt dttidt. ^^^^| 


^^^^^^H Bobcrt LavBon of ScromCT^o 


Tbonua Carr, Captain of Wark ^^^| 


^^^^^^1 Oilbrri Swtnhot' of Go«wick 


Bauf Orvy of Hoaioo ^^^^| 


^^^^H Riobanl Cut of ElintJc 


Waiiam Swiahoo of Oomhill ^^^| 


^^^^^1 Edward Bc\i.-1y, Biuliff of Ancroft 


William Stolcoe of Newton ^^^| 


^^^^^^V Ovngit Hoivton of Uorotoo 


Olircr Selby, Bailiff of Uindrim ^^H 


^^^^ 


Gilbert WuUiA, Bailiff of Ak^. ^^H 


^^^^^^1 '2 fir KorkavtiMn. 


4 /Vmn OUh Io Sremith ietwtm TyU and ^^^M 


^^^^^H Biduid Bowea, Captain of Norhain 


Omiol. ^^H 


^^^^^B Otargo Old of KewbJggen 


Sir Thomas Ony, kiu^t ^^^| 


^^^^^K John Ord his <08 


TbooM Ild«rton ^^^| 


^^^^H John 8«lby of Twiwll 


John Roddam tho Elder ^^^| 


^^^^^B William Btihj of Orindon 


Thomoa Bcvoloy, Bailliff of Cbottoo ^^^H 


^^^^^B Robvrt CUvcriog of Duddoo 


Pnnoia Rernloy of IIoinblctoD ^^^^| 


^^^^B 


John Butbcrfurth of Uiddleton Hall ^^^| 


^^^^K rxKcu 


^^1 
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5 /Wm ITanubri^ to th WdUr nf Jin at 
BamhtirisAihirt fMi. 
Sir John Honlojr, kolglit 
Sir Jolm Forshir, kiu^'tit 
FrancU AnnoNr of Belford 
Roliud Bradford of TugUll 
George Carr of Leaburj 
Edwurd Bradford of Kmblcton. 



» ^Vom the IFeUr t/ Ah 6> ffMrn 1km m 

ihir*' 
Rauf Gnj, Deputy Wtrdon 
Sir Bobert EUerki^r, luii|^t 
Thomas Hi'ltmrn of Hebboni 
Bobert CoUui;;wood of Bewiek 
Thonau Curliiile of Easlerig 
Luke Oglo of Egliogbom. 



Previous to these arrangements of hui Deputy, the Duke of Northumberland 
himself, as Lord Wardon-Gencral, had made a personal inspection of all the three 
Marches in the months of July and August, visiting the several strongholds, and 
superintending the works then iu progress at Berwick. He also presided at 
Warden-eourta at Newcastle, Alnwick, and Carlisle, delivering over hia wmmiB- 
sion to Lord Wharton ou the 12th of September, the very day on which the 
council at Newcastle was opened. 

Besides the measures which Lord Wharton wasahlo to direct of his own authority, 
he submitted a Paper of Suggestions to the Duke of Northumberland, which if car- 
ried into effect, *' will, as he thinketh, be a great honor and commodity to the 
King's Majesty, and to his Highucss's successors, and a most great common-wealth 
for all the three Marches, and for the North part of his Majesty's realm in peace, 
and especially when wars shall be." These, with the Orders for the Border Wutchee 
and the instructions to the Knclosure Commissioners are printed in the Appendix to 
Biahop Nicholson's Border Lam. The Suggettions are also printed with the Sur- 
vey of 1542 tram a MS. of Sir Eobert Bowes, amongst the Northern Tnicts pub- 
lished by Mr. Richardson, and it may be doubted whether they emanated from 
Lord Wharton or Sir Kobert, although otficiully communicated by the former. 
It is not improbable, indeed, that they were a joint production, as they contain 
many recommendations which are not to be found in Wharton's previoiis sugges- 
tions to Henry Vlll. The Orders for the Border Watches are particulary valuable, 
not only from the minute information which they furnish of the system adopted, 
but from the names which they contain of the setters and searchers in the several 
townships and districts, which comprise many of the influential yeomanry, whoso 
named rarely occur in public documeats, but are uorertheiess of great use in topo- 
graphical investigations. 
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During tlus reign ao Act was passed especially affoGting the holders of the offioe 
of shoriff in this county (2nd and 3rd Edward VI. o. 34). The Act recites that — 

" The Bhuriffs of Norttiiunborlaocl for a long tjm« pftKt hftvc not iiccoutiUxl to the King's 
M^csty of Uio issues and profite of 1J>^ bailiwick In tbv IJ^cbvquer or d»wbcrc. u other 
Klivriili* of titv m\<] eoiiTity in old time paxt liave doiiv, nor m the nberilft of other counties 
rlo Rt thi)« time, but do yeeriy receive and taku tlie whole proflts thereof to their own use. 
to the great detriment and km of the King." 



It then proceeds to enact that hereafter — 

'■ Every sbcritf of North imiberland, before be receive hit patent, or exercise any part 
of the said offioe, shall put in Butlicient <<iu%tjea by himself, or by bia .luffident deputy or d«> 
putie«, itnto the King's KxcbeijuBr, entering into recognizaaces to the satiafaction of the 
Barons of tite Exchequer." 

Provision is at tho same time made that he shall not be answerable for arrears 
or for any default of his predecessors before tho passing of tho Act 

Fuller strangely perverts the plain meaning of the preamble, by assorting that 
the sberiffit of Northumberland, hud never previously accounted at the Exchequer, 
and this statement has been repeatedly adopted without modification by our county 
historians ; whereas tlie long series of the Pipe llolls shew that in old times the 
sheriffs of Northumberland accounted with as much exactness as those of any other 
county. Two documents, however, have been brought to light, by which we ascer- 
tain tho precise time when the system of aooounting fell into disuse. The first of 
these is a memorandum of process to bo taken against several parties who had 
sen-od tho offices of sheriff and of escheator in Northumberland, requiring them 
to render an oooount of tJieir roooipts. Tho second is a petition from the late 
sherifi's and cachcators, praying tho King's indulgenco, and stating that the practice 
of accounting had been interrupted ever since the oommenccmcnt of tho reign of 
Edward IV., and explaining tho grounds on which tboy conceive the omission to 
be justified. These grounds, and the various attendant circumstances, will he best 
understood by a perusal of the documents themselves, which are given below. 
Tho petition bears date the 28th of Henry Vin., and the Exchequer proceedings 
were somewhat earlier, but no efi'cctual steps were taken to settle the question till 
the paesing of tho Act referred to. 
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The sheriffo against iriiom proceedings were onlered to be taken 

Balph Fenwick, E»q SbmO, TA. Hoar TUL 

Nicbolu Heryngton, Esq., „ gti- „ „ 

Eichard Thjrkeld, Esq., „ Mi- „ 

Christopher Thyrkeld, Esq., „ ndi. „ 

Geo^e Skelton, Esq., „ iSfli. „ 

Christopher Bacn, Knt, „ ISO. „ „ 

■William Ellerker, Eaq., „ 14a. „ „ 

■WlUiam Herrai, Knt, „ leth. „ „ 

"William EUerker, KnL „ iJth. „ „ 

Cuthbert Ratcliff, Eaq., „ ISA. „ 

William Etbts, Knt, „ 194. „ „ 

John DelaTal, Knt „ 20th. „ 

Edwaid Grey, Knt, „ Slst „ 

Philip Dacre, Knt., „ 3iaL „ 

Cuthbert Batcliff. Esq „ tSrA. „ 

William Heron, Knt, , »4th- „ 

Amongst these are seven names vhich do not occur in Folia's list, which is 
(lorivod exclusively from the Pipe-BoUs^ whidi do not general^ give the names 

c>r defaulting shoriflk. 

I. NOBTHUMFR 

TliiitHN dxtmcttt) out <cS ih» Exchequer coowmi&g Koithnmberiand Tor redditibns et 

tlebitis B^is. 

Jliortbumtt'- MmumxmUmv. l^t eveiy ShirreffoT the County of Northumberland for 
IiIh ynttT nuvyvyUi t>f the iwwfj-tea of the Sh^re the summe of cxxli. as Cuthbert 
IliilAilytr twHjiiit-r Iiitti SlijTTt'ff of the snid Countye dyd confease before the chyeff 
lliiriiii of tilt' RxoluxiuiiT ium) John Sm^-th, Remembrancer of the Tresourer, and 
innkyth tlii'rof ikh' i>n>for ntwr other iwynient or acaanpte. 

tli*m. The Hhyrr<*(ft of the seyd Coimtie me or tome the Kynga 

|in>«tiMw illrtHityd uiiUi tlieyin b/ re«son whereof the King Iteyth the services of hys 
U'diiiiiitH Kiiil tliiuivniitagu of yssvea fynes and amoniaments that should grove by due 
ii«iii>iiiiliiii iif tlio wytl jmHHwan tuul also ys not ausweryd of the yssuesand profytts of 
ilivt^i'Mi iiiiiiiin-M liintU and tt<utuuenta beymg and that shuld he in the Kyogs bands by 
viiriiH< <'(' illvoi-H(i otlltHiH found and that ehuld be founden of the Eynges title and no 
I y vtiHuH Minriir Niiyoil to a (frvat yearly valua 

IlKm. 'riiif Kyii^ Im iinvor iiiiNworyd of eny recognisaunces or other profayts made or 
liMt liy oriy |rtirHiiiHi wytliyii the seyd ahyre &c. 
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Item. Tlio sey<l ShjtwcflW ho yercly aincrcyd for theyr defftwtes aa bereafUr appi-ry-th 
wherof tiiQ Kyng as hytli«rto cnn nol bv uor ys anmreryd because no Shyrreff Ujodui-y tli 
juRtioe ne doth the duty of hiit offioe towards the Kyng. 
Et Memorandv/m, That th« Eiwhetour of the Bcyd shyre of Northumb'r doth never retorn 
the offioeH or enque^ttt taken before hym by reason of t!ie Rj*ngB wrytts or by vertue 
of his offioe nor makyth eny aooompt by the whyche the Kjiig losytb tli« wardei 
marriagra and reliefis of hU tenanta and the knowledge of tlieym with primer Beison 
fyn«8 for alienaciont) and many other advaoUgea uid rjghU. 
In Officio Remenib' Thca'. 
Hie inferius eequuntur diversa amerciamenta super diverns Tia Comitatus Noi^ 
thumbr' poeita et aflernta per Baron«i de Sncouio dtni anouu nextum Regis nuiiv 
H. octavi ob divunaB defultus rarundum vioecomitum ut in&a, &c., tie.. Sic 



n. 

Sir William Even Knight and otheru uf the frontier of Scotland reqoeitiag to be exempt 
for divursi! things exacted of them. 

In moitt humble wise iJiewcn unto your most graeious higfanco your humble and ^thfnl 
Bubjecbt ajid daily oratount Sir William Event Knight Sir CiiUibi-rt Ratd^-fl' Knight late 
Shrievea of your County of Northumberland and Christofer AlydcforUio and Robert 
Oolyngwood late Exohetours of the oountie aforciaid ; That whore your »H.id ttuppliauutu and 
divenc other gvntilnien and inheritours of the countie aforesaid have at diveivc and sundry 
tyiues and i«eai4oua particularly and aeverally uued exercised and occupied the iiaid rowmes 
and offices of the Shierfwic and Excbetounhip of yonr countie aforesaid syiu the fint yen- 
of tlie reigne of the most noble Icynge of fauouse memory King Edward the FourtJi your 
most noble graundfatlier during which time diverse and sundry of the said Shirvf& aii<) 
Exchetoura have contented and pajde diveme sommes of money of the proffilta and revenues 
of the rowntea and offices as well to the late Sir John Heron as to sundiy other ofGoem of 
your moat roial majestic and of your most noble progenitoure Howebeit foraamoche as the 
Bai<] counUe \a nygh at^oining imto the rralme of Scotland and Uio marches of the aaine mo 
that a gretc parte of the grounde whereof the proffitta and revenues of the said otIi<^<-K 
uhulde be levied and gathered linth bet^n otteatymm wast and unoccupied and also for tliat 
evety of the said officen in tyme of warre between the roialmes of Enghind and Scotland 
doo endevour tliemaelf^ with all tlieire diligence and at theire owne propre costs and 
«XB)Nnces to help and defend the roialme of England agaynst the invattiori of the Scotts and 
alao for that the said Sliitvfik ben at grete labor tiavail and charge in the exeaitiiig and 
serving of procease directed unto them agaynst the wj'ldo and unruely peraonea dwelling 
and abiding nygh unto the aaid bordent of Scotland which procease can not be aenred upon 
any of the Kaid unruely persones without a gret« notnbor of people aastating and ayding tin- 
PABT I. 4 T 
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said ShiroffortJictymc being: None of the said SbireSs ne Excbctoiirs sj-ob the first yereof 
the reigne of the said noble king of fiunofm memorie Kyng Edward the Fourtli have yelded 
or made any nuincr of rekraiying or ncoompt for either of th« said offices in the Courte of 
your EadH^iuycr howhcib nowc of Ute tlieiv hatli bt-n diverse and sundry vritts and pro- 
xsm.- awardird out of your stid Courto of Escheqtiyer as well Bgainst your said suppliaiinta 
as Ki^inxt diverse otheiv tlutt have lien Shiret&i aud Exehctoan of the countic aforexaid to 
iitake anrl yelde Acconipto for theire siiiiJ nevenU offices and rowniot by reanon wberof the)' 
havir l>en an<l yet ar sore vexed and tJVHibled forn^niocbe m none accoutpt haw ben therof 
nuuiti by tlie tyni^^ and npiicc of IxxiiiJ yeres and more and for that many of them that 
htivf. ben ShirelTit and Kx<!betoura of the uune oountie during tlie said tyine aud aJw theire 
(■xeoutorE) ben dode and departed so that your unid raatourR ne none other perKm or penKXt^ 
at ttii^ present tyme for lak of knowledge of the particular receipts of either of the said 
offices by any posubilitic can make or yelde any clere aooompt or reoonying in your said 
Courte for the same by reason whereof your said supjiUaunts and all otlier that have ben 
Sbireffs and Excbetoure of the eaid couile if they fihull be compelled to make accompte in 
your said Courte of Kxchef|Hyer for those yeres paat ben likely to be uttt-rty undoni- forever 
onleme your mc«t gracioiu favor and pitie \>e xhewcd to them in Uiat behalf Whc-refore 
plea-tetli your moett graoioun highness that it may be enacted ordeyned and eatablLslted by 
your most roial majesty by ibossent of your lords spiiituall and temporal! and of the 
oommODs in the present Parliament assembled and by auctoritie of the same tJtat yonr said 
suppliaunt« and every of them and the heirs executors and admini»tratore of tliem and everj* 
of them and all and eveiy other person and persona which at any tyme or season before tke 
feut of the Nativitie of our Lord Oo«l last i>at>t have ben Shiref or Exclictour of the countie 
aforesaid tlieire heires executors and administrators and every of them may be exonerated 
pardoned ocqiiited and dlwharged agenst your highnes your heinn and successours forever 
as well in your said Courts of your Exchequyer and all other Courtett aa elsfwhi-m of and 
for all nutnvr (tf aocom]it« debbt am'rugc of del>t» and aoeon)pt:<^ issiim fytie» anicreiauienta 
seoaoois of goods cutidi^ lands and t^nejueutii forfcitun-s ])eualtics imd sommcs of money and 
all other charges whatsoever they be wherewith they or any of them bun or in any wise 
may In; onerated and charged in your said Courte of your Exeheijuycr or any other of your 
Courtes or any other way or means toucliing or in any v\» oonceruing the said offices or 
eitlier of thera and of all aocioua suita quarells procviiseA iiiipectiement^ and deninunda for 
the same or any parcel thereof And thai it may be funlermore enacted ordeyned and 
established by the auctoritie aforesaid that all and every person and pereons whiclie at any 
tyme h««after shallje Shiref or Exchetoor of your oountie aforesaid sliall make luid yclde 
Iheire due just and sevemll accompta of and for all the issues revenues and profhttA of tlte 
Raid several offices in your said Courte of your Eschequycr alW like rat« faaliion and forme 
aa the Shirefls and Eachetoun of other coun(i«a have ooiiiiiii.>idy used and accustomed for to 
do or after sach. msner or fonne (a athionnae to be demeaut^i as by your higlines slialbe 
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Uiongiit expedient ProvKlet) nlwaioe Umt Uie huiiI ad or Hiiy tiling tl)«r>Ti oontcyned be 
not burtfull or jir^udidnl in anj viae tonny purwii or ]k-rk>im wliutAOCvi^r fororcoiiiynuiig 
any toftncr of gnutnt« dyioys or lense mule graunt«d or lett or bereftfter to bo niwle graiintcs] 
or lett by your bigbnea lettrra patent or ottierwbe to any sudi person or |ienioiis of or lor 
the sui<i utfices or eittier of tbeio or any parcell of tbem or of eitber of tb«iu but tlmt llie 
aai<l {Tiikunte dymyse or ietwe and every article tberj'n conU>)~ned be and stand in full 
Btrungtb and effect tbia act \a any wise notwithstanding. 



MARY. 

The reign of Mary was a time of great disq^uietude on the Ea^tom Marohes. 
Numerous incursiona took place, as well of the Soots into Northumberland, as of 
the English into Berwicluhiro and Koxburghshire, but the results were unim- 
portant. The Scots were aided by a body of French troops under their com- 
maudcr, D'Oyset. Indeed, on these auxiliaries the brunt of tbe conflict nsunlly 
fell, for the wnr was far from popuhir with the Soots, who, whilst they expressed 
their dctormination to defend their own limits, on more than one oeeasion refused 
to go beyond them. The details of this potty warfare wontd be tedious, nor is it 
necessary to collect them here, a reference to the pages of lUdpath being sufficient. 
In the midst of these intemntional affraj's, a feud of a still more deadly character 
arose in the midst of Northumberland, and excited the utmost apprehensions as to 
its results. Mention has already been made of Thomas Corr, the son of John 
Carr, Captain of Wark, who having married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Heron of Ford, became in her right possessor of the castle and estates. 
His title, however, was not unqueetioned, two claimants asserting their protcmtious 
to the property under an olloged entail, by which the succession was limited to 
heits-malo. Those were George Heron of Chipchase, and Alexander Huron of 
Meldon ; but the former was the more resolute competitor. Scorning to evail 
himself of the ordinary course of submitting his claims to the decision of a court 
of law, he determined to obtain possession by force of arms. In this attempt he 
was aided by the support and co-operation of many of the most considerable 
families in Northumberland — Korsters, Fenwicks, Eidleys, Rovcleys, Seibies, 
Gicys, Shaftocs, Wallaces, Muschamps, Burrells, Butherfords, &c. Even the 
Warden himself, Lord Wharton, is said to have unduly exercised his authority in 
his favour. On the other hand, Carr had nothing to rely upon hut the advantage 
of possession, his own prowess, and that of his family and followers. His only 
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auxitiaries of any considcratiou were Uie CoUingwoods, long coni>table3 under the 
Manners femily of the neighbouring castle of Etal. Tho feud was fully developed 
when the Uaeen came to the throne in 15-33, and continued to rago with unabated 
riolecce almost to the close of her reign. 

On the 28th of April, 1557, Can* bad left tho castle in ohargo of his brother 
and four men, the only other inmates being three female servants. During the 
night thiH little force was expelled by John Dixon, Constable of Berwick, with 
fourteen men under his command, and the following morning, being Sunday, 
Ralph Grey of Chillinghum, itgbert liarrow, Mayor of Berwick, Gyles Heron, 
Treasurer of Berwick, and thirty others, proceeded to the castle to seoure it 
against the Carrs. They were met under the walls by Bobert Carr, tho brother 
of Thomas, who attacked them, although ho had only six or seven men with him, 
and the Mayor of Berwiok was killed in the skirmish. In tho afternoon the 
Herons were reinforced by their o^vn tenantry and those of the Greys, and for a 
while kept possession ; but the Corrs were ultimately reinstated. These curious 
particulars are derived firom Raine's North Durham, and exhibit a strange picture 
of the state of the district at tho time. From other information preserved in the 
same repository we learn that this was for from a solitary instance of ill blood 
between neighbours. There was indeed " no other great matter of controversy of 
land; but for griefs and displeasures, there were many." 1st. Between the Selbies 
and Revolcys of Norhamshiro ; 2nd. Between Richard Rutherford of Butcbester 
and Gawin his son on the one part, and Martin Turpin, Constable of Morpeth 
Oostte, and Percival Fauston on the other; 3rd. Between two branches of the 
family of Anderson ; 4th. Between two branches of the Hedleys ; and Sth. Be- 
tween the families of Potts and ^cthei-al : these three lost being all in Redesdnle. 
Sir Robert Bowes, who reports upon these matters, recommends that the feuds, if 
possible, should be appeased; if not, that "the parties be kept under bonds to 
keep the poaoe." And further, that " like order be taken in all such grieves 
through the county, for the countrymen bo much given to fighting and frays 
upon old quarrels, whereof growolh murder and many other inconveniences." 

Whilst civil dissensions were thus rife in Northumberland, we hear nothing of 
religious persecution. It is true that this ooimty fumishod, in the person of 
Nicholas lUdley Bishop of London, one of those who, by the purity of his con- 
duct, and the ftrmncss and moderation with which ho maintained his faith, best 
vumed tho distinction of a martyr ; but bis spirit did not prevail in tho land of 
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his birth. The feeling of the bulk of the people was for the religion in which 
thoy hud been educated. The destrtiction of tho inonaateries had almost shut 
them out from Christiau tnimstration of any kind. The impropriated bono&oes 
bad passed into lay bonds, and cither no stipend was allowed for the cure of souU, 
or a pittunoo utterly inadequate. Spiritually and temporally Ibe floeks were neg- 
lected, and instead of courting martyrdom by resisting the re-introduction of the 
ancient services, the bulk of the Northumbrians looktMl hopefully on the work 
which the Quet^u had in hand. 



ELIZABETH. 

The death of Mary and the accession of Klizaboth depressed the spirits of the 
Roman Catholic party in the North, which is described by Sir Ralph Sadleyr as 
comprehending nearly all the gentry and the great bulk of the lower classes. 
"There be not," says he, '*in all this country, ten gentlemen that do favour and 
allow her Majesty's proceedings in the cause of religion ; and the common people 
be ignorant, full of superstition, aud ultogelher blinded with the old popish 
doctrine." 

Under these oircumstuaoos, it is rather matter of surprise that ten years should 
have passed undisturbed by actual in»urTootion, than that at the end of tliat period 
popular feeling should huve n[>eued into rebellion. How fur the prepunitions for 
a general rising of tho inhabitants of the northern district were made with the 
ooguiioiuce and sanction of their oo-religionidla in other parts of tho kingdom, can 
only be matter of conjecture. Suspicion pointed to the complioity of Hary Quecu 
of Scots, now a prisooer in the hands of Elutabeth, and to the Duke of Norfolk, 
whoso imprudent corrciipondeQcc with tho captive princess brought him a little 
later to tho scaffold. Whatever might be the ramifications of the plot, the actual 
outbreak was purely local, confined exclusively to the counties north of the Trent. 
The acknowledged leaders wore tho Earls of Wostmorlaud and Northumberland, 
but the bulk of the forces were supplied fix>m Yorkshire and Curham. Sir Ralph 
Bowes ostimatos the number of horsemen who followed the Percy banner out of 
Northumberland at four score or one hundred, and of those who joined the lilorl 
of Westmorland from his barony of Bywcll, at three score only. This betokens 
great want of preparation, and is oon'^istcnt with all the aooounts which have come 
down to us, which concur in describiug the outbreak as having boon precipitated 
PAST I. 4 z 
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br the measures vhich wcro taken to prevent it. The two Earls being summoaed 
to eourt, fearing that their counsels had been betrayed, sought their only chance 
of MJetv in the field. Durham and Yorkshire were the soenes of the brief 
itrsgg^, the discomfitled host only retreating into Norihumberland with a view 
of ultimately escaping across the Border. At one time, indeed, they seem to have 
iateaded to fall back upon the Earl of Xorthumberlaiid'ti castle at Alnwick, but 
tliis, M well as Warkworth, was eoenred by the vigilance of Sir John Forster, the 
Warden of the Middle Marches. Dispersing the infantry, the Earls led their 
hotae to Hexham, whilst the Earl of Sussex, the commander of the royal forces, 
■MTCbed to Newcastle. From thence he writes to Cecil on the 13th of December, 
1569, intimating his intention of proceeding the next day to Hexham. ITiere, 
bowerer, the rebels did not await him, hut proceeded to Brampton and Naworth, 
from whence thoy entered Scotland by way of Liddisdalc. The Earl of Nortli- 
umberUnd was betrayed into the hands of the Earl of Marr, the Begcot of Scot* 
hnd. Kid by him Kurrondercd to IClizaboth, who caused him to be executed at 
York. The Earl of Westmorland escaped to Flanders, but his Urge possessions 
ware oonfisoated, inclttdiug Bywoll, Bruncepeth, and Eaby. Leonard Daero also, 
the brother of Thomas Lord Dacro of Oilsland, and uncle of Qeoi^ the last lord, 
who diiid in ohildhood fVoin the effects of an accideut, was implicated iu tliis 
rebi'llion, and bin pro{>orty, including a portion of the barony of Whalton, with 
odwr lands in ^'o^thum1]c^]and and elsewhere, was forfeited. A survey of all the 
farfahad fiitatcs woh made, undor a commission addressed to William Homberston 
tad OtliMB, forming two pomlerotis quarto volumes, which are still pre.served in 
tta Pnblie Record Office. The first volume comprises the estates of the two 
Rarl* ; the iteoond, thow of Leonard Dacre, Sir John Jfcvillo, and other persons 
■UaJntoil in Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Cumberland, and Westmor- 
hnd. A very iroperfoot abstract was made by Dodswortb, and is printed in the 
fiidUjrr imperil. 

Tbo following NorUiumberland gentlemen were indicted for rebellion and coo- 
jpincjr: Tristram Fonwiek of Brinkburn, Cuthbert Armorer of Belford, Robert 
Colliniprood of Abberwick, Itobert Collingwood of Ktol, George Uorsley of Ack- 
UaglOD I'ark, It«bort Corr of Ford, John Camaby of Langley, William Welton 
of Welton, Thomas Krrington of Widwick Orange, Thomas Bjites of Morpeth. 
TIm ftnrt flru were included in the Act of Attmndcr, but Fcnwick, Uorsley, and 
OM of the CoUingwoods, wore pardoned. Amongst the moat active promoters of 
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the rebellion ■vas John Swinburne of Chopwell, in the county of Durham, who 
was connected with Northumberland both by family and property. 

The principal incidents of Border history daring this reign were two affrays, 
the first in 1575, the other in 1585, both originating on days of truco for the 
mutaal redress of grievances between the two realms, and both terminating in 
bloodshed. At the meeting, in 1575, at the Reedswiro, Sir Georgo Heron, the 
Keeper of Tyndalo, was stain, and Sir John Forster, the Warden of the Middle 
Marches, Sir Cuthbert CoUingwood, and others, were taken priaonera. In I5S5, 
at a similar meeting at Uexpethgatehead, Lord Francis Rnsscll, one of the mem- 
bers of Parliament for the county, sou of the Earl of Bedford, and »on-in-law of 
Sir John Foratcr, was slain, ilr. Hodgson took great pains to illustrate the 
details of these two skirmishes, and full particulars wilt be found from his pen in 
the Bisinrij of l^orthutf^erland^ and in the Archaohgia yEiianaJ 

In the 1 4th of Elizaboth the liberty of Hexham was united to the county of 
Northumberland. This franchise, for many oenturira the property of the Arch- 
bishop of York, had boon previously acquiixtd by the Crown, in exchange for 
other manors and estates. 

The franohise of Tyndale had been long since attached to Northumberland by 
an Act of the 11th of Henry VII., whoroby it was prorided that— 

" North tuul South Tyndak*. and nil tliu liuids tlivrein sliull lie giltUble, unci [xirccl of tliv 
oountr of NortLumWrliuiil, and no fhmcluw sliall be Uiere, but nil the king's writs &nd 
otficors shall \k obcyi-d ; Sndly, that no nian shull demise any lands there for yeare. life, or 
at will, hut tliv Icmeo sliall nt first find two sureties having at least 40 sliillings uf freehold 
witldn the county of NorthumWlanil, to bv iKmnd in rcoogmsaace in SO^ to the king, to 
make uiiswvr within 8 days* waroing to hJI tniirdeis, trcwtoiiB, folonieti. &c, and the Ivasor 
shall forfeit 40 ttliilUufpt for every lusns otherwise let, to th« Icing and juxtices, and thv lease 
diall be void ; Srdly, the juxticitt shall enquire of the reoogntaanees forfciteti" 

This Act, which is not published at targe in the Statutea, appears to have 
applied also to Kcedsdalo, aa no separate enactment is to be found incorporating it 
with the county. A former Act of the 2nd of Henry V. relating to Tyndale and 
Hexhamshire was in the 9th of the same reign extended to Rcedsdale,' and it 

' Part n., Tol. i., page ISft. > Vol u., page 2S7 (Old Sori««.) 

* Theeo Acts nciUs " that gitrioun compItuntB haro been ouide bj the MimmoDii of North umbertaod, 
that mnny miiidnni, tTm»oni, miuudaughtcn, lohboriea, and other oflenots hara beeo coiQinttted agaiaiA 
the Mthl'ul lic^ people of the iwid ooont^ bf people direUiog witluii the fVanchiae* ef Tjudale (Beeds- 
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soems unlikely that, in agoiD lugiaktiDg for Tynedale, the neigbbourmg franchise 
of Rcodadalo would have been forgotten, although there might be special reasons 
fur omitting Ilexhiuii as an ccvlesiu»tical fiof. 

In tlio 43rd of Elizabeth a very rcmiirkable statute was passed, " for the more 
peaceable government of the parts of Cumberland, Northambcrland, Westmor- 
land, ani the bixhoprick of Duresme." The preamble recites that — 

" Of hu? yeant rety many of U>e iutiabitanta of tb« SRid counties have U-en taken, soioe 
forth of their own house*, some in travelling by the highway ih* otherwise, and carriiid out 
of tita Miiil coiintifA or to Rome ptaces within the same aa pnsonent. and kvpt IjrH laroualy 
and cruelly, until redeemed by great ransoms ; that of lat« time there have been many 
inouraionti, roods. robberieB. burning and 5]>oiUt^ of towns, villages and housea, that divers 
Bod sundry of her Majcstie's loving subjecta have been forced to pay a rate of mwicy, com. 
cattle, or other consideration, oomraonly there called by the name of Skui-nMil, unto 
divera and sundry inlutbiting u[x>n and near the Bonk-ra, being men of name, and fricuih-d 
and allied with diveis in those parts, who are eommonly knowu to be great robbers and 
»]H)il-takt;ra. to tfat- eml to be by ihem IVecd. protected, and kt-j't fn>\u the danger of siii^h (ut 
do uriually rob aud steal iu tlio»u parte ; by reason wliereof her Majesty's tenantA and other 
good sulyeots are imjmveriNlied, thvft and robbing increased, the inaintainers thereof eiiooit- 
raged, tlte Border service weakened and dewyod, towns disfwopled and laid waste, and her 
Blajesty's own nivcuue grcatJy dinuiuahcd." 

Certain offences arc then declared felony without benefit of clergy; — Ist. Car- 
rying or detaining any person against his will ; 2nd. Aiding or abetting therein ; 
3rd. Taking bluok-mail ; 4th. Payiug the same ; &th. Burning stacks of com. 

" And whereas divers persons, indicted and ouUawed for murders, robberies, 
burglaries, aud other felonies, do notwitlistanding resort and eomo to markets and 
fiiira, aud other public assemblies and meetings, and do there converse, traffic, and 
trade with other her Mjijesly's subjects, "" it is enacted that the Clerk of the Peace 
of each county shall deliver to each of the Sheriils of the said counties the names 
of all persons outlawed ; that the Shcrifis shall proelaim the names of such outlaws 

d>l«) aiul Ilexbaoutiire, whim- tli« kiag'i writ raim«th not, otherwiw tluB hare been dane ot knawn 
before tim tim», to that uitiioiit due trurdy proTid<d thoy don do longer there dwell, beoanae tbut 
iho offiendor* *re to bronrcd by tbe fnuichiM." Pronnon is then made tbal such oOendm aball be 
proceeded fi0nii*tb*Ib[»thoj(Uticc» and nutluurfd: IbntBcerti&cats of suehoatUwiy eboll be delivered 
by Ike jiutioM tn tbn minuter or ininittien of tlie fiancbite to whi«h tlio oodaw boloog* j Ikat be aball 
be tako) by tuch iDuii<ter; titat the gwds of «iich outlav iritbia the fnucbiao skalt be forfeitod to tbe 
Iwid tbereof, nad ibow wiihoot to the king. 
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in their sereral oounty-ooiirts, as follow : — In CumberlaQd, at the city of Carlisle, 
and the towns of Ponrith and Cockormouth ; in Westmorland, at Appleby and 
Keudal ; in the county of the town of Ncwcastlc-upon-Tyne, at the said town of 
of NewcastJe ; in Northumberland, at Moqieth. Alnwick, and Hexham ; in the 
bishoprick of Durham, at the city of Durham, and the towns of Darlington, 
Bishop- Auckland, and Bamard-Castlc ; and at Berwick-on-Tweed. The proola- 
malioQ to be repeated until the outlaws are lodged in prison. Like proclamation 
to b« made by Mayors, or other chief ofBcors, at ioirs, and every six weeks at mar* 
kets. Persons entertaining or conforring with any outlaw so proclaimed, to sufifer 
six months' imprisonment, without bail or mainprizo, and to findsccunty for good 
beha\'iour for one year. Justices of Assize, and Justices at General Sessions, to 
have power to enquire, hear, and determine of the offences and defaults of 
SherifCs, Mayors, and other officers, and of Clc-rks of the Peace, and to punish 
them by fine, imprisonment, or otherwise. Provided always, that nothing in the 
Act shall abridge or impeach the jurisdiction or authority of any of the Lords 
Wardens of any of the Marches of England for and anenst Scotland. 

In the reign of IClizabcth the records of the county of Northumberland com- 
mence, the earliest document in the Clerk of the Peace's office being an enrolment 
of indictments, as well at the as^^es and other gaol deliveries, as at the quarter 
sessions. From those wo may form some idea of the state of crime in the county 
at the period under review ; nor cau we fail to be struck, not merely with the 
iiumber and magnitude of the offences, but with the position and character of 
the offenders, many of those charged with murder and other heinous crimes being 
members of the most considerable families in the county, and the victims belong- 
ing to the same class. Still the course of justice appears to have been unimpodod, 
and no difficulty to have been experienced in procuring oonnetions in cases of 
proved guilt. The delinquents, iudccd, in some instances escaped punishment by 
the exercise of the royal prerogative in theit favour, but rarely from the undue 
sympathy of their peers. 

Rcfcroncc has been already made to the valuable Surveys of the Borders printed 
by Mr. Hodgson.' The later of these, made in 1550, contaiua a list of the 
" OentlemcD inhabitants within the East and Middle Marches." A similar docu- 
ment, of a date ten years later, is preserved amongst Sir Kalph SadleyHs papers, 
from which it is extracted. It refers only to the East iMarch, with wiiich Sir 
Ralph was more immediately connected. 
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Gentlemen living within the East Marches of England, 2nd of Elizabeth, 1560. 



Sir Kalph Orey of Cbillingham 
Sir Bobert Bllerker of Hulne 
ThomaB Forator of Edderaton 
John Honley of Onchester 
John Cut of Boolmer 
Thomas Heron of Howick 
Edward Bradford of Embleton 
Boland Bradford of FaBodon 
Thomas French of BUingham 
'Eewcy Swinboe of Konssen 
Bobert Hoppen of Hoppen 
Francis Armorer of Belford 



BAMBB0'-8HIEE. 



William Haanen of Newton 

Sir Thomas Qnj of Horton 

Sir John Forster of Alnwick Abbey 

Thomas Bradford of Bradford 

George Carr of Lesbnry 

TfaomAB Boddam of Little Houghton 

John Bradford of TaghiU 

Nicholas Forster of Newham 

Bobert Whytenham of Ditehbum 

Bichard Carr of Elwick 

Bobert Laweon of Bock. 



GLENDALE. 



Thomas Hebbnm of Hebbom 
Boland Foreter of Hazeliig 
Oswald MuBchiance of Ham HaU 
Bobert Butherford of Middleton Hall 
John Carr of Ford 
George Hnsohiance, Baimoor 



Thomas Howbom of Howbum 
Thomas Dderton of Ilderton 
William Strother of Newton 
Henry Beveley of Chatton 
Bobert Collingwood of Etal 
William Selby of Faoston. 



NOEHAM AND ISLANDSHIBE. 
Gilbert Swinboe of Goswick Thomas Grey of Elwick 



John Bevely of Berrington 
William Selby of Grindon-Bidge 
Edward Beveley of Ancroft 



Balph Gray of Heton 
George Orde of Newbiggen. 



It must be remembered that the parties in this list, although geueraUy, are not 
invariably the owners, but in some cases the Bailiff or " Bulers" for absentee 
proprietors. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
STUART DYNASTY. 

JAMES I. 

QoBBK Elizabeth died on the 24th of March, 1603, and the intelUgenoo of hor 
decease was received three days afterwtirds by her suoccBBor, in Minburgh. This 
ni|iid commtinication was due to the interested zeal of Sir Bobcrt Curcy, after- 
wards Earl of Monmouth. Ue was Warden of the Middle Marches, and had his 
residence at Widdrington, having married the widow of the lute proprietor. 
Leaving liOndon at an early hour, he slept the 6rst night at Doncaster, and the 
second at Widdrington Castle. The third day bia journey was retard*^ by a 
serious fall, and he did not reach Edinburgh till James had retired to rest. The 
news which he bore was however too important and too weloome to admit of 
delay in its communicaliou, and bo was at once introduced into the royal pre- 
sence, being the first English subject who tendered his allegiance. Carey's 
jouniey was no doubt a remarkable fout, the distance performed from liondon to 
Widdrington being about 300 miles ; but the fecilities for such rapid locomotion 
were greater than is generally supposed. Fynes Morrison writing a very few years 
later, mentions amongst the great roads on which relays of post-horses were kept, 
that from London to Berwick. Thftse, we are told, were "established at every 
ten miles or thereabout, which they ride at a false gallop after some ten miles in 
the hour," ten computed miles at that period being fully equal to twelve moasured 
miles. 

James's own journey southward was performed with much more deliberation, 
occupying an entire month between his two capitals. Ue spent some time at Ber- 
wick and also at Newcastle, his intcrmcdiato resting place being Widdrington 
Castle, where Sir Bobert Curcy had the honour of entertaining him. 
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The King passed a second time through Nortliumberland, on his route to Edin- 
burgh, in 161", uud was again entertained by the Corporation of Newcastle, 
from whom he aooepted a pecuniary present 

The object which Jamos had most earnestly in view after his accession was the 
complete union of the two realms, fondly imagining that the differences and 
animosities which hud boon thu growth of centuries could bo reeoncilcd and 
eradicated at the pleasure of a sovereign, supported by the authority of Parlia- 
ment. His views mot witli some accoptance in Scotland, hut were strenuously 
opposed by the legislature and people of England, and he was obliged to content him- 
self with the repeal of such laws of either kingdom as were framed in a spirit of direct 
hostility to the other.* Even these modified alterations caused considerable alarm 
on the English Border, where the administration of criminal justice was for some 
time carried out by special commissioners, under the same laws which had been 
previously administered in the Warden-courts. At length, in the 5tli of James, 
a Bill was introduced by which the counties on either side of the Border were left 
to deal with the offenders resident within them, instead of delivering them up for 
trial to the neighbouring county in which the offence had boon committed. 
Against this change a petition, or rather a remonstrance, was presented to the 
House of Commons by the Earl of Cumberland, the Bishop of Durham, Sir 
William Selby, and others, on behalf of the gentlemen and freeholders of Korth- 
umberland and Cumberland, in which, whilst they iVankly admit the " glorious 
eare of his Majesty to oirilize the lale Borders, which hath brought forth a peace- 
able and quiet estate to theae parts, with good hope of its continuance," they 
strongly express their apprehension that the Bill before the House will bo " un- 
serviceable for the rooting out of theft, and of apparent and special disadvantage 
to England : " wherefore they pray the House^ " either not to mislike the prceent 
form of prooeodings, whereof so great good hath ensued, or else to provide a bettor 
way instead thereof, quick in execution, and such as may difiappoirit offenders of 
all escapes, shifts and subterfuges." This interference was resented by the King, 
the romonetrance was rejected by the Commons, and the Bill became law. 

Notwithstanding the passsing of this Act, the special commissions for the Border 
were still continued for the trial of moss-troopers and other oQunders. Itoger 



* CoiBinisMoiUT* wcTD nppainUil to treat with otli«ni to be named bj- th« Scottish FarliatncDt, but 
tbey ntver mi^t. Amongiit Oie Enxlinli coinmi>i>iiuui.-ra oocur the uniaM of the two mombcn for tbe 
Covut; of XoTthumburlacd, Sir IlL-iiry Widdriugtao aud Sir Ralph Qrcy. 
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North, ?ho accompanied his brother Francis, then Chief Justice, on the Norlbern 
Circuit, in 1G7C, writes a» follows ; — 

" After tliB union, to prevent this thio\-ing tnulc, tlie Crown scmt commisaioDers of oyer 
and fcermiDcr, (Iirc«t4xl to an equal number uf Eiigliali Hud Scotch, extending to certain 
limits on oncli «de the Bordi^r ; und bi-iiig coittiniivd. it is tltereforo cailed tlie Bonier Coni- 
Bueion. And they meet in Iheir ijCMuuutt, nnd hiui^ u{t ut uioUicr rntv than tlie Assizes, 
for vru ue told Unit ut one Seasioiu tltey haoged eightvvn fur not rt^uling $icut cierici,"* 

The hnppj effects of the union of the crowns wore, however, sufficiently mani< 
fest in Northuiiibcrlaad, &om the cultivation of londit which had long Iniu waste, 
and the great increase in the rental of the Border proprietors.* In this reign the 
principles of the Kefomiation for the first time made real progress in ^forthum- 
bcrland, and the Protestant party were able to make head against the professors of 
the old fiiith. In the Ist of James, Sir Ralph Grey of ChiUingham was returned, 
on the Protestant interest., as niomber for the county, in conjunction with Sir 
Henry Widdrington, a Roman Catholic. At the next election, twelve years after- 
wards, a second Roman Catholic was returned, to the exclusion of Sir Ralph Grey, 
but this was effected, not by the voice of the freeholders, but by tho illt^ pro- 
ceedings of the High SheniF, the particiilans of which are minutely detailed in the 
Parliamentary Journals. No notice, it appears, was gi%'on, nor proclamation made 
by the Sheriff until within half an hour of the time of election, nor did he enter 
the court till half-post nine, when " bo called on Sir Oeorgo Selby by name, and 
those whom he knew to be for Sir George, taking no notice of any for Sir Ralph 
Grey." Not having got 24 names on the poll, he set hack the clock, and having 
got the ncces.sary number, he refused to proceed further, but returned Sir George 
Sclby with Sir Henry Widdrington. The election was set aside on other grounds, 
but the Sheriff (Sir Ralph Solby) was summoned before the Uouse of Commons to 
aiiBWcr for bis conduct, the Serjeant being ordered to enforce bis attendance On 
receiving the summons, he set out to ride post, outriding the Serjeant's man, and 

* He leUto An aiicodole of the trial ct a notoriotta moo*- trooper, Uuhko Xoblr, ngniost vhoin four 
iadictiDcnts weru profemxl, but nothing was proved, " and Ida lordship wiu w muchof aaoulh-oountiy 
jndgo," t)iat he would not baag him for his htil character. "While the jadge ut the trial diaoourwd 
of the CTiilevce and its d«£nti, * Scoteh gentlemen upon the bench, who wm u Border Oommla^oner, 
mattv n long ncdc towanfi the judge, and, ' J/y Laird,' aaiil he, ' Kod him to huu, and ytta ne'er m« 
him moir.' " 

' " The advuitngo of the nuion vtu w great (o thow counticB, that tlie Lord Orej of Wark'e estate, 
which befon wu iiot abore I.OOOi. per annom, hitth aince riaen to C,000{. or 7,000/."— <Vt>r(Jl'( Lif*. 
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arrinng in IjOdiIod before him. Being brought to the bar, he vras accused of ill- 
using the Serjeant's mao, the Serjeant himself indignantly athrmiog, that '* he 
would not so much as bid his man drink." The Sheriff, on the other hand, de- 
clared that ho afiked the man to stay; offered to lend him money, and presented 
him vitb 20 shillings. He thon banded in a ccrtilicate from 1 !^) gentlemen of the 
county, as to the regtilority of the proceedings, on which a member (Sir Thomas 
Whartou) remarked, that out of tho 19 subscribers, seven were cither Selbiesor 
Widdringtons. After deliberation, it was resolved that the Sheriff had cleareil 
himself in the matter of tho Sorjeant's man; but that for his conduct at tho 
election, be bo lined bOL and committed to the custody of the Serjeant for I -I 
days. 

At the nest election Sir William Grey, afterwards created Lord Grey of M'ark, 
the son of Sir Ralph, was returned with Sir Ucary Widdriugton, apparently by 
compromise. 

After tho breach with Spain, consequent on the failure of the negotiations for 
the marriage of Priuoe Charles with the Infanta, it was determined rigorously to 
enforce tho penal laws against tho Itoman Catholics, and the members of Porliit- 
mont for the sereral counties were required to pi-eaont all recusants holding any 
office within the same.'' The numbers so presented were very inconsiderable,'' in 
many counties none, in others one or two. In Lancashire, which had the grcato«t 
number, there were sovcu; in Norfolk, Durham, Yorkshire, uud Xorthumbeiland, 
tive each. In tho latter Sir John i'ouwick presented Sir Thomas Riddle, Sir 
William Selby, Ur. Cutbbert Heron, Mr. Thomas Riddle, and Mr. William 
Jenuisoa. Sir Thomas Riddle oocurs also in the Durham list, presented by Sir 
Thomas Sarille, with the Earl of Worcester, Lord Scrope,' Lord Eure, and Sir 
Thomas Coniers. 

' Thaw nlunw are not WBtatd to One nciuttie; of the partiM thvmsctrcs, Irat extend to thear 
«iv«i Mtd **■"*— That ^ Anbbiiliop of Tack b pneent«d on acwunt of ■ rccnunt Ma, and 
mwml loc th* kaowv or riufitUi raoonocy of ifatu wira. Two euriout i>n»eDtmeDb are audc bjr 
lbs BMnbcn fbr Pcmbreke uhI Moolgottinry : Sir Jbbm* Pcmt proHota " His own «rifo ft ncuaaat;" 
Sir WQliam Hertcrl, " His owd wift an obBtinato papiat." 

* " Sir John BoUmi* hjs he knows tbu within tboM two year* Lord Sctope and all hit finaily tv- 
Mivid : — CbiitfiBaa waa tvo jeu." ICr. Cbolately deelaroi^ " Lord Scrop« ready to rtcdvo : The 
NMtB why he heth fbrhocM diiia kng, net mj aen^ of eonaciCDce." 
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CHARLES I. 

The measures taken in the late reiga against recusants do not appear to have 
had any pemuinent effect, their numbers being reportod to tho King us greatly on 
the incroaso. In Xorthumberknd in particular they caused great uneasiness, and 
a letter was addressed by the Council lo the Sheriff and Justices of the Peace of 
that county, in the (ith of Charles, IG29 — 

" F^xprrMJng hovr his Mivjeitty wiut credibly inronntid tiuA tlie ouniWr of Popish recimnbi. 
which of late yo«rs wiw vcrj" sinnll. i« now, tliroiigh much reniijemeas in tlic vxvcution nf 
tlie lftW8 AgUDSt tliciii, iticreaseil to midi nn exoeftsive number, an Itath giveu hi« Mi^i-Mty 
just caune to be higlily tlLijileiL-w') tlierewith, niiil mity jicttly give exceeding gmt offence tu 
all his well-affected subjecta. Wherefore tJiey thought fit to signify unto them his Majesty's 
exprecB pleasure, that they niake ex^t infjuiiy into the number of Po[iiB)i recusants con- 
victed or not convicted, which may he justly eufipectcd. and return a a-rtilicate ; also, that 
they take care tliat tlie laws against them be put in execution without partiality or con- 
nivance ; and that they give tmto the &o«rd a faithful acvotukt of tbvir prooeedingH herein. 
OS they tundcr tJie ^roud of religion, ttif- luipjiy goverunieiit of tli« couuKinweoltli, itwl lut 
tliey would avoid bin Miijmty's great displiuuiure." 

Of the immediate result of this injunction we have no information, but the 
neoessitios of the King soon taught him that it was more profitable to compound 
with the recusants than to prosocut« them. He over-estimated, indeed, the 
amount which ho could extort from them, calculating, according to Hushworth, 
upon receiving two parts out of three of the annual value of their estates, whereas 
he was only able to realize ono port out of ten or twolvo. Thus Sir Itobert 
EUorker, whose estates in Yorkshire and elsewhere were estimated at 600/, per 
annum, paid only 50/., and Roger Widdriugtou of Cartington paid 60/. out of a 
rental of 600/. Even after the obnoxious but much more productive impost of 
ship-money was resorted to, reousants'-moncy vroi sttU paid- In 1638 coUootont 
were appointed in each county specially to receive it, those for Northumberland 
being Sir William Fonwick, Mr. Widdrington, Mr. Uaggerston, and Sir Edwai-d 
^atcliffe. On this occasion tho Queen gave great offence by an appeal which she 
made to her co-religionists, exhorting them to be liberal in Uioir contributions, and 
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80 to shew their loyalty to their soTereign, and to secure his future favour. For 
tliis indiscretion she was obliged to make a submissive apology to the Houbo of 
Commons. 

The occasion of this extraordinary collection was the contemplated expedition 
of the King against his contumacious Scotch subjects, which was undertaken the 
following year. The particulars of his Majestj-'s entertainment at Newcastle, in 
1639, as well aa on hiH previoiia vimi in 1633, hare been collected by Brand from 
contemporary sources, and it is unneoeesary to repeat them here. The King's 
departure from thence is generally assigned to the 22nd of May, but he did not 
actually lea%-e Newtastlc till the day following. Sir Kdmund Vemey, writing from 
tliat town on the 22Qdf says : — 

" Now for th^ hudnen here ; — it stands thwi : poll of our army, and indeed nil i>f it 
exoept the riiXi-)--cluinibcr men, is marclit awny lo the readezvoiis, which is within four 
miles of Berwick. To-morrow the King remove^ and will be Uiere th« next dny, if nottiiii^ 
bsjipens to cliangc hu n-jiolaUoD. I nni instantly goiug tu view tlic grouud, <uid plitcc his 
tent ready against be cornea." 

Oo the 29ih Sir Edrnund writes '* From the Camp" (at the Birfcs')— 

" We are now iocampt within two mile of Berwick, and by to-morrow we .shall be iii- 
trencht I have be«ii here tbcse three days in thv camp, ordering of tbin^ there for the 
King's oomiog to-inorrow to lodge there. The King iies ut Bcmick at this time." 

The unfortunate expedition to Kelso took place on (he 3rd of Jtme, and on the 
fith a Scottiah army, which is described by Vemey as " very strong," unuipect- 
edly took up a position within sbc miles of the royal encampment, and was there 
entrenched. The excitement in the English camp was extreme, for although the 
Tweed lay between the two armies, and Berwick, with its bridge, was in the pos- 
session of the King, the river was fordable in many places. Loud oomphiints 
were made of the dcfcclivc intcUigencc of the enemy's movements, and Roger 
Widdrington, who acted as scout-master, was even accused of treachery, "and 
his crime," adds Rushworth, " was aggravated because he was a papist" 

' The Birks vaa tli« old Danw for WliA Ord, thu cliriKion of Onl into Euxt, MliSille, tatA Wc^ bein^ 
ooin])(iralirely modnn. Keitbcr RidpnUi nor kdj- of our euly local hbtoriaiu s««id to fanvo been 
ttwaro of this, ss they gi^i- no iiifuraiation aa to Ute Htiulion of the Biilu, Airther than n-c gftthor fmn 
cantcmpotaiy accoonta that it wat two (computed) milca ftom Berwick. 
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" The L(ml-GeD«ml made this reply to tboss Dobica tlint accused the aoout-miuber. that 
lie imulu choioc of liiui ax tliv fittuit man iti Engknd fur the office of eoout-master, being 
bom ill tlmt counly of Morttiuiiiborhuid, aiid ooc be»t iicqua.iiit«d witl) ull tiw Higliluid- 
iiiuD upuii thu Burdcra of Sootltmd ; and who wait best able of any matt thu.t hu knew in 
Kiiglimd to gftin intelligence from tbeio ; am] that it \va» notoriously kitovm titat he wiut w 
gentleman that ever bore a perfect hatred to the Scots, and was a Mout active man upon 
Border service in the time of Queen Klimbeth ; that Iiu vns a person of quality, at>d hv 
doubt«d not of his inte^ity. and that he wouhl jibtjfy him-self.* In ooudusioD, this buBi- 
neas was huabt np, but great was the murmuring of the private aoldietK in the camp ; and 
now the army that was so forward to engage before, seemed more indiflerent. oouiplainii^ 
of ill provisions, that the biiKuit was mooldy. and that they could get no drink in tlie camp. 
No supply was ttiui to W got out of Scotland, but a few lambe were brought and sold to 
the army, and North umberhuid waa not able to victual the tenth part of the army, and the 
gan-isou of Berwick vfog ao nutiieruus that they could not brew and bake to supply tliem- 
selvea." 

On the 19th an tmsatisfoctory peace was concluded. The King seems all along 
to have been deceived as to the sti'cuj^h of hia opponents, who boasted loudly of 
their overwhelming numbers. \V'hilst the treaty was peuding, Sir Edmund 
Venioy writes — 

** The Scobi have a good anny, but far slion of what they brogd un ; truly I think we 
slinll havu the better army, for now our supplies are come to us, wc shall be able to make 
nearly 13.0()0 foot and 2.200 ho»v. lltcy will have more foot, but ore weak in horae, nor 
are tliey so well armed as we ; and we have 2,(KX) foot mure ready at a day's notice." 

On the 21st of June, we ore told, " The King has stayed hero in the field all 
this week to sco his army sent away. To-morrow he goes to Berwick, bnt when 
he will tiee T^ondon is yet unknown to any but himself." 

Ho remained more than a month longer at Berwick, and up to the very day of 
bis departure 8ir Kdmund expresses his nncertainty, whether the next movement 
would be to Ixtndon or Edinburgh, " or whether wo shall stay in these ports." 
The resolution, suddenly formed, was quickly executed, the King and his attend- 
ants riding post to London (260 miles according to Bushworth, but actually 330) 
in four days. 

• Soger Widdrington wm cmployod in the Border ecrvioe aiid«r Sir Itobort Cany, Wsnlen of the 
Uiddle UardiGS. " I allowed R«g«r IViddriagtoo two homnMB. He wu emplojod by me on all 
eeeatton*, and for the time I retnained there, dkl the Qoeeu and eomitiy rery great and good servioo." 

Cani^i Mntmn. 
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By tho terms of the pacification, the forces od each side bad to bo immcdintcly 
disbondwl, and this oondilion was strictly observed by the K i n g. So far, how- 
ever, were the insurgents from adhering to it, that they maintained ganisons at 
Leith and eUewhere, the authority of the Crown being lilll'-' more tJian nominal 
in any part of Sootland. It soon became evident that the King must cither ru- 
nounoc tho sovereignty of that part of his dominions altogether, or he must 
assert his right by force of arms. For the Utter alternative nine-tenths of his 
English subjects were fully prepared, nor did the Parliament, which was sum- 
moned, after an inter^'al of eleven years, evince any disposition to withhold sup- 
plies. They instated, however, on a redress of grie\-ances in the first instance, 
and an assurance that tho exaction of ship-money, and other irregular expcdienta 
for raising money, sliould be abandoned in future. Tho King's ueeessities were 
great, and a wise minister would have made greater concessions than these to con- 
ciliate the guardians of the public purse. In Sir Harry Vane, the Lord Treasurer, 
the King had unfortunately a scn'ant who vas lamentably deficient to discretion^ 
if indeed treachery did not lurk under liis assumed obstinacy. Not only did he 
insist iu tlie King's name on the grant of a supply preceding the consideration of 
grio'ances, but he named on amoimt so exorbitant as to startle the firmest friends 
of the government. 

The last chance of an accommodation was cut off by the inconsiderate dissolu* 
tion of the Parliament on tho 5th of May, 1640, after a session of only three 
weeks. This step was endeavoured to be justified in a proclamation which was 
widely distributed throughout the country', and commissions of array were ad- 
dressed to tho lieutenants of each county, requiring them to embody the train- 
bands for exercise, and to have all in rcatiine^ for marching to the rendezvous at 
Newcastle by the 10th of May. This appointment was subsequently extended to 
the Ist of June. The chief difficulty was to provide funds for tlie expedition. 
The clergy in convocation voted a liberal supply, and the nobility and gentry 
were not backward with their ofierings, but tho citizens of London peremptorily 
declined to be parties to a loan on any terms. The antiquated expedient of re- 
quiring all persons possessed of a certaic lauded estate to pay a composition in 
lieu of taking on them the degree of knighthood was revived, and other obsolete 
measures were had recourse to with tlio same view. 

The chief command of the army was committed to the £ai'l of Northumbiirtand, 
with the ICarl of Strafford as his deputy ; but the illness of the former tiansfeiTcd 
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the real oondiiot of the war to Lord Strafford, whom we find with the King ut 
York in the month o( August. The troops at Newcastle were under the imme- 
diate orders of Lord Conway. 

The Scots did not now, as in the previous year, confine themselvca to defensive 
o[>cratious, but crossed the Tweed at Coldatream ou the 20th of Au^.'^t, under 
General T^ey, their nambors being estimated at 20,000 foot and 2,600 horse. 
On the 21st they passed the night at Mitlticld, and on the 22nd at Middleton- 
Haugh, near Wooler. The next day being Sunday, thoy marched, after sermon, 
to Branton; on Monday they encamped *'on the hill betwixt the old and new 
towns of Kgliugham;" and on Tuesday at Nether-Witton. "On Wednesday," 
eoys Rushworth, "they removed iVom theneo, and pitched that night on the east 
purt of a village called Creich, or some euch name," (probably Kirkley.) 

On Thursday, August 27th, they advanced to the neighbourhood of Newbum, 
the nearest point to the sea at which the river Tjme is fordable. From hence 
Oenoral Lesley sent a drummer to Newcastle, with letters for the Mayor, and also 
for the Commander-in-Chief. The messenger was met outside the walls by Sir 
Jaoob Astley, the commander of the garrison, and Colonel Goring, who wore re- 
ecmneitoring the ground. Sir Jaoob took the letters and road the superscription, 
but perceiving that they were sealed, ho returned them to the drummer, "and 
bid him remember his services to the Qeneral, and tell him that no sealed letters 
ought to be received, and if he sent any more, the bearer thereof had better stay 
at home ; so the man with his kettle- drums en horseback returned, and the con- 
tents of the Icttens were not known, but conceived only to be a kind of summene." 
At night the Soots took up a position on the commanding eminence of neddon- 
Law, and there pitched their tents, making fires all round with coals troin tlie 
neighbouring pits. " That night and the next morning," says Rushworth, " they 
suffered any Englishman to oome into their camp, and made tliem welcome with 
expressions of great love, and protestations of doing harm to none but those who 
should oppose Ihcm in demanding justice of the King against the incendiaries." 

The same night the King's army, consisting of three thousand foot and fifteen 
hundred horee, wore drawn out on Stella- Uaugh, on the opposite side of the Tyne. 
" Hero two several sconces or breastworks were raised by the Euglisli against the 
two fords, which the Scots might pass over at low water, for till then they could 
not [Miss the Tvtic, and into each sconce were put four hundred musketeers and 
four pieces of ordnance.'' The horse were disjKMed in squadrons on the haugh. 
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pUyed with tlicir cuinon upon the EnglUli breast-works ami soonce ; th« King's Army 
]>la)'ed with Uieir cntmon to bunt the Scots out uf thfi chiirdi-cMoplu ; thus they aintiiinwl 
filing on both tudes tiU it grew to he near low water ; And by thut tjiiic the Scott* with 
their cannon had made a breach in Uio Kconi.-i; which Colonel LunsTord commanded, wh4>reiu 
many of his men were kille<i, iind U-gnn to retirw, yet Uie colonel prevailed with iheni to 
Htand to their nrma, but prenently afWr n cnjitnin. n lieutenant, and xome other oflioent were 
aliun in that work. Then tJie soldiers took ot^ca^ioii to vompkin that they were put upon 
double duty, and hitd stood tJiere all night and the day nntil that time, and that no soldiem 
were sent from the army at Newcastle to relieve them. But Colonel Lunsford again pre- 
vailed upon tbum not to desert their works., but another cannon-ball liitting in the works 
amoi^st the soldiers, oud killing some more of them, they tlirew down thvir arms, ami 
would abide in the fort no longer. 

" The enemy on tlie risinp bill above Newbum plainly discerned the posture of the King's 
army, and how the soldiiu^ had quitted the great work, and being low water, tlie SooU 
D>minanded a forlorn jwrty of twenty-six hon«!. being gentlemen of the College of Justice 
troop, to [tass Uie river, which tliey did with some swiUness, their orden being only to 
make discovery in wliat posture Uie Holdiors were al>ont the uppermost work, but n»t to 
oome to clone engagement, but fire at a <listanoe and retreat 

" The Scobi playing at this tjme very hard upon tlie furtbennost trench, forced the 
English foot to retreat from that work also, which the Soots discerning on the riinng ground 
at Newbum, more liorRe, oomniajuled by Sir llioinas Hope, and two regiments of foot, 
commanded by Lord Craford Undsey and Lord Lowdon, waded through the river, and 
General Lesley at the iuime instant of time played hard with nine piece of caimou from a 
new sconco which they had raised on a hill to the east, and bo gnlh-d the King's horse, that 
it much disordentd them, and sending moru forces over the river, a retrmt was sounded, and 
Colonel Lunsford drew off the cannon. 

" Immediately Commissar}- Wihnot, son of the Lord Wilmot, Sir John Digby, a RoDiish 
tecuHtnt, and Daniel O'Nenl. an Irishman, jointly engaged the enemy, and had a lOiai^t 
encounter with their horse, they being oomiuauded to bring up the rear, whilst the foot 
retreated up Kytou and Stella bonks ; but the Soota, with their fresh supply newly come 
over the river, environed tliesc three oommanden, and took them and some otlters of their 
troops prisoners." 

The rout was oomplete, although the Dumbers sloiu wore incousidomble, tho 
loss ou tho sido of tho English not exceeding sixty men, most of whom were 
killed in the works. 

" After this retreat, the Lord Conway called a council of war, and it was then resolved, 
at twelve at night, that the whole army should retieat to Durham, horse and foot and train 
of artillery to (piit Newcastle," 
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At firo o'clock the next monung, the Brmy marched from Nevcastlo, under 
Lord Conway and Sir Jiicob ABtley, and the town, denuded of its ganison, was 
flurreudorcd by the Mayor, Sir Petor Riddell, to the Scot*. 

The next day (Sunday) fifteen Scottish lords, with Sir William Douglas of 
Cavers, tlie Sheriff of Tcvidalo, to whom tJie town had been Kummdered, " dined 
with tho Mayor, drank a health to tho King, and had three sermons that day 
from their own divines.'' 

In tho meantime Strafford was hastening northwards from York, with a con- 
siderable force, hoping to join the army at Newcastle before any engagement took 
place, when ho was met, at Darliagion, by tho intoUigenee of tho defeat Ue im- 
mediately issued orders to the officers of Lord Conway's army, directing them to 
collect their scattorod forces, and to retire to tho south of the Tecs. The King 
himself had got as for as Xorthallerton, anxious to head bis army in person, but 
on receipt of the disastrous news he returned to York. 

All the country north of the Tees was thus left in the undisputed poasoaaion of 
the Scots, who levied contributiomi for the support of their troops, exacting 300/. 
a day from tho county of Northimiborhmd, 350^. from Durham, and 200/. from 
Newcastle, beside a provision of hay and straw at pleasure. At the treaty of 
lUpon, in October, the Scots domaudod no less a sum than 40,000/. per month for 
the maintenance of their army until the terms of a pacification were agreed to, but 
were tiltimatoly Batii^od with the continuance of the impositiou of 850/. per day, 
in tho above proportions, with this further proviso, that if the amount could not 
be levied in tlie three counties, a contribution in aid might be raised in the 
couutios of Cumberland and Westmorland. This intolerable burden was not got 
rid of till tho return home of the Scottii^h army in the month of August following, 
after a military occupation of more tbaii ten months. In tho meantime some 
relief was given to the impoverished cotmtios by parliamentary grants, a final sum 
of 28,000/. being voted on tlie 0th of August, 1641, in favour of Northumberland 
and Durham, besides payments to the other contributing counties. 

Ixmg previous to the Scottish rebellion, abundant elements of discord and ill- 
will existed between Charles I. and a large body of hia subjects ; but there is no 
doubt that the suooess of that movement, and tho want of resolution exhibited by 
the King, encouraged tho Parliament of England to attempt the redress of 
grievances through tho agency of tho sword. 
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commcncomoQt of the Ctril War is geaerally dutod from tbo 20th of 

1642, on whioh day the King Bct up his standard at Nottingham, and 

to the loyalty of his peoplo for support In tho month of November au 

^ec vas parsed fur associating tho Northom Counties, including Xortburn- 

and N'cwoa3tle-upon*Tyne, with scvenil in the midland district, for the 

of rai^ng troops to bo placed under Sir Thomas Fairfax, for tho service 

l*arUament. The attempt, as r^ardod Northumberland and Newcastle, 

1, Westmorland, and Cumberland, was abortive, and these oountiea were 

siiital by tho Earl of Newcastle in support of the royal cause. Heavy assesa- 

Bts wt-re cheerfully paid, and tho King's authority was maintained in the 

To couutoract this spirit, it was resolved by the Parliament to invite the 

ef the Scots, charging the maintenance of the auxiliary force on the lauds of 

" Tupists and Prelatista" ia these counties. Ou the 0th of July, 1643, com- 

■I'luer* were appointed, of whom Lord Oroy of VV'ark was tho chief, to carry 

\\ <Iii.t arrangement The invitation was eagerly accepted by the Scots, and a 

[uuuitioQ issued, protending that — 

' Ttu> King's poraon, their religion, and the privileges of Parliunent, wore in no sraall 

, for prcsorvilJon of which, they required that all petsons in that realm, of wbat 

iii>Jity, or ilcgTOC soever, lMitw«>n sixteen and sixty years of age, should forUiwitli fit 

.1 1 wit with forty days' victual, ammunitiott. anus, and all oUicr warlike provisions. 

: [x'nalty of confiaoetion of their whole ostatc, and to be puniiduid u citcniieK to rdi- 

"p>. King, and kingdoms." 

" To hiLtten on tlie inarch of their brethren, the Soota, to their aid and assLstanoe, the 
"tuiubor^ of the Hoane of Commons, with great formality and no lees seeming devotion, 
>t-.Ted into that unhappy combination called the Solemn Xreagu« and Oavena&t (framed and 
< iiuonitted bo them &om Scotland), in St Maigaret'a diurcli, Westminster." 

This ceremony was performed on the 25th of September, and a treaty was con- 
uludod with the Sootoh Convention on the 29th of November. 

The above details are extracted from the History of the Civil Wan^, by Sir Wil- 
liam Uugdale, wlio etatefl the amount of the Scottish force at " eighteen thousand 
foot, two thousand horse, and one thousand dragoons effective, with a suitable 
tmin of artillery." Kushwortli, who agrees in other particulars, only oomputes 
the dragoons at five or six hundred. The whole were under the command of 
General Lesley, who since the previous insurrection had been advanced by his in- 
&ttuted sovereign to tho dignity of Earl of Lcvon. 
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Heforo outering tho Bounds of Bemick, tho Qcncral requested, as a sanction 
to his adracce, that tho Commissioners of both kingdoms should precede him to 
that (own, and thore the Marquis of Argyle and Sir William Aimyne, with other 
Oimmissioners of England and Scotland arriTod, on the 13th of January, 1C44. 

On the 18th, seTeral laments marched from Dunbar to Berwick in the midst 
of tt Bovoro storm, huviug to make their way through tho tmow, vhich ky almost 
ankle-deep. NotwithBtandiug this toilsome march, thoy remained only oue night 
in Berwick, and the following morning crowed the bridge, and proceeded south 
as far as llaggerston. The troops who advanced by this route consifited of three 
regimeuta of foot and thirteen troops of horse. The Kamc day one n^iment of 
foot and six troops of horse crossed the Tweed at Coldstream, and took up their 
quarters for the night at the villages of Wark, Learmouth, Presson, and Miudrim, 
in the parish of Carham. 

The available force of the royalist party in Northumberland consisted of only 
two laments of foot and six troop? of horse, of which one regiment lay at 
Woolor, commanded by Colonel Francis Anderson, the remainder at Alnwick, 
where Sir Thomas Glemham had his head-quarters. 

In consequence of a communication from the Commissioners at Berwick, dated 
tho 20th of Januar)', Sir Thomas Glemham summoned a council of war, at which 
the gentry of Northumberland were invited to attend. The royalist force was at 
this time concentrated at Alnwick, whilst the Scottish quarters were at Adderston, 
about twelve miles north of that town. 

The council onanimonsly resolved, that thoy wore not in a condition to give 
battle to tho Scotch army, which was already double their strength, with a proapeot 
of immediate rcinforoements. The Yorkshire o£Boens then advised that " the 
country should be bumt^ wasted, and destroyed, to prevent its affording harbour 
and accommodation to tho enemy. This propw^l was, however, successfully re- 
sisted by the gentlemen of Northumberland, who were naturally averse to such 
dc«truclion of property, and tho exposure of the home population, no less than 
the invading army, to the inclemency of tho season. It was at length resolved to 
defend the passage of Alnwick bridge with such means as they had, including 
" some eight drakes and several pieces of ordnance.'' Felton bridge was ulti- 
mately selected as a more defensible position. 

On tho 23rd six regiments of foot and one of horse, under Lieu tenant-General 
Bailey, marched from Kelso to AVoolcr, and the next day joined Lord Lcvon's 
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army at Adderston. At tho same time a portion of Uie artillery came up, and the 
OeDeml marched forward to occupy Alnwick/ 

Sir Thomas Qiemham retreated before him to Feltoa, where ho deeigaed to liare 
cat down the bridge, but was prorented by tho tmoxpoctod adrance of tho Scottish 
horse, and compelled to retire upon Morpeth, from wheace, alier a abort halt, he 
proceeded to Kowoastle. 

The progress of the Scots was much impeded in consequence of a Hudden tliav 
which sot in on the 25tb, the roads being flooded to such a depth that tho foot 
soldiers were firequentty up to their middles, and sometimes higher. They reached 
Morpeth on the 29th, bo much exhausted, that it was necessary to remain here 
five days to rooniit. In tho meantiine tho fort on Coquet Island was taken by a 
party who were detached from the main army at Alnwick, under the Marquis of 
Argyle. The garrison yielded at the first shot, aod the governor with seventy 
officers and soldiers surrendered themselves. Seven pieces of ordnance and .a 
quantity of ammunition were taken, and a Scottish garrison was left in charge. 

The whole oounty was now in tho possession of tho invaders, with the exoep* 
Uon of Tyncmouth Castle and the towns of Newcastle and Shields, tho latter 
totally iudefeusible. 

On the 3rd of Februaiy the army appeared before Newcastle, when a letter was 
presented from the Commissioners of both kingdoms to the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council, requesting a parley. An immcdiato answer was returned, re- 
ferring the Commissioners to " his Majesty's General, who being at this instant in 
the town, we cououive oU tlie power of goremment to be in him." 

" In th« meantime." says BuHhwortb, " a smajt dispute ha^^wned ; the town had raised 
a fort at tli« ciitmnce of th<> Sbieklfield, to gain which the Scot^ Rent out two parties, ono 
tt) attauk the fort on t)it> cut a6e, thu other on the west, in which service divera of them 
w«re out off by tlie auinon, and (Mirticulnrly Patrick English, the Bar) of Liodaay'a Captain- 
Lieutenant, wail iilaio. The souiu c%'vniug the Marquis, fur the better guard of the tuvm. 
«6t the Sand-gate, a street without the walls, and the otheriniburbe. ou fire, wliich continued 
burning all Sunday and Monday. 

" On Tuesday the Cth, the S&tta' great gmui tliot oould not be cmiricd by land. amvi.>d b>' 
sea at Blyth's Nook, and next <lay were brought to the anny. HeDoefonrard the Soots 
ountiniicd Uicir quurtvn near Newcastle, but no great action passed for 8evera3 days ; at 
lost Uiey resolved not to waste tlieir time before this town, but to {wss the river Tyne, 
leaving behind, on Uie north «id« of tlio town, tax regitnenta of foot and M>me troops of 
hone, under the eommami of Sir Jami» Lumsdalo, Major>OeQeraL" 
PAItT I. 5 B 
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During the eiege three regiments of hone of the Mnqms ot Keweulie^ vmj 
were Rtatioaed at Hexhitni) nnder Sir IfaRndoke LBnglej, Colooel Fenwic^ and 
ColoDul Brandling, whilst Corbridge was occupied hj two lyyawiit a of finottiidi 
ca\'alr]r, under I>3rd Balgonle and Lord Kirkndbright. On the 5th of Fefanmy 
a plan of attack was arranged bj the En^itih Geooal, bj whidi it wis p re p oa a d 
to place the ScottLih bonte between two fires, ind tolallr cat them off. 

With this view, Langdale and Fenwick were ordered to mazt^ with their own 
cavalry, mustering twenty-five tn)ope, snpported hy fire hundred mosketeers, br 
the direct road to Corbridge, whilst Colonel Itrandliiig was to make a circuit on 
the Bouth side of the river, and fording it below Cmbridge, to attack the enemj 
in the rear. 

The aosauit of the two r^iimeots from the west was at first gallantly sostatned, 
but when the musketeers came np in support of the caraliy, the Scots wen paioe- 
stricken, and took to a precipitate flight, directly in the litke of Cdooel Brandlings 
advance. They were thus met by that officer, ^^meching him at ^ speed, as 
though for an attack, when he expected to have fidlen upon them in the rear. 

" Brandling," »y* Kushworth, " no MMncr osv tboB tl»a be forwmnlly rode oat befixe 
ktt troops to dweharge a pntol, and one Lieittenaat ElfioC oa tbe Soots' side, rode oat to 
meet hini, aud when ibey had disduiged acfa at tbe other, asd wen vbeeSif to dnv 
tbeir fiwordH. Bnuidlings borw atuitihled, aod the eacmj w«s eo near as to piall bim ofl^ and 
took him priitoika-, whicb so diaoouiaged his men. that tbey ratraMcd, and gave tbe enemj 
oppcirtuaity to kill some of tbem." 

A well devised manosuvre was thus rendered abortive, and the skirmish termi> 
Dated without material advantage on either side. 

After quitting Newcastle, the Scottish army marched westward to Hoddon, 
where they encamped on the nig^t of the 22nd, intending to proceed to Hexham 
to dislodge the Marquis of Newcastle's force. That general, however, being in 
no condition to cope with him, retired into the county of Durham. 

In the skirmish at Corbridge, a Scottish officer, Major Agnew, had been taken 
prisoner by Colonel Fenwick, and rciy coorteously entertained by him. He was 
now roloascd, and had an opportunity of repaying the kindness which had beeo 
shewn him, by protecting Colonel Fenwick's mansion at Hexham &om plunder 
when tho town was in the power of his countrymen. 

After the Royalists had evacuated Hexham, Lesley had no object in prooeeding 
further west, but crossed the Tyne on the 28th, by the fords of Ovingham, 
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Htriogham, and Bywell, his troops having boen quartered during the four or five 
intervening days on the various villages and farm houses in the neighbourhood. 

At the timo vhon the Scots crossed the Tweed, the royal cause was almost 
everywhere triumphant in the North. Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and Westmorland, wore throughout ataunch for the Crown, whilst in Yorkshire, 
the town of Hull was the only stronghold which remained in the power of the 
Parliament. The division of the Marquis of Newcastle's army, and his own 
necessary absence to watch Ocnural Lesley's movements, gave an opportnnity to 
Lord Fairfax once more to make head, and resulted in the disastrous battle of 
Solby. The junction of Lesley and I'airfax completely turned the scale against 
the King, to whom the battle of Marstou Moor, on tho 2nd of July, was a final 
overthrow. The eturender of York, which almost immediately followed, estab* 
lished the ascendancy of the republican party no entirely throughout that great 
county, that Lesley was left at liberty to return northwards, to prosecute the 
siege of Newcastle, which had hitherto bafHed his efforts. 

Unsupported by a regular garrison, unaided by superior military advice, the 
loyal ardour and unflinching courage of the townsmen, headed by their brave 
Mayor, Sir John Marlcy, and his brother magistrates, enabled them to hold out 
for ten weeks, from the 13th of August to the 20th of October, against a numer- 
ous and well appointed army, supported by the resources of two kingdoms. After 
the foil of Newcastle all resistance to the republican parly was futile in the county 
of Northumberland, and the contest was concluded by the surrender of Tyno- 
mouth Castle to Ijord Leven one week later. 

In 164G the Northumbrians had once more an opportunity of seeing a sovereign 
for whom they had suffered so much, and made 8o many sacrifices ;' but they be- 
held him DO longer possessed of regal authority, but a helpless captive in the 
power of his rebellious subjects, and his person ultimately transferred for gold 
from one section of his people to another. Tho King's sojourn in Newcastle on 
this occasion extended from the 1 3th of May, 1646, to the .3rd of February, 1 647. 
Brand has collected with much industr}' such anecdotes as it was possible to re- 
cover of his Majesty's residence there. A very remarkable record of the King's 



( AfW aU tbc upoluttoii to whicti the county of Iiortlimnberlaad was subjected dumg ita occupation 
by tlio SooU in 16U-2 and IfrU, the loyiUirt gontiy ct tho ohwe of the Ciril W« irero oompdlcd, in 
oomiDoa iriUi tlitir fellow taJIerer* ia other pttrts of the kingdoia, to ptuchaso the forbcuauee of tho 
ruliixrauot, aud tho tauoTDent of the wnck of tli«ir Mtatea, by the payment of heavy [wcuiiiiiry com- 
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ooarersations with Alexander Henderson, tlie &mou8 FreebyteriaD divine, then 
rosidont in Newcastle, on theological and political subjects, han been preserved, 
and is to be met with appended to eome editions of the Icon BasiiiAf. 



CHARLES If. 

On the restoration of the roynl authority, in 1G60, the King determined to be- 
stow at least an honorary reward on some of those who had distinguished them- 
selven in support of the cau.se of his late father and himself. It was proposed to 
establish a now order of knighthood, the members of which, in oommemoratioa 
of his Majesty's narrow escape after the battle of Worcester, and his concealment 
in the oak, should bear the title of Knights of the Royal Oak. The design was 
abandoned, lest offeneo should be given to the disloyal party, which Charles 
vainly attempted to conciliate at the expense of his tried friends. The scheme 
was so far matured, that the parties had all been selected on whom it was proposed 
to confer this honour ; and the list is curious, as exhibiting not only the names of 
the intended knights, but au estimate of the rental of their estates. The names for 
Xorthumborland arc given below, and it is remarkable that not one of them occurs in 
the previous list of loyalists who had been compelled to compound for their estates. 

Sir Willinm Koreter, Knt. £1,000 Ocorgo CoUingTvood, Eiq. £800 

Daniel Colli ngTrood, Esq 600 Bobort Sboftoo, Esi^. 1,000 

Ouirlw Howiin], Kf] 000 Thomfani, £«q. of Netlinnrittoo 800 

tJir Thomiu Uonlo)-, Knt 1,000 Iliomu Beiriok, Etxi 3,000 

The quarter of a century which intervened between the union of the crowns 
and the breaking out of the Great Kehellion, was productive of a very beneficial 

pOiitioB*. Of tboM D VCT7 imperfect reaocd \» presorvod in u littlo book publisbud in 16AS, entitled J. 
Otriabfm o/th» Lord*, Knight*, anil OenlUmfn, \eKa hav wmpotauUd far lh»tr JSitatM. Such namo m 
an oonnectcd with Nortliuroberliuid «nd NowcaiUo, urc bcre cxtraotnl. 



NorthMnhtrlanJ. 

Sit Fnndi Bowex, Knt £544 

Balph Bataa of HoUeweU 300 

itttux Eul of Carlitde 800 

JamoH FaucGtt of Goswick 360 

TbooiBS Oide of Longridgo .... SO 

Jmee Ogla of Can-eoy Paik .... til 

JuiM SwinhoD, Glutton 893 18 4 



Sir VnaiM AsdCTMn, Knt £1,300 

fiartnun AndoTMn, Mcicbnnt . . 7& 

Sir McholM Colo, Knt. 313 10 

Jnmoa Cole 136 

George Cook, Herohant 205 

0«arge Emngton 45 

Sir Tbomas Liddrll. Bart. 4,000 

SirTbomaaBiddell, aen., Knt... 40S 

Tbomu Sharper 77 

HeaiT Sibtbofpo 120 
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change in the Becority of property on the Bordora. The moss-troopers, indeed, 
were neither annihilated nor altogether reclaimed, but they were kept in check by 
the rigorons adminietration of justice under the mixed commissioners of England 
and Scotland. The unhappy troubles which ensued, and which were nowhere 
more deplorable in their consequences than in Northumberland, rcTivcd the 
felonious habits of the population of the Marcheu, and life and property became 
almost as precarious and insecure as when the two realms were under index^ndent 
and hostile governments. 

The administration of Cromwell has been generally landed for its vigour, but in 
Northumberland and Cumberland it was powerless against Ibin gigantic CTil. The 
laws afforded no protection, and the inhabitants wore obliged to concert measures 
for their own preser^'ation. A voluntary rate was levied upon all occupiers of 
property, and an armed force was established under a military' officer " who is to 
save harmless this county from felonious stealing of goods by moss-troopers and 
others." From receipts for this ** oountry-keeping cess," printed in the Archwo- 
logia Juliana (\6\. 11., p. 134, New Series), it appears that the system was in 
force as early as the year 1661, in which year the service was performed by 
Captain Doffinby, and in 1652 and 1603 by Captain Ogle. The tax was cheer- 
fully paid by those who were chiefly liable to the danger, but those who resided 
in the less exposed districts were reluctant to contribute to a common fund ; and 
it is probable that the scheme would have been abandoned altogether but for the 
intervention of Parliament. In the year 1 (162, two years after the Kestoration, an 
Act was passed by which the Justices of the Peace of the two counties, in sessions, 
were empowered " to order an assessment on every of the inhabitants of the said 
counties, for the safeguard of the said several counties, and the inhabitants of the 
same, from all injury, violence, spoil, and rapine of the moss-troopers aforesaid ; 
so 88 Northumberland be not charged above 500/. a year, nor Cnmberland above 
200/." They are further authorised to appoint a person with not more than 30 
men onder him in Northumberland and 12 in Cumberland, " whereby the male- 
factors may bo searched out, apprehended and brought to trial." This Act, the 
duration of which was limited to five years, w^s further extended to seven years be- 
yond the expiration of that term. By the latter Act, offenders were deprived of the 
benefit of clergy, and the Justices were empowered to transport them to his 
Majesty's dominions in America. After numerous renewals for limited periods, 
the Act was made pcmtanent by 31 Geo. II., c, 42, and although long obsolete 
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remains unrepealed, except as to the provision for taking away the benefit of 
clergy. 

From the very first, the " Country -keeper" was not merely the head of a police 
foroe to restrain depredations, but was also a contractor bound to give compenaa- 
tioti for such stolen goods as he was unable to replace. The system was clearly 
Ticious, and became in practice little better than the custom of reoeiving black- 
mail for protection, which had been made felony by the statute of Elizabeth. 
Somo of these officers were openly accused of being in league with the thieves, and 
one of them was presented by the Grand Jury for using the stolen horsea re- 
oovored by him for his own purposes, and only returning them to their owners, when 
they became utterly valueless from overwork. No care, at any rate, socms to have 
been wanting in selecting proper persons for the discharge of this duty, the officers 
appointed being gcneially amongst the prtn<upa] gentry of the county. When 
Chief Justice Xorth came the Northern Oirouit in 1676, Mr. Widdrington is 
mentioned as Country-keeper, with a salary of 500/. per annum. In 1686, Mr. 
Thomas Bleukiuso])p occurs in the Sessions-book as holding the office with 450/. 
salary, and again the next year with 500/. In 1688, Mr. Edward Widdrington 
of Felton was Country-keeper, with a salary of 6001. 

At various times alterations were made in the system of country-keeping, to 
render it more efficacious, and to obviate objections. At one time, instead of 
appointing a single officer, the oounty was divided into districts, and a separate 
appointment made for each. In one shape or other, the Act was camod out mnch 
beyond the period whoa it was at all suitable to the requirements of the district — 
when *' moss-trooping'* had ceased to exist as a profession — and when the men of 
Tyndale and Iteedsdate had learned to respect the rights of property as fully as 
any of their neighbours. 

The following very full list of the Gentry of Northumberland and North 
Durham in the reign of Charles H. is extracted liom Blome'a Britannia, published 
in 1673:— 

NORTinJM BERLAJfD. 



Tfaooi* AUgood of Ilcxhnm, Ocnt. 

Sir Ba}ph Andenon of Newcastle, Kut. 

Italpli AndiTsiii of Huatoa, Kiq. 

Thonu* Bttwiok of Clone Hotuf, Eiq. 

PotCT Blaclcbonow of Bamioor, Evq. 

Ur. Edward BluckeU of NcwcatU^, Ueivhant. 



Hciuy Bmbant of XowcMtle, £«(|. 
Kolph BmnilliRg of Alnwick Abbej", Eiq. 

Cumiibjr of Halton, Exj. 

WiUUm Out of Now«Mtla, £tq. 
irOIUm Corr of Kiliot, &q. 
RttlpL CUrcring of Callaluy, Knq. 
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Geoqgo CoUingirood of Salingtoii, Esq- 

Dnniol Colliagwood of Bnnton. V^i- 

Philip CmnliiigtoD of Ncmom, E»q. 

Johu Cremwdl of CroMWoll, E«q. 

Sir Halph Dcluval of Sutod Dflaval, Bait. 

WiUiam D«lanl of DiMiugtou, Etui- 

Hr. I^mothj Daviaonof Nevoaatle, Merohaat- 

Tofas Elrington of Elringbm, Etq. 

WiUiam EningtoD of BeauGra&t, Eaq. 

>'iclioIas Brrington of Fonteland, E^. 

Mark Krrington of East Deotoo, Esq. 

Sir William Frawiok of WalliDgtoD. Bait. 

William Fcowtck of fiyirel], Ktq. 

Williun Fonwick of Stanton, Eaq. 

TriatnuD Fonwick of Kenton, Esq. 

Sir William ForsUir of Bambarsfa Castle, Ent. 

Thonuu Fonlcr of Bthontoo, Esq. 

Kiglit Hod. Willioia lord On; of Work 

Thofoaa Qrey of ChDlingham, Eiq., aos to the 

Lord Grey. 
Ralph Groy of Bradfoid, Esq. 
Edvaiil Grey of Ueton, Eeq. 

lUlph Groy of , Esq, 

John Gniy of Uowick, Esq. 
John Hall of Gtterbuni, Esq. 
lUlph Ucbbum of Hobbura, Esq. 
Sir Ciitbbcrt Ueron of Cliipclww, Bart. 
Sir Thomas Uoraloy of Long Hotslej-, Knt. 
Ralph Jmniaon of Ebwick, Esq. 
John Ild^rton of lldcrton. Esq. 
Williua Liibum of No^csstle. Esq. 
Sir Thomaf Lonunc of Kirkturlo, Dart- 
Sir John Kliuhiy of Ncwcaatlo, Knt 



Goorgn Uilbuni of ChJrtoii, Eaq. 

Itolwrt .Uttford of Sighill, K»q. 

Bobert Uitford of yitford, fJq. 

Edward Uore of Berwick, Bmi. 

Ri{[ht Hon. Hettn- Eart of Ogle, only son of 

hi* Grace the Duke of Keweastle. 
I^noolot Orde <rf Weetwood, Esq. 
Sir Fiancia Baddiff of Dilston, Bart. 
John BMd of Chilton, Esq. 
Gabriel Beed of Tionghend, Efq. 
TboDM Biddell of Pmham, Esq. 
John Bidloy of Wil)inmot«wick. Esq. 
William Bidloy of Cnwhall, £sq. 
Jofaa Boddnm of Liltlo Uonghton, Biq. 
John Sslkeld of Rock, Esq. 
Itnlph Scuriivld of Eachwick, Esq. 
Thomaa Selby of Biddleaton, Esq. 
Sir Boben Shaftoe of Beuwell, Knt. 
8ir Richard Stoto of Oesmond, Knt- 
William Stiotbcr of Kirkncwton, Esq. 
Sir John Sirinbum of Oapbcoton, Bait. 
ThookW Bwinboe of Uonaan, Esq. 
itr. John Watson of Newoaxtle, Iferehant. 
Bight Hon. Wniiam Lord Widdringtoo of 

Widdrin^on. 
Edward Widdrington of Felbyn, Esq. 
ViUiam Widdnngton of Cbeeaeburo Grange, 

B-q- 

Soger Widdrington of Harbottle, Emi- 
Bebert Wiildrington of Hawkeelej, Esq. 
Utiieh Whitfield of Whitfield. Esq. 
IViebolaa Wliitcbead of Boulmer, Eaq. 



NORTH DUBHAM. 
WilHam ClaToring of Borringtra, Eaq. WlKam Orfe of B««I mper Mortem, Esq. 

John FonitCT of Comhill, E^. Balph Ordo of Wart Orfe, Esq. 

Sir Thomas Hnggentoo of HiiggCTston, Bart William Onlc of Worter KnwWgjin, Eeq. 

John Nicholson of Benington, Esq. William Sdhr of TwiwJ, Esq. 



JAUESII. 



During the latter years of Charles II. all iwlitical power was coofined by the 
operalion of the Test Act to members of the Church of England, to the excJiisioii 
both of the Kouum Catholics and (he Dissenters. 
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Having in vain attempted to persuade Porliameut to repeal this obnoxious 
statute, James at length had recourse to au exorcise of his prerogative of doubtful 
legality, by dispciiRing on his own authority with the imposition of the test. In 
Awfyn'f Diartj we find the following entry, under the date of January 17th, 
1686-7 : "Popish Justices of the Pcaeo established in all tho countictt, of the 
meanest of the people." The latter portion of tho note certainly does not apply 
to Northumberland, whore tho Justices appointed were all peraons of property 
and oondition. During tho two previous years several additions were made to 
the Commission of the Peace of partizans of the ruling policy, who were under 
no rcligioud disqualification, but wore quite as ready to support the arbitrary aotb 
of the Hovoroign a^ any of the recusant Roman Catholics. Tho following namc^ 
of Magistrates of Northumberland, before and after the acoeasion of Jame^ are 
derived from the records of tho Quarter Sessions: — 



Act4ng Jnstioes between 1680 «aA 1685. SSnd to 37th Ctiorks II. 



Bir Rnlph DcUra], BnrL 
Sir John Fenwiok, Bart. 
Sir Cuthbort Seron, BatC 
Sir Homu Lohudc, Bnrt. 
Sir Bobert Fenwick, KnL 
Sr Tbomu UwaiBj, Knt- 
Sir Balph Jennisoo, Kot 
Bir Bidiud Stote, Ent. 
PniMia Addison. 
William Amonr. 
John Blukiaton. 
Imm Baiiro. 
lltomM Ooliisgwood. 



PUik Crowe. 
Kebert SmtOKitk. 
Bobert Uitfurd. 
Riebatd Neil*. 
iniliaaOgU. 
WilUsmOrd*. 
JohaBidliy. 
JoliB Slwfto*. 
iraium Strottier. 
Gilbert Sirinboe. 
Vtrio Whitfield. 
Kolpb WiddriogtoD. 



IL AdditionalJustioesL, 168S-6. 



Philip BickentaJt 
H«ii7Ho1bim. 



BalpbUiUnn. 
HenirOsLe. 



IIL Boman CathoUc JusUces, 1687. 



Sir Hioelu Shirebnin, Bnrt. 
Xdwnd OMritoa. 
Bolph Claretisg. 
i. Erriagteo. 



Tbomea Biddle. 
Chailee SHby. 

JuM Willi*. 
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Ono Protestant, Henry Lambton, Esq., occurs for the first time ob an acting 
Justice in 1687. He was Depaty-Eecorder of Nowca.stle, but was romoTcd in 
1 G88, to make room for Jos^^ph Bamett, who is described in BroteeU't Diarif as a 
fanatic, a term at that period generally applied by orthodox churchmen to all 
dissenters. 



WnXIAM in., AKNE. 

Kortliumbcrland took no active part in the BcTolution, but evinced its satisfac- 
tion by an address to King Williuia and Queen Mary. The names of its two 
representatives, William Forster and Philip Bickerstaff, Esquires, are, however, 
recorded amongst those who opposed the transfer of the crown from King James 
to his son-in-law, and yet both were re-elcclod members of the following Parlia- 
ment, a significant intimation that the country gentlemen in this county were no 
partizons of the new order of things. 

The reign of Queen Anne was chieSy distinguished, as regards its domestic 
history, for the accomplishment of the liCgislative Union, a measure so ardently 
desired by James I. one hundred years eJirlicr. The immediate effects were by no 
means so benefioially felt in the Border counties, as those which followed the union 
of the crowns. The abolition of many restrictive provisions is said to ha%-e inter- 
fered materially with a lucrative contraband trade, which the opulent merchants 
of the commercial towns in the northern counties of England did not disdain to 
pursue. 

The prospective advantages were abundantly obvious in averting the cootin- 
gency of the thrones of Kngland and Scotland being ever again possessed by 
different and hostile dynasties. Still it must be admitted, that the Union under 
Queen Anne was scarcely less impalatabtc in Northumberland than it avowedly 
was on the opposite Border. 

With this sovereign terminated the possession by the family of Stuart of the 
crown of these realms, and it is unnecessary to follow our local annals through 
the reigns of the princes of the House of Brunswick. The only two occasions on 
which Northumberland became the scene of events of nattoaal interest were in the 
years 1715 and 1745, when the last abortive attempts were made to reinstate the 
repudiated royal race. Both these rebellions have been amply illustrated. The 
former was of melancholy and lasting interest, involving several of the chief 
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faaaliea in Northnmberlacd in forfeiture and ruin. The latter was only a passing 
danger, which in this coanty left few scars behind. 

To the measures of precaution which the GoTemment of George I. was induced 
to take against one religious sect of the commonity, in consequence of the feelings 
wliich they manifested towards the exiled dynasty ia 1715, we are indebted for a 
▼cry curiooa document, with which this portion of the History of yorthamberland 
may be appropriately closed. 

ftnt^KB^ttUaiO, — A true aad exact LLit of all and every such Papist or Papists, wlin 
bare registered, or caused to be registereti, their names and real estates, pursuant tu 
the Acta of Parliament made for that purpose. fFrwm Vie Sessiona Book-I 

AtVinson, Christopher, of Hexham, Tatiner. 

Brandling, Ralph, of Middleton. Yorkshire, Esq. 

Brown, Kargaret, Widow of Witliam Brown of Bolton, Esq., deceased. 

Cunaby, Jane, of Hexham, Widow of Richard Carnaby of HabbackOi deceased. 

Carnaby, Francis, of Hexham. Gentleman. 

Can, Richard, of Gateshead, co. of Durham, Gentlemiia. 

Charlton, Edward, of Hesleyaide, Gentleman. 

Chtritoa, Margaret, of York, Widow. 

ClaTering, John, of Callaley, Esq. 

Coatea, Winifrid, of Alowick, Widow. 

CoIIingwood, Hon. Catherine, Daughter of the Right Hon. Viscount Uontogue, Widow of 

George CoUingwood, Esq., deceased. 
Cotlingwood, John, of Ei^Iington, Esq. 
Collingwood, Charles, of Eslington, Gentleman. 
Collingwood, Robert, of BoscobeU, co. Salop, Gentleman. 
Drew, Thomas, of Herrington, Worcesterahire, Gentleman. 
Enington, William, of Beaufront, Esq. 

Errington, Mary, of Hexham, Widow of William Errington of Walwick Grange, Esqi 
Errington, Mary, of yiew Elvet, Durham, Widow. 
Errington, Anthony, of Pontisland, Gentleman. 
Errington, Edward, of Kenton, Gentleman. 
Errington, Gilbert, of Hexham, Gentleman. 
Errington, alias Stapleton, Nicholas, of Carlton, Yorkshire, Esq. 
Errington, George, of Gray's Inn, Middlesex, Esq. 
Errington, Gregory, of Carlton, Gentleman. 
Fairfax, Helena, of London, Spinster. 
Fenwick, James, of East Matfcn, Gentleman. 
Fcnwick, Roger, of London, Gentleman. 

Fenwick, Margaret, Widow of Robert Fenwick of Newcastle, Gentleman. 
Gascoine, John, of Parlington, Yorkshire, Esq, 
Gibson, George, of Stagsbaw Close, Gentleman. 
Gibson, Mary, Widow of George Gibson of Stcnecroft, Gentleman. 
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Haggontan, Edwari, of Bllin|[lisin, B«q. 
Hordwick, WiUiuin, of Lonilon, Geutlomaa. 
Hayle*, Catherine, of Neirua«tle, Spinster. 
Huikin, Dorothy, of Nowaurtle, Widow. 
Uttnkin, Mitrfturel, of Nowcastk, Sptnater. 
Heron, John, of Hexham, Yeoman. 
Hvsloji, Qrari^, of Glaitton, Yootuiui. 

Hod^ptoD, Biohunl, of Untcshcad, oo. of DarhAixi, Ocotioman. 
Jeflbnoo, Barfaory, of Hflxham, Widow. 
Kinopp, Thomaa, of Hvxhoai, Ycomnn. 
Lambert, Cuthbcrt, of Bcxham, (iontlonDo. 
LawBoa, Sir Houy, of Bnnigh, Yorkabir«, Bart. 

LavsoD. John, of Trinitv Parish, York, Son and Hetr App«rent of the aboro. 
I/iadbitt«r, SUtthcw, of W^la^llt7, Ycomiin. 
Lculbittcr, Nioholn*, of Nelbcr- Warden, Yoonuii. 
Low<!s, Tliomiu, of Upper BthalU, Toonum. 

Miwkay, John, of Newbigften, GcDtlemon, uud Uargsiet bia Wif^, iale Widow of Kobert Fen- 
wick of Hawtwtla, OentliMnnn. 
Newton, John, of Slookafteld Hnll, OvDtlcinan. 
Ord, WilltBO, of Sturton Onnge, Biq. 
Oni, Loncolot, of Weetwood, Eaq. 
Pqipor, Biohaid, of Gra}''s Inn, Middlaaex, Gontknm. 

Phillipa, Uorr, of York, Widow, Daughter of Jamo« Waliis, Ule of Copdanil, Bh). 
Foita, John, of Everinghain, Yorkshire, Ocntlomon. 
Potts, Williacn, of Costlesteodi, Cumbniand, Gaptloman. 
Batolitfo, Atitm-Mnrin, Widow of Jamu lato Knrl nf I )cr went water. 

Batcliffc, ltij;ht Hon. Lnd)- Catboriao, Spinttcr. Diiughtvr of Fnaeit lato Barl of UerweutwtlV. 
Batclifle, Right Hon. Lodjr Eliiaboth, Spinster, Dangliter of tbc onid Earl. 
KatclifTo, BiKlit Hon. T.ailjr "iliuy. 
BtttoliOe, t)iu Hon. Arlliur, of Cupheaton. 
lUtdilTe, Uarj-, of Durbam. 
Reed. Francis, of Long-Horalcy, Teonua. 
Kdd«U, Edn-ani, of Swiubum CatUo, Eaq. 
RidduU, William, of tlie tame, Oectleman. 
RjddcU, George, of London, Oenllemao. 
Rutherford, Oeorgn, of BiddleatiMi, Gentleman. 
Ruthorfortl, Alexander, of BlundoD, Teoiuil. ' 

Saaderaon, George, of Ertiagton, Ototleaaa. 
Sandenon, William, of Uealey, QentlGmaii. 
Selbf, ThoBUU William, of York, Esq. 
Selbj, Jaraeo, of Alwinlon, GcoUemao. 

Bell7, Eatborine, of Newoaatle, Widow of Robert Selby, Ocntlrmon. 
Sblrebnree, Sir Nicbola*, of Stoneyborst, eo. Laacsater, Bart. 
Spoor, Robert, of Hrxhani, BliKkEmilh. 

StaplatoD, Moiy, Wiilon- of Nlcholaa Stapleton, Ut« of Corltoo, Torkihire, £*■). 
Stndlwfaa. Joa^i, of Hexham, BlMkamhli. 
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Svinbnnt, rwhrlla, Lo^. 

Swinbon, Vary, tmir, 

Talbot, Jofaa, irf Cutington, GcntlemaiL 

Thombia. Aane, of Setfaerwittoa, Vidov ot Bobert Thoraton, Esq., deeeaaei. 

WHaon, Bobot, of Uorpeth, Gcntlenun. 

WiddringtoB, The H«i. Hem;, youngest Brotber of the Bight Hon. WOHam Loid Widdiington. 

Bflim of BlAu&iicT' 
WaUnngton. The Hmi. EUabetii, of Honley, Widow. 

ViddnngtoB, The Hon. Anne, of Cheeaeboin Orange, Widow of WiUiara Widdrington, E«q. 
Wi^ringtcm. Bobert, of PUaaey, Gentleman 
Viddringtcm, Edwwd, <a Colt Puk, Gentleman. 
Widdnngton, Edward Honley, of Hondey, Esq. 



